President to open Delhi summit 


By Our Special Correspondent 

NEW DELHI, JAN. 24 The President, A P J Abdul Ka- 
1am, will inaugurate the third annual session of 
the Delhi Sustainable Development Summit be¬ 
ing organised here from February 6 to 9 by The 
Energy and Resource Institute, earlier known as 
Tata Energy Research Institute (TERI) 
Announcing this, a TERI spokesperson said 
Nobel Laureate F Sherwood, the United Nations 
Under-Secretary General for Economic and So¬ 
cial Affairs, Nitin Desai, and Sam Pitroda, Chair¬ 


man and Chief Executive Officer of WorldTel,' 
would be among the participants. 

The mam agenda of the conference would be 
to foimulate a road map to translate into action 
the commitments made by world leaders at the 
Woild Summit on Sustainable Development in 
Johannesbtiig last September. 

Dui mg the foui -day meeting, experts from var¬ 
ious areas dealing with sustainable development, 
energy, water, sanitation, climate, health, biodi- 
veisity and agriculture would draw up a blueprint 
toi action ,, 





Teri To Organise 
3rd Delhi Green 
Summit From Feb 6 

OUR BUREAU 
New Delhi, Jan 31 

Tata tiiergy Researhc 
Institute (Ten) is organising the 
third Delhi Sustainable 
Development Summit from 
February 6-9 The theme this 
year will be ‘The message from 
WSSD. Tbanslatingresolveinto 
acuon for a sustamablc future’. 
The world summit on sustain¬ 
able development (WSSD) was 
held m Johannesburg last yem, 
While announcing the sum¬ 
mit here on Friday, directoi- 
general RK Pachaun said the 
theme was chosen since one did 
not see any signs to implement 
the Johannesburg summit out¬ 
come. “It’s time for India not 
only to set the agenda, but also ' 
come up with an action plan by 
which that agenda can be 
implemented" 

He also said there was need to 
have apian of action that was rel¬ 
evant to India as a developing 
counhy “We need to get the I 
global commuraty to dischaige 
its responsibility and pitch foi 
more development assistance ' 
and removal of trade bamers as 
well as subsidiesm the develoix'd ' 
world" He further added, “Uic I 
movement of Johanne.sbuig 
summit has to be earned ibi- 
ward Rio to Johannesburg win a 
penod of high expectations ai id 
low results. 4 


‘Unusual weather 
spells may be linked to 
global climate change’ 


NEW 31 (DHNS) 

The' unustifll weather apeil 
Indutding drought, 

Decembet and a prolonged bout 
of cold wanre can be due to the 
effects ot: climatje change on a 
l^bal scale, feels the chairman 
of Ijsterfeovenmiental panel on 
Climate Change (IPGC) Dr R K 
PachaurL 

“Thougji it can not be proved 
sdentificaLlly iw>w, there Is per¬ 
haps a ooiiiiection*** 1^ Pachauri 
said indicating that these odd 
weather events throughout the 
world may not be due to isolatw 

reasom Apart fttitm tlm stiwig^ 

behaviour of Indian dinmtfi, 
world also witnessed floods in 
Elurcipe aiid dirought In Australia 
last year. 

Quoting a World 
Meteorological Organiaatlon 
(^O) report he said that In tte 
last 10 years, occurrences of 
extreme eventa like cyclone or 
flood had doubled and many sus^ 
pect dbnate change and gbbal 
warming to be the key reasotis. 
“2002 was a bad year in terms of 
climate chatige,"* said the head of 


IPCC, which is preparing Its 
fourth assessment report high¬ 
lighting the key features of 
unusual weather pattern- 

Models have shown that ercn 
the concentratioa of green 
house gases bs stahiliaed. the 
eflbcts of dimate change would 
continue for a couple of cen 
tudea, Dr Pacbauii said. 

The heahwater situation too 
is alarming. In 1M7, per capita 
freshwater avallabUlty was ^>00 
cubic mt which has gone down to 
3000 cubic mt, in 1997, he said 
atmouncing that neact month's 
Delhi Susteinabfe Development 
Summit (DSDS) will come mt 
with an action plan to rectify 
some of the ilia that hogs the 
enviranioent 

. To be inaugurated by 
President A P J Abdul Kalam, 
OSDS will draw a blueprint of 
action on energx water, aanita 
tion. dimate, health, biodiversi¬ 
ty and agricmlttirev which may he 
pursued, at the national level for 
pushing the global agenda of 
sustainable development. 
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‘Stakes Involved In The Challenge Of 
Sustainable Development Are Too High’ 


THERE are not many organ¬ 
isations in India that can 
attract a who’s who of the devel- 
ojnnent world As the organiser 
of the Delhi Sustainable 
Development Summit (DSDS), 
TERl does Its director general 
Dr R K Pachaun has single 
handedly put TERI bn the 
world development map with 
its work in research and policy 
formulation. In an exclusive 
interview with Rajiv Tikoo, Dr 
Pachaun, who is also the chair¬ 
man of the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change, talks 
about the DSDS 2003 and its 
importance. Excerpts: 

Why did you choose the sum¬ 
mit theme as The Message 
from WSSD: Translating 
Resolve into Action for a 
Sustainable Future? 

This theme is particularly 
relevant because five months 
have gone by smce the 
Johannesburg Summit, and 
there appears to be no clear 
plan of action to implement the 
various declarations and agree¬ 
ments that were reached dur- 
mg the summit. The Delhi 
Sustainable Development 
Summit (DSDS), which has 
been able to collect some of the 
leading minds from different 
parts of the world representing 
different stakeholder and m ter- 
ests, is an opportune event for 
drawing up a roadmap for what 
needs to be done. 

In any case, is it not too early 
for a follow up considering 
that Johannesburg Summit is 
not even six months old? 

It IS not too early to consider 


follow up action because 
unfortunately the memory 
of the international commu¬ 
nity IS generally very short, 
and often the resolve gener¬ 
ated at a meetmg such as 
Johannesburg withers away 
over a period of time We 
already find global attention 
' focussing on oil pnces, the 
gathering cnses in Iraq and 
other international events. 

It is important for the global 
community to remain 
engaged m follow up of the 
Johannesburg Summit 
before it vanishes com¬ 
pletely fi:om the radar screens 
of decisions makers. 

Are we not having too many 
summits too frequently? 

The stakes involved m the 
challenge of sustainable devel¬ 
opment are much too high to 
allow the momentum to be 
eased. If a summit is structured 
properly and attracts the nght 
kinds of stakeholders, then it 
serves an important purpose 
even if such events may appear 
too many and too frequent. The 
important thmg is to structure 
the debate and discussion 
along practical hnes and not 
merely centre on concepts or 
general pnnciples. DSDS 
clearly attempts to estabhsh a 
very practical approach to meet 
the challenges of sustainable 
development focussmg on dif¬ 
ferent parts of the globe 

How does the theme fit in with 
the earlier themes of DSDS or 
the potential future themes? 

The broad theme of DSDS, 
which covers a range of sus- 




inter¥l@M 

DR R K PACHAURI 

tainable development Issues, 
has a thread runnmg through 
all the summits held annually. 
The theme last year was Ensu- 
rmg Sustamable livehhoods 
Challenges for Governments, 
Corporates, and Civil Society at 
Rio-hlO, which essentially 
focussed on preparations for 
Johannesburg. And m the pre¬ 
vious year Poverty The Global 
Challenge for Governments, 
Industry, Scientists, and Civil 
Society, explored a very vital 
subject that is important 
for pohcy makers and civil soci¬ 
ety m meetmg the objectives of 
sustainable development. As 
forpotentialfuture kernes, itis 
too early to say what would 
emerge from DSDS 2003, but 
that would certamly have a 
bearmg on what is adopted 
as the theme for the next 
DSDS. 


What was the follow up on 
the last DSDS? How much 
are such summits influenc¬ 
ing governments? 

DSDS IS not merely an 
event that attempts to influ¬ 
ence government pohcy in 
India. The audience of this 
event is actually global, and 
an effort is made to seek the 
mvolvement and define the 
role of each stakeholder 
group in devismg sustain¬ 
able development pohcies 
and actions As such the 
message of each DSDS rea¬ 
ches very senior people m 
multilateral organisations, dev¬ 
eloped country governments, 
international NGOs, the corpo¬ 
rate sector and, of course, the 
government of India. 

The very fact that the prime 
minister of India has been pre¬ 
sent in the previous two DSDS 
sessions and the president of 
India IS due to maugurate the 
one this week clearly reflects 
the effectiveness of the mes¬ 
sage from the summit reaching 
the topmost levels of the gov¬ 
ernment 

For example Dr Arun Sho- 
une dehvered a dmner address 
at DSDS two years ago, for 
which he did extensive study, 
with inputs provided by us and 
from the dehberations at the 
summit His speech was then 
pubhshed as a series of Op-Ed 
articles m The Indian Express. 

Other senior government 
officials and mmisters have 
also participated m the summit 
and certamly took home some 
of the concepts and ideas rele¬ 
vant to the issues discussed m 
the summit. Itis, therefore, dif¬ 


ficult to say whether the sum¬ 
mit influences government 
pohcy in India but it certainly 
has mfluenced pohcy makers 

What about the newer studies 
being released during the 
summit? 

This occasion is also being 
used for launching the second 
phase of TERI’s flagship project 
called Green India 2047 The 
first phase of the project was a 
major landmarkin focussmg on 
a development path that must 
deviate from the natural 
resource intensive and envi¬ 
ronmentally harmfiil path that 
India has been pursuing for 
several decades now. It is now 
necessary to review current 
trends on the basis of expen- 
ences gathered m the last five 
years since the first phase of 
Green India 2047: Looking 
Back to Thmk Ahead was com¬ 
pleted ml 997. 

It IS expected that the sec¬ 
ond phase would be earned out 
with extensive participation of 
civil society and different stake¬ 
holders. The purpose of this 
project would be to see what 
further actions are required for 
India to move towards a sus¬ 
tamable future. Hence the title 
of this phase is Green India 
2047 Renewed. Looking Back 
to Change Thack 

Last year saw fewer corpo¬ 
rates participating in the 
summit. Do we have more of 
them this year? And what do 
you expect from them? 

There would be a somewhat 
larger number of corporates 
partlcipatingm thesummitthls 


year The reality is that corpo¬ 
rates in India are by and large 
just gettmg sensitised to issues 
of sustainable development 
and, therefore, have not been 
entirely enthusiastic m the 
past This drift is, however, 
changmgm ahealthy direction 

Business and industry have 
to be part of the solution, be¬ 
cause m a world that is globahs- 
mgrapidly and where the role of 
the private sector is expanding 
into areas previously managed 
only by the government, corpo¬ 
rates have a key role to play in 
implementmg sustamable 
development pohcies 

Over the years, how do you see 
the attitude of corporates 
changing on the issue of sus¬ 
tainability? 

The attitude of corporates is 
changing for the better m 
respect of sustamabihty. The 
very fact that TERI has 47 
members from the corporate 
sector as part of CoRE-BCSD, 
India, (Corporate Round- table 
on development of strategies 
for the Environment and sus¬ 
tainable development—Busi¬ 
ness Council for Sustamable 
Development, India) is an 
important mdicator of the 
growmg concern of corporate 
organisations on issues of sus¬ 
tamabihty: 

The role of civil society and 
the pubUc would be very impor¬ 
tant m detemifrimg the atti¬ 
tude of corporates If share¬ 
holders expect corporates to 
support the pnnciples of sus- 
tainabihty m their operations, 
then corporate decisions will 
changem the nght direction # 


LEENA SRIVASIAVA 

f WHAT aie the 
vanous aspects 
of sustamable 
development? 

■ , Are they static'? 

Geographically 
YW uniform? Who 
are the stakeholders? Can 
there be unique or uni-dimen- 
sional solutions? Havmg grap¬ 
pled with these issues for 25 
years, TERI decided to cele¬ 
brate Its silver jubilee, in 
February 2000, by organising a 
senes of seven conferences 
that marked its 25 years of 
research and capacity 
enhancement activities 
The conferences aimed to 
provoke discussion and debate 
on urgent local, regional and 
global concerns in the hope of 
denvmg a common global 
agenda to realise a vision for the 
future—to ‘heal the world and 
make it a better place ..for the 
entire human race’. 

The vision for the Delhi Sus¬ 
tamable Development Summit 
(DSDS) giew out of this cele¬ 
bration m which a large num¬ 
ber of TERI’s friends from 
across the globe working on 
issues of energy, environment 
and sustainable development 
gathered m New Delhi to par¬ 
ticipate When the who’s who 
of the sustainable development 
community found themselves 
in this unique gathering in a 
historic setting, they empha¬ 
sised the need to provide a co¬ 
unter to the economic summit 
in Davos. Thus was bom the 
DSDS, rooted firmly m a major 
developmg country, focussmg 
attention on issues going far 
beyond the short-term and nar¬ 
row economic considerations. 

The first DSDS focussed on 
the issue of poverty alleviation 
emphasising the stakes that all 
communities — governments, 
corporates, NGOs, civil society, 
national as well as interna¬ 
tional—have m the process, 
The second DSDS turned its 
attention to the path traversed 
from Rio in 1992 —a milestone 
sustainable development con¬ 
ference—to Johannesburg in 
2002, highhghting the short¬ 
falls and challenges facing 
mankmd, 

The DSDS 2003 recognises 
the pnonty assigned to 
WEHAB (Water, Energy, Hea¬ 
lth, Agriculture and Bio¬ 
diversity) issues, particularlym 
the context of the Millennium 


Development Goals The sum¬ 
mit will attempt to “translate 
resolve into action” 

Quite apart from what 
emerges from the DSDS, the 
WEHAB issues are extremely 
important foi India It’s impor¬ 
tant foi a country hke India to 
take a coordinated approach to 
energy secunty situation, water 
cnsis, lossofbiodiversity, dismal 
state of health, etc TERI has 
been stressmg the importance 
of formulating an integrated 
energy strategy for well over a 
decade now. It is time for the 
environment and health mm- 
istnes to forge ajomt strategy 

The wnter is Director, 
Regulatory Studies and 
Governance Division, TERI 
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"^Sustainable 
development 
meet in Delhi 

: V ! 

Our Bureau " 

NEW DELHI. Feb 3 ■.'/ . ‘ 

THE Delhi Sustainable Develop¬ 
ment Summit (DSDS) is sched¬ 
uled to be organised m the 
Capital from February 6 to de¬ 
liberate on how to translate into 
action the resolve of the Johan¬ 
nesburg World Summit Ex¬ 
perts from different segments 
related to development will 
seek to formulate a plan of ar- 
tion, according to Dr R K Pa- 
chauri, Director-General of The 
Energy Research Institute 
(TERI) 

The four-day international 
event will be inaugurated by the 
President, Dr A P J Abdul Ka- 
1am, and experts from diverse 
segments such as energy, wa¬ 
ter, sanitation, climate, health, 
biodiversity and agriculture 
in the summit, 

. Sam Pitroda, 

Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer, WorldTel Ltd, and Mr 
Nitin Desal, Under-Secretary- 
General for Economic and So¬ 
cial Affairs, United Nations 

The main sessions would 
touch on implementing the 
goals of the Johannesburg Sum- i 
mit, such as water and sanita- i 
tion, protecting the i 
environment, health and edu- i 
cation, land use, forestry and 
biodiversity. 

It will also deal with govei n- 
ance issues in sustainable de¬ 
velopment and climate change. 



B\ Oi u Correspondent 

N,™ Delhi, Feb. 6: Thiusting "‘f" 

issues on ihe centresiage, President APJ Abdul Kalam 
stressed on the integration of environmental needs 
cerns m the national development plans to set the path fo 
'■‘nrosperouSs pCciccful and sate huitian habitut 
^Inaueuiating three-day Delhi Sustainable Deve opment Sum- 
mit 2003 oiganised by Tata Eneigy and Reseaich Institute, the 
emphasised on the stiategic lole that infoimation 
technology has to play in hastening the development pro<-ess 
He stiesscd on linking environmental needs to development 
Turn to Page 11 



Prez calls for 
connecting 
villages 
thru ‘n’ thru 

Our Delhi Bureau _, Friday, February 7,2003 5 

6 FEBRUARY __ 


THE President A P J Abdul Kalam , 
today called | 
for "electron- [ 
1C, physical I 
and knowl- j 
edge"connec- i 
tivity of vil- ’ 
lages in order 
to ensure eco¬ 
nomic con- 
necuvity, which would in turn 
help double the GDP growth rate 
He meant measures were needed 
to improve technology, infra¬ 
structure and education levels in 
the country However environ- 
ment-fnendbness had to be wo¬ 
ven into all projects he added 
Inaugurating the Delhi Sus¬ 
tainable Development Summit 
2003 (a four-day event organised 
by Teri to take the WSSD resolu¬ 
tions forward) at Vigyan Bhavan 
here today, Dr Kalam said that In¬ 
dia could transform into a devel¬ 
oped country only when envi¬ 
ronmental concerns were inte¬ 
grated into every development 
plan. Dr Kalam's address came 
soon after Tbn director-general R 
K Pachaun presented him a study 
"Green India 2047 Renewed 
"Looking Back to change 'B:ack". 
The study reveals that environ¬ 
mental costs in India exceed 10% 
of the GDP as a result of loss in 
agncultural productivity, loss in 
timber value due to forest degra¬ 
dation, health costs due to pollut¬ 
ed water and air and costs due to 
depleted water resources 
Dr Kalam said experts had sug¬ 
gested a hve-pronged strategy to 
double the GDP growth rate from 
the present 4 5 % —this mcluded 
a focus on agnculture and food 
processmg, education and 
healthcare, ICT, infrastmcture, 
self-reliance in critical technolo¬ 
gies However, without ecologi¬ 
cally sound solutions, empower¬ 
ment of the mind and a tdt from 
the "religious to the spintual" it 
would be difficult to ac^eve it 



mu 


leri green 
rings alarm bells 


Times News Network 

New Delhirit is time to fill 
the gap between promise and 
performance This is the 
message that environmental 
activists and opinion leaders 
gathered together to send 
home on Thursday. For, if we 
only implemented the prom¬ 
ises made at various world 
summits, India would be able 
to overcome the divide that 
exists between developed and 
the developing nations. 

The leaders had gathered 
at the four-day Delhi Sustain¬ 
able development Summit 
2003 organised by the Tata 
Energy Research Institute 
(Teri) beginning Thursday. 

The summit was inaugu¬ 
rated by the President of In¬ 
dia A P J Abdul Kalam. Unit¬ 


ed Nations under secretary 
general Nitin Desai, chair¬ 
man and chief executive offi¬ 
cer of WorldTel Limited (UK) 
Sam Pitroda, Chairman and 
CEO of Dupont (USA) Chad 
Holiday and Union minister 
of environment and forests T 
R Baalu were also present 

Kalam said education and 
health care, information 
technology and infrastruc¬ 
tural development, were cru¬ 
cial to achieve the goals of 
sustainable development. 

Ten director-general R K 
Pachauri said, “the organisa¬ 
tion plans to conduct a study 
on the changes that have 
occurred between 1997 
and 2002 We need to eval¬ 
uate how much we have 
deviated," 


Continued from Page 9 
areas like bio-diversity, agriculture, food production and net¬ 
working of nvers 

Drawing on the focus of the summit, which seeks to share 
expertise on ways of taking forward the commitments made at 
the World Summit on Sustainable Development held m Johan¬ 
nesburg last year, Dr Kalam said, “When a nation is in devel¬ 
opmental mode, the most important need of the country is an 
integrated developmental plan and empoweied management 
structures m the areas of education, healthcaie, agnculture and 
food processing, information and communication technology, 
strategic sectors, infrastructure industries and geo-politics and 
ecology ” 

Reiterating development was not unattainable in poveity-rid- 
den India, Dr Kalam said the disastrous ciash of Nasa’s space 
shuttle Columbia reminded him of a scientist who was also a 
member of the Royal London Society 

This scientist had said that nothing heavier than air could fly 
But within two decades he was proved wrong as m the 1960s as 
scientific expertise put a man on the moon. 

“That just proves that human might is very powerful and 
nothing is impossible,” Mr Kalam added 

Highlighting the development issues. Union environment 
minister T R. Balu said to reduce poverty developing countries 
need to urgently monitor the existing patterns of production 
and consumption 

He urged the experts from vanous countries participating in 
the summit to focus on equity and respect toi natuie “Produce 
ecologically, consume economically and share equitably,” he 
asserted 

Under secietaiy-general of the United Nations Nitin Desai 
also drove home the need to link environment with develop¬ 
ment, saying, “Several commitments weie made by all coun- 
tiies at the WSSD But there is a need to go beyond commit¬ 
ments If we live upto the commitments sustainable develop¬ 
ment as perceived in Johannesburg is possible ” 

And if this happens, probably within a few decades thcie will 
be a world where extreme poverty has ceased, the number of 
people without sanitation and watei facilities will be down sig¬ 
nificantly and HIV|A1DS will not lemain as big a menace as it 
stands today, Mr Desai added 
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Not just talking 
heads, eco meet 
promises action 



President APJ Abdul Kalam, Union Minister TR Baalu and 
RK Pachaurl of TERI at Summit 2003. RAW BAJRA 


EXPRESS NEWS SERVICE 

NEW DELHI, FEBRUARY 6 

THE Delhi Sustainable 
Development Summit 2003 
inaugurated today will dis¬ 
cuss how to implement the 
commitments that previous 
such' conferences have 
promised and not fulfilled 
Organised in association 
with the Tata Energy Re¬ 
search Institute (Ten), the 
summit will focus on what 
needs to be done by coun¬ 
tries m the wake of the Jo¬ 
hannesburg gathering 
“If we implement all that 
has been put forward as 
commitments in various 
summits since Rio, we will 
make a substantial differ¬ 
ence,” said Nitin Desai, un¬ 
der-secretary-general, UN 
“If all nations decided to 
do what they have promised 
to, m 2015, my successor 
would see the goal ot uni¬ 
versal,elementary education 
realised Gender disparity 
would be over The mortal¬ 
ity rate of mothers and chil¬ 
dren under five years will 
come down None of this re¬ 
quires new decisions Just 
close thu gap bi'U^cLii old 
proTttiseandaeiion ” 

Btesidetvt Abdul 


2047 Renewed Looking 
Back to Change Track. 

Sam Pitroda, chairman 
and CEO of Worldtel, UK, 
delivered the key note in his 
characteristic straightfor¬ 
wardness He emphasised 
the relationship between in¬ 
formation and communica¬ 
tion technology and sustain¬ 
able development 

Expressing his sorrow 
over the Columbia tragedy, 
President Kalam said that 
the word impossible should 
be removed from the dic¬ 
tionary “In the 19th Cen¬ 
tury, no one would have be¬ 
lieved that It was possible to 
fly. Yet the Wright brothers 
did the impossible in 1905 
Then why isn’t it possible to 
have a peaceful, prosper¬ 
ous and safe country by 
2050"^ We must connect cn- 
viionmental concern with 
national development 
Otherwise it’s only Rio oi 
Riu -f 10. Rio + 20 could 
happen and we would still j 
be m the same place,” 
Kalam said. ■" ’ 

Union Environment 
Minister T R Baalu, Dr Ar- 
cot Ramacltandran, chair¬ 
man of Tbri, Chad Holli¬ 
day, chan man ot DuPont, 
USA, and R K Pachauri, 
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Tata Energy 
rating for 
GVK plant 

Our Bureau 
HYDERABAD, Fob 7 

THE Tala Energy Ros(‘arc,li In¬ 
stitute (TERI), New Delhi, has 
awarded highest rating in en¬ 
vironmental performance to 
the 235-MW Jegurupadu com¬ 
bined cycle power plant of 
GVK Industries Ltd 
An equivalent rating was al¬ 
so awarded to this plant dur¬ 
ing an earlier exeicisi' 
undertaken by TERI in Juni' 
2000 TERI eco-rating for in¬ 
dustries was benchmarki'd 
against the best practii es 
adopted nationally and inter¬ 
nationally 

' The five areas that I'ERl 
looked into weiii pollution, re- 

' source intensity, workm- mivi- 
lonment, i ontingimcv 

managimient and (mviron- 
montal managemmit systems, 
ai.cording to a GVK press nt- 

I lease here on Eiiday 



DuPont seeks biotech 
pact with Reliance ' 


OUR CORPORATE BUREAU 
New Delhi, 7 February 

C harles Holliday, chairman and 
CEO of DuPont, wants to explore 
co-operation with Reliance in 
biotechnology. 

“Reliance has made some headway 
mbasicbiotechnology research. We are 
open to the possibility of cooperation 
with It m this area However, we have 
not discussed concrete plans,” Holli¬ 
day told Business Standard here today 
The CEO of the world’s largest sci¬ 
ence company had an hour-long meet¬ 
ing with Reliance group Chairman 
Mukesh Ambam yesterday 

some domestic research laboratories 
His appomtments mthe Capital include 
President Abdul Kalam, Ranbaxy chief 
DS Brar and scientists in TERI, where 
he speaks on sustainable development 


Holliday, the youngest chairman of 
DuPont, has charted a new course for 
the company “We are working on a 
product that will hopefully replace the 
■’'f ofg’a-S'-iri dsnipv'v.r''!'^ irmoh’V 

pli. iiK ' I’l) !• -Ill Oi'. 

below 13 inches Itwillbecheaperthan 
glass, will have alonger life and will im¬ 
prove clanty of data,” Holiday said 
He is also banking on the invention 
of anewfibte, “sorona”, whichheclaims 
IS one of the most important products 
after nylon 

“The new product is between poly¬ 
ester and nylon and catches dyes very 
well, making bnlliant colours possible 
It also has some stretchable and recov¬ 
ery capacity It is a unique product and 
we hope it will become big,” he points 

out. 

making aseptic packaging for liquids 
The US company has just bought over 



officer Charles O Holliday Jr 

Liqui-Box, ■’ I'"’.r"’!"’ 'r’" 

agesandal .. «!■ . 

plan to expand this business in India as 
I see atremendous growth mpackaged 
liquid products that can be kept on 
shelves for long. And we can provide 
that technology,” he said. 

Holliday, an old India hand-this is 
his eighth visit—has been in the thick 
of things during DuPonf's controver¬ 
sial entry into India with i fie Nylon 6,6 
project, when he headed llie Asian op¬ 
erations. 




far dgvslspiiieiit’ 


PRESIDENT APJ Abdul 
Kalam on Thursday 
stressed the need for mak- 
^ mg environmental concerns 
' and requirements a part 
and parcel of national devel¬ 
opmental issues. 

Inaugurating the Delhi 
Sustainable Development 
Summit 2003, he said self 
contained ,self sustaining 
village complexes could be a 
reality that would ease pres¬ 
sure on urban areas. 

He said that this would be 
possible only through physi¬ 
cal connectivity through 
roads and knowledge con¬ 
nectivity through schools 
and health centres and elec¬ 
tronic connectivity by pro¬ 
viding internet in the vil¬ 
lages HTC, New Delhi 
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NTPC, Telco 
Bag Ten 
Awards 

OUR CORPORATE BUREAU 

New Delhi, Feb 6 

National Thermal Power 
Corporation Ltd and Tata 
Engineering have bagged Ten’s 
(The Energy and Resources 
Institute) CoRE-BCSD 

(Corporate roundtable on 
development of strategies for 
sustainable development and 
environment-busmess council 
for sustainable development) 
corporate social responsibility 
(CSR) awards for 2001-02. 

The awards were given at a 
function organised at the India 
Habitat Centre here on 
Thursday 

While Tata Engmeermg won 
the award for its health andrural 
upliftment opportumties m’and 
around its Piine plant and lep¬ 
rosy project m Jamshedpur, 
NTPC’s environment activities 
have been appreciated 

“Environmental conscious¬ 
ness is to be built m the system 
by encouragmg corporates to 
evaluate what their stakehold¬ 
ers demand and how to fulfill 
their expectations. We will try to 
highbght such events more and 
more and make corporates 
aware of their responsibilities 
towards their stakeholders, 
industry and soaety at large," 
said RK Narang, distinguished 
feUow, Ten. Says V Rmhnan, 
vice-president, corporate com- 
mumcations, Telco, “The Tatas 
always believed m CSR uutia- 
tives In fact, Tata is the first 
group to mtroduce PF schemes, 
day-care help to women and 
other welfare measures whigh 
became law much later.” ❖ 




CSD meet to review 
^^:TjS".ires adopted in 
global summit 


By P. Sunderarajan 

NEW DELHI, FEB. 8. The United 
Nations has proposed to devote 
the coming meeting of its Com¬ 
mission for Sustainable Devel¬ 
opment to review the progress 
in the implementation of the 
various decisions taken during 
the global summit on sustain¬ 
able development, held at Jo¬ 
hannesburg from August 26 to 
September 4, 2002 

Speaking to The Hindu, the 
U N Under Secretary-General 
in-chaige of Social and Eco- 
' nomic Affairs, Nitin Desai, said 
the two-week meeting, to be 
' held in April, would hear de¬ 
tailed reports from Govern¬ 
ments, international 

organisations, NGOs and other 
stakeholders on the measures 
taken so far, and future plans to 

■ implement the decisions taken 
’ at the Johannesbmg summit 

A highlight of the summit was 

* that leaders of different coun¬ 
tries agreed on a series of time- 
bound programmes in diffeient 
sectors that have a bearing on 
sustainable development For 
instance, they decided to halve 
the numbei of persons who had 
no access to potable water and 
proper sanitation by 2015, con¬ 
sidering that improvement in 
the living conditions of the peo¬ 
ple was among the important 
factors for promoting sustaina- 

' ble development 

The Johannesburg delibera¬ 
tion was also noteworthy as, be¬ 
sides the agreements among the 

■ Governments, a large number 
of bilateral and multilateral pro¬ 
grammes to promote sustaina- 

* ble development, involving 
' international agencies, NGOs, 

industry organisations and oth¬ 
er stakeholders were agreed up¬ 
on 

Mr Desai, who is here in con¬ 
nection with the on-going Delhi 
Sustainable Development Sum¬ 
mit organised by TERI, said that 
the CSD meeting would begin 
with presentations by leadeis of 


delegations from different 
countries, depaiting from the 
normal procedure, accoidingto 
which they take place at the end 
of the proceedings The change 
had been thought of to under¬ 
score the importance of the 
process mitiated by the Johan¬ 
nesburg Summit to make the 
world a bettei place to live in 
and to ensure that commit¬ 
ments made by the global com¬ 
munity wei e put into action and 
did not merely remain as lofty 
ideals on paper 

In this context, he noted that 
the focus of the summit itself 
was on the implementation and 
putting together of a detailed 
action plan and not just decla¬ 
ration of intentions “The main 
agenda before the UN is to en¬ 
sure that the momentum gener¬ 
ated at the summit is not only 
maintained, but also 
accelerated ” 



De-colonise The Green 
Agenda: Experts 

Continued from Page 1 

However, everyone agreed that the media 
can play a catalytic role m furthenng the cause 
of sustainable development Regional media, m 
view of Its reach, can play a positive role, felt the 
speakers who included FE chief editor Sarijava 
Baru. 

Brushmg aside the suggestions foi a gir-en 
channel on environment issues, Dr Baru said 
the issues of importance should be reflected in 
the mainstream media This is essential to 
attract people’s attention to the burning issues 
of the day. 

Another journahst Dr Danyl D'Monte, 
chairperson. Forum of Environmental 
Joumahsts of India, regretted that nianv emi- 
ronwental programmes had to withdrawn loi 
lack of sponsors However, according to Mi 
Yateendra Joshi, director, mlbrniation let hnol 
ogy services ofTen, "greener isdieapci" aiul il lo 
focus should be on put across the message ♦ 



De-colonise The Green Agenda: Experts 


OUR ECONOMIC BUREAU 
New Delhi, Feb 8 

There is a need to resist 
colonisation of the policy 
agenda, Efforts should be made 
to make sustainable develop¬ 
ment a reahty by empowering 
the poor and highlighting envi¬ 
ronmental concerns in the 
media with a view to involving 
the pubhc. These were some of 
the issues raised at the second 
day of the Delhi Sustainable 
Development Summit, being 
organised here by Ten 
The speakers, who included 
leading environmentabsts and 
media personalities, spoke at 
lengtli about the need to involve 
the civil society in the decision¬ 
making process and freeing the 
development agenda from 
extraneous influences 

Prof Rehman Sobhan, 
chairman, Centre for Policy 


Dialogue, Bangaladesh, ques¬ 
tioned the^capacity of markets 
to fulfill the aspiraUons of the 
poor E[e has argued that the 
poor always remain at the lower 
end of the market cham The 
need of the hour, accordmg to 
Prof Sobhan, is to leach out to 
the poor “They over-use 
resources as they have hmited 
access to them," he stressed 
Poverty alleviation was one 
of the mam focus areas of the 
summit and various other 
speakers, mcluding Prof 
Sobhan, stressed it should be 
an essential part of the sustain¬ 
able development agenda 
Where to find the resources 
for sustaining the sustamable 
development agenda? Dr 
Ifrank Biermann, project 
leader, Global Governance 
Project, Postdam Institute for 
Climate Impact Research, 


Germany, came out with a few 
workable suggestions The 
global community can impose a 
voluntary tax on services like air 
travel, he said. It mayjust be an 
small amount of $5 per passen¬ 
ger wiUing to contnbute to the 
cause of sustamable develop¬ 
ment However, the sum col¬ 
lected m this manner can be 
enormous and the same can be 
utilised for fundmg sustainable 
development agenda, he sug¬ 
gested 

Another speaker Dr Leena 
Siivastava, director, 

Regulatoi 7 Studies and 
Governance Division of Ten, 
spoke about an integrated solu¬ 
tion to the problem of sustain¬ 
able development. 

However, according to Dr 
Juha Marton-Lefevre, execu¬ 
tive director, LEAD 
(Leadership for Environment 


and i'< ' ' Development) 

International of Britain, things 
are not as bad as they wer e a few 
years ago Multi-national cor¬ 
porations are responding, she 
said, adding, “the process of 
dialogue has started ” The^ 
MNCs have reahsed that they 
are the biggest contributors to 
unsustainability, she added 
The moot question that 
evoked a lot of response from 
the audience was how should 
the media report these activi¬ 
ties Mr Mark Tully, BBC’s for¬ 
mer India bureau chief, set the 
agenda rolling by stating, "the 
media can only report what is 
happening.. much of the dis¬ 
cussions about the media and 
sustainable development is the 
assumption that the media can 
create this phenomenon But it 
can’t." 

Continued on Page 12 




Responsible Companies 
Reap Awards, Too 

NTPC and TELCO win TERI’s corporate social 
responsibility awards for the first year 


\mU BHAN 

RESPONSIBLE corporates 
have a cause to celebrate now 
PERI has launched its corpo¬ 
rate social responsibility (CSR) 
iwards, The National Thermal 
Power Corporation Limited 
^NTPC) and Telco were 
lestowed with the first CoRE- 
BCSD CRR Awards last week 

The awards are meant to 
’■ecognise and encourage 
iroactive efforts by corporates 
owards bringing about a per¬ 
ceptible improvement m the 
community and for developing 
nnovative systems and mecha¬ 
nisms to ensure the perpetuity 
if these initiatives The award 

■ Ih -U. si U'J ■ 

doundtable on development of 
strategiesfor sustainable devel- 
ipment and Environment- 
Busmess Council for 
Sustainable Development) 

Explains R K Narang, a dis- 
inguished fellow with TERI, 
‘The initiative assesses a cor- 
lorate’s system of governance 
hat leads to fulfilling its social 
esponsibihties. It monitors 
md evaluates product issues, 
coiporate prachces/ethics and 
jocial and community iniha- 
ives" 

Evidently, the winners had it 
ill Says VlWshnan, vice presi- 
ient, corporate communlca- 
lons, TATA Engmeenng, “The 
FATA group always beheved m 


corporate social responsibihty. 
In fact, the TATA group is the 
jfirst group to introduce provi¬ 
dent fund schemes, day-care 
assistance to women and other 
welfkre measures, which 
became law much later.” 

According to him, meie 
funding is not sufficient. “We 
undertake education, health 
and other uphftment activities 
in villages and try to make them 
self-supporting, thereby creat¬ 
ing business enterprises within 
the community.” 

Telco’s health and rural 
upliftment opportunities in 
and around its Pune plant and 
leprosy project in Jamshedpur 
have been appreciated all ovei 
the country. “We started 
Grahni, a set up run by wives of 
our workers, essentially to help 
canteen staflf, Now the set up is 
the key vendor for Telco’s elec¬ 
tronic components. Besides, it 
is a cooperative society and 
makes masalas, pickles, etc 


That IS how we have sustained 
development activities by 
enabhng women to work." 

According to T Sankara- 
’".I'n d'r ‘r’ (projects), 
''Ilk • i‘:i »• » » workers a 
lot of niotnabon to laiop tlie 
CSRfligiip Out ooniubuuon 
to environment is tremendous. 
We spend around Rs 4 5 crore 
on our CSR activities We are 
conscious about the environ¬ 
ment and our environmental 
engmeenng group monitors 
our projects fi:om the begm- 
nmg Our pohcy is not just lim¬ 
ited to comphance but goes 
beyond It.” 

The winners are evaluated 
on the basis of a marking sys¬ 
tem. Weightage is given to the 
assets in the charter and maxi¬ 
mum marks are given for the 
case studies submitted by the 
corporates. The selection com¬ 
mittee, headed by former chief 
justice of India J S Verma, 
includes V Anand, vice-chair¬ 


person, National Environment 
Appellate Authonty; Dr Suman 
Berry, director-general, 
National Council of Applied 
Economic Reseaich, India, Dr 
Sanjaya Baru, chief editor, The 
Financial Express, and Dr R K 
Pachaun, director-general, 
TERI 

CoRe-BCSD, anetworkof47 
socially conscious corporates, 
identifies and addresses key 
social problems through strate¬ 
gies m the field of corporate 
social development The body is 
member dnven The member 
companies include Oil and 
Natural Gas Corpoiation, 
Indian Oil, Hmdustan 
Petroleum, Bharat Petroleum, 
ACC, Tisco, Telco, Rehance, 
Coca Cola, DuPont, Hmdustan 
Lever Limited, Shn Cements 
and Ambuja Cements, among 
others 

The CoRE-BCSD, India, 
membership is open to any 
company committed to foster- 


mg environmental excellence 
withm Itself and m the industry 
as a whole. “The aim is to 
encourage the mdustry to have 
cleaner environmental prac¬ 
tices, better technologies and 
environment It provides an 
independent and credible plat¬ 
form foi corporate leaders to 
address the issues related to 
sustainable development and 
to promote leadership in envi¬ 
ronmental management, social 
responsibility and economic 
performance," says Mr Narang. 

The CoRE-BCSD, India, 
steenng committee, which 
consists of 20 members (eight 
TERI members and 12 corpo- 

• I, i( ‘ 0 •(' . . 


directions for future The 
CoRE-BCSD has 3 meetmgs 
every four months on different 
issues The CoRE-BCSD pro¬ 
jects are undertaken with the , 
participation of member corpo- I 
lates through shanng by leain- 
mg, compilation of corporate 
social responsibility and sus¬ 
tainable development reports i 
for individual coiporate mem¬ 
bers, A company has to fulfill 
the charter for becoming a 
member. 

CoRe was formed m 
February2000. Andan MoU was 
signed with World Business 
Council for Sustamable Deve- ‘ 
lopment to form CoRE-BCSD, 
India, on April 3, 2002. ^ 









Greens Urge Energy Cos 
To Explore Carbon Value 


OUR ECONOMIC BUREAU 

Neu' Delhi, Feb 9 

“Energy producing compa- 
mes will have to expand then’ 
honzons and understand the 
value of carbon It is this undei- 
standingthatwilileadtoreduced 
carbon emission and play a vital 
lole m energy conservation,” 
said Chris Motteishead, distin¬ 
guished advisor, envmonment, 
BP Pic, UK at the Delhi sustain¬ 
able development summit, 
organised by Ten on vSunday. 

The summit cbscussed about 
how tile challenge of chmate 
c hange will be met effectively by 
the vanous stakeholders The 
hi oader debates i anged fi'on i how 
pohcy-makeis, NGOs, energy 
compimies and consunieis can 
contnbute to maiginali.se use of 
tiaditional fossil fuels 

“We geneiated an additional 
v$650 million in value througli 
dnvmg reductions in flanng, 
ventmg and fuel consumption 
The financial value was not our 
ongmal motivation, but the co- 
mipeiative of economic return 


to our shareholders ensured we 
accelerated the dehvery of our 
target —• changing an environ¬ 
mental cost m to business value, ” 
said Mr Mottershead 

Speaking on the role of gov¬ 
ernments as stakeholders m ch¬ 
mate change, Dr John Ashton, 
director, strategic partnerships, 
LEAD International, London, 
said, “itis important that govern¬ 
ments not only formulate proper 
policies relating to use of coal 
and see what the consequences 
ofthosepohciesare ” 

“Globally, carbon sequestan- 
sation IS an important issue to be 
dealt with, thus governments 
will have to use a great deal of 
imagination m formulating poh- 
cies,” added Mr Ashton 

“Governments should also 
help in bnnging about reduction 
m non-market bamers m alter¬ 
nate energy sources so that use of 
alternate fiiels can be extended to 
wider markets and thus help m 
margmahsmg dependence on 
traditional fuels, ” said Dr Ashton 
Technology can play twm roles 


— as a dnvmg force for green 
house emissions, and as a catalyst 
m mitigating global warmmg and 
help In adapting to its impact 
According to Dr Nebjoska 
Nalticenovic, project leadei; 
transitions to new technologies. 
International Institute for 
Applied Systems Analysis, 
Austna, “it is essential to formu¬ 
late newpubhc-private partner¬ 
ships together with saence and 
engmeenng communities 
directed at providmg more sus- 
tamable and much less carbon 
mtensive energy services ” 
Concludmg the discussion, 
Dr Mottershead said, “matenal i 
actions m contairung climate 
change is a product of coopera- i 
tion between three generic 1 
stakeholders — governments, ' 
business and customers.” | 
“Independent action by any [ 
smgle stakeholder group are | 
likely to be modest, thus actions j 
must have a specific pathway i 
and specific stakeholders But of i 
couree there will be a nch diver- i 
sityofsuch actions,” he said. ♦ I 
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NTPC awarded for infrastructure, social concerns 

Times News Network Minister for external affairs Yash- the function The corporation was also 

want Sinha gave away the award to given CoRE-BCSD Corporate Social Re- 
New Delhi: A jury, comprising econo- ntPC chief C P Jam at a celebration in sponsibility award for 2001-02 for com- 
mists, businessmen and administrators, Infrastructure pavilion at the Inter- munity development Former CJI and 

has selected National Thermal Power national Engineering and Technological ex-NHRC chairperson Justice JSVerma 
Corporation (NTPC) for the award for Fair Planning Commission member NK gave away the plaque to NTPC project 
‘Excellence in Infrastructure 2002’ Singh and CII officials were present at director T Sankaralingam. 
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unpredictable’ 


Charles (Chad) OHoJUday, the 
yomgestchairman (he is 54) of the 
science company DuPont, is no 
stranger to India. i4s head of the 
conglomerate’s Asian operations, 
he was in the thick of things during 
the US multinational’s controver¬ 
sial entry into India with the nylon 
6,6pro]ectwhichwas opposed by 
environmentalists. Holliday, who 
returned to India afterfiveyears, 
talkedto SurajeetDasGuptaon 
his priorities in DuPont Excerpts. 

Q. Howdoyouseetherrmrketfor 
DuEo/ntinhidia? _ 

AfVvfe have had a gi ovvtlTof 15 
percent annually mtiiie last five 
years m India, our team has givenus 
a plan to grow at 30 per cent ayear 
—double of what we are domg now 
Q. WhenDuPontamie tolru&i in 
the eighties, it promised investment 
of$ 1 billion. Adihatldndafrrtoney 
hasnotcomeinandyouhcm, in 
fact, soldpTojects Ukenylon 6,$, 
Whatis^reasonprthis? 

A; I thinkbyjust focusing on the 
dollars we put on the ground one 
misses the importance of what we 
are domg. It is equally important to 
develop ourpeople, teach them 
about our products Ourfocusisto 
mtroduce products from our portfo¬ 
lio We are looking closely at the 
products that are needed m India 
and adaptmgthemto Indiaruneeds 
Our motto isto think local and re¬ 
source globally One project that we 
think has great potential is the liqui- 
boxproject—an aseptic packagmg 
technology that keeps hquids firom 
detenoratmgfast even without re- 
fngeration Ithinkthis low-cost 
package solution could make a big 
difference in India 

Q. ButwhatisUie key reason fornot 
nutktr^rnqorinvestnmitsinterrns 
ofcashmhidia,eventhoiighyou 
hcwernade investments mother 
Astancountnes? 

A: We make money m other 
places Infrastructure in India has 
progressed but not as much as we 
would have liked Tariffs are high 

___ 


Charles 0 Holliday 

Q&A 


and they are unpredictable. In the 
case of nylon 6,6 the tariffs 
changed as we built our plant. That 
can happen, but it makes us con¬ 
servative about how much invest¬ 
ment we make 

Q.Ikryouseeanyscopepr cooper¬ 
ation in research betweenDuPont 
andhidianresearch institutions? 

A: Yes, we have relationships 
with research institutions mindia. 
We want to take forward our crop 
protection and seed research m In¬ 
dia Wedoalotofengmeenngmln- 
diatoday We do not have alarge 
part of our mfotmation technology 
inJhastructure here but we see it as 
anopporturaty. Ourhead of re¬ 
search and development will be m 
India later this year and I am sure we 
willhave more areas of cooperation, 
Q.Howdoyoucomparethelndian 
marhetinreJationto China? 

A: More of our customers are 
present in China than m India so 
there is a bigger market for our 
products in Chma than m India 
China is making a strong thrust in 
manufacturing and I believe India 
is very strong in the knowledge are¬ 
na, Of course, we have more mvest- 
ment in Chma, that is because our 
sales are four to five time more in 


also m Japan We are strong in Ger¬ 
many and also m Brazil 
Q.Agcm,whyisIndianotinthelist? 

A: We have manuf actunng 
bases in areas were our customers 
are located We have a lot of cus¬ 
tomers around Smgapore, Taiwan 
and Chma. Most of these countnes 
have better mfrastructure than In¬ 
dia —which IS important to put up 
amanufactunngbase These coun¬ 
tnes have good power supply, effi¬ 
cient port systems and highly de¬ 
veloped mfiastructure For us to 
grow m any market, our customers 
have to grow 

Q.lhis^youreighthvisittolndia 
andyou are coming after five 
years. Whataretheh^ changes 
thatstrikeyouinlndia? 

A: The telecom infrastructure 
has improved veiy much mthe last 
ten years, the finanaal structure of 
the country seems much stronger, 
and India’s importance is reflected 
mthe fact that it is playmg a key m 
areas hke sustainable development 
Q. DoesDuPonthaveprodi^ 
thatcouIdhelplhdiabuUditsin- 
frastructure? 

A: We have products hke 
Kevlar, which is used as a rem- 
f orcement m buildings We are also 
mfuel cell technology, which could 
play a key role for India, We have 
products m agnculture, which 
help in improving productivity 
Q.DuPonthasgonetiuoughama- 
jorrestructurin^youhavegotout 


they learn new skills. After all, we 
are a science company and we be¬ 
lieve that we have integrated biolo¬ 
gy, chemistry and physics like no 
other company has done. We are in 
agnculture, nutntion, performance 
matenals, paints and safely and 
protection market The fibre busi¬ 
ness has been shifted to a new com¬ 
pany from January 1 and we plan to 
sell the ownership down by getting 
apartner orthrough the IPO route 
Q. DuPontwas knownasthesd- 
encecompartywUhbig-ticket com- 
mercialfysiux^sftdproductsUke 
nylonorpolyester.Butlatefythere 
have bemno major break¬ 
throughs. Whathas happened? 

A: No we have some very excit- 
mg products For mstance, we have 


€€ Weha\^mowim?esmeritmChimbeccajseoiirsalesarepiirtoft\?e 
times more in Chimthaninlndia $$ 


China than in India But even in 
China, our thrust is not on manu- 
factunng investment butto bring in 
our products so those customers 
can use them to make products 
Q.lsittruetimtyouareshiftingmost 
t^fyourniaru^iidxtringba^in^ 
USandtradingaUovertheworld? 

A; No. we have bases all over the 
world Wehavealargemanufactur- 
mg base in Singapore, Taiwan, and 


oftrtulitiorialareasofbusinesslike 
pcfyesterj^re Whataretherea- 
sonsprthis restructuririg? 

A: We are 200-year company 
and we continue to survive under 
the same name The company has 
to go on forever but products have 
to change Wemustbnngmnew 
products and old products must go 
It is not easy to change but we have 
to work with our people too, so that 


a product which will replace the use 
of glass to plashc on distal displays 
like your mobile phone But this 
product IS limited to displays that 
are lower than 13 inches in size so it 
cannotbeusedfortelevisionsets It, 
of course, will be much cheaper 
than glass mthe entire lifecycle as 
the chances of breakage are mmi- 
mal You will also be able to read 
more clearly. And ituses the same 




amount of energy We have some 
commercial products ontnalbut the 
big-ticket item will be displays on 
mobile phones 

We have received a grant from the 
US government to set up a bio-refin- 
eiy, if we pull this off, it wiU be a ma¬ 
jor achievement. We will be takmg 
the entire com plant and using bio¬ 
technology to convert it into energy 
We also have a newproduct, sorona, 
which is in between polyester and 
nylon Thekeythmgisftatitdyes 
very well and gives bnlliant colours 
It has a veiy soft feel and has stretch 
and recovery properties. Of course, 
it will not be as big as nylon but it is a 
unique product Twenty five per 
cent of our products in the last five 
years were new products 
Q Doyouplantocooperatewithtiie 
hidianprivatesector?Sc^, with 
companies like Rebance? 

A: Reliance is a good partner 
They started up with our technolo¬ 
gy They are doing some basic 
biotech research and we are open to 
co-operating with them inbiotech- 
nology mthe future In fact, we had 
a meetmg with Mukesh 
Q.IsthereanytalkbetweenRe- 
IkmcearuiyouprseUmgyourfibre 
business to them orTWoWngffim 
partners? 

A: There has not been y 
direct conversation. 



Cool explanations 

Who said chemists didn’t have a 
sense of humour’ Dr F Sherwood 
Rowland (m the picture), whose 
scientific work m the 1970s alert¬ 
ed the worldtothedangersofchlo- 



rofluorocarbons, which subse- 
quentlyhelpedhimwintheNobel 
pnzemChemistryml995,hadthis 
to say on the science behind cli¬ 
mate change “The meteorologist’s 
viewisthateveiythmgisveiycom- 
phcated and seldom do you find a 
single cause So they learn not to 
look for cause and effect But 
chemists control for parameters 
So they always lookf or cause and 
an effect But the danger for the ' 
meteorologist is thattheywon’tsee 
it when it’s there and the chemist. 

willseeitwhenit’snotthf'w ” 



Hydrogen economy making inroads 




T iEffi us catdi-phrase—hydrogen 
economy — is making inroads 
into green events On the heels of 
President Bush's hydrogen fuel initia¬ 
tive, a key US representative has said 
India too could benefit from the tech¬ 
nology, "if It were truly cost-effective" 
Speaking to reporters on the side¬ 
lines of the Delhi Summit on Sustain¬ 
able Development (DSDS-2003) or¬ 
ganised by TERI la st week. Dr James R 
Mahoney, assistant secretary of com¬ 
merce for oceans and atmosphere and 
direaor, US Climate Change Science 
Program said that "if industry co-oper- 

li i! « . ! , d ' .» 

. ^ ''Is y ^ ' 1 I 1 

veloping countncs like India, there is 
no reason why even the hydrogen fuel 


cell technology" can't be shared 

In 'TERI director general Dr R K 
Pachaun's interpretation, to make fuel 
cell cost-effective, India would have to 
pitch in with necessary capaaty bu ild- 
ing "No one will go the whole way to 
give supenor technology on a platter I 
think policy-makers should immedi¬ 
ately follow It up and give it concrete 
shape We always ask for technology 
transfer and external aid in gencial 
terms and do not take the issue into 
specifics" 

Dr Mahoney was answering a spe¬ 
cific query from ET on how cutting- 
edge the technologies (being oftcred) 
were, in on-going bilateral pio- 
grammcs. He said that "bilateral" by 
delmition implied collaboration 
where there is mutual iienefit. 

"It is not as if anything that is devel¬ 
oped in the US can be dumped any¬ 


where in the woi Id. it has to be perti¬ 
nent to the needs of the developing 
countries. And if so, it also piovides 
great potential for US cotqiorates to ex¬ 
pand markets," he said. 

Elaborating further he said that it 
was not just the fuel cell technology, 
even others like the hybndgaselectnc 
vehicles could be deployed in devel¬ 
oping countries 

Earlier this fonnight. Bush an¬ 
nounced a $ 1 2 billion hydrogen fuel 
initiative to reverse Amenca's growing 
dependence on foreign oil by develop¬ 
ing technology for commeraally vi¬ 
able hydrogen-powered fuel cells lo, 
power cars, trucks, homes and busi¬ 
nesses "with no pollution or green -1 
house gases." Environmentalists have 
opposed It as fossil fuels like coal, nu-j 
clear power and gasoline are used tea 
produce hydrogen in the first place a 




‘A carbon tax needs 
general support’ 

F Sherwood Rowland 

Muchofthecreditfortheglobalcon- They asked us ifwe would prepare 

cemaboutthe greenhouse effect I 1 H /\ equipmentfortheirplanesaswedo 

surely belongs to Nobel laureate I | for NASA We did it for NASDA But 

FShenw)odRowland,76,Donald \ we’re nottheonlynon-Japanese re- 

Bren research professor of chem- - search group on board We’ve done 

istry and earth sciences at the Uni- a lot of studies in Paci fic airspace es- 

versityofCalifomia,Irvme,USA.In about long-term effects Then you peciallywithwhat’s flowing out of 
the 1970s, Rowland’s research, with suddenly find that the things that China. Since Chma has different 

Dr Mario Molina, on the dangers of are all in place have their downside regulations under the Montreal 

chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) and and that becomes a question of how Protocol, with a deadline of2006— 

how they deplete the ozone layer, youhandleit For the developing Japan’s deadline was 1996—you 

helped win him, Molina andPaul world, the question is whether you can tell Chinese plumes from 

Crutzen the Nobel prize in Chem- can modifyyour course to avoid the Japanese plumes Inaddition,we 

In D idin recent^ fnr environmental problems that were have samplesfrora45 Chinese 

TataEnergyResearchlnstitute’s produced by the development of cities at the ground level Yougeta 

Delhi Sustainable Development this higher standard of living where fmgerpnnt of what’s going on at 

Summit, Rowlandspohe to pollution only affected those near- each city and it’s interesting that the 

Anil G Jacob on various issues by But with carbon dioxide (CO 2 ) Chmese let us do it Ozone is good if 

Excerpts- and CFCs you have problems that we don’t come into contact with it 

have effects a long distance away But it has a negative effect on most 

Q.Doyou think the scienti^c com- That harm has now been identified biology and on human beings 
mimity should intcroctmorewith So (developing countnes) could Q. You hove suggested a carbon 
themeebato get niore attention for pollutetheir own cities, which is taxpreffUnenttrarisportsystems. 
policy-orienft^ legislation? what is being followed, so one could A: It’s the most inexpensive thing to 

Ailthinkthat’samovingtarget.In- say, “You knew that would happen do YoucanletC020utifyoubumit 
dustry wasn’t prepared initMy they as it did in the US and Western Eu- off But if there are consequences of 


Photo hv AMIT KUMAR 



had no one who understood atmos- rope but it’s too bad you couldn’t 

phene chemistry. In early 1975, one find apaththat didn’t go all the way 

of our collaborators said, “Don’tget tothebadpollution”,butitdoes 

overconfident [Industry] doesn’t mean that no one else developed a 

have anyone who knows anything scheme for a higher standard of liv- 

now ButmayeartheywiUandthey mg without pollution 

will start emphasismgthe uncertam- Q. Is this the only trajectory that de¬ 
fies [aboutyourfmdmgs] ’’That velopingcountries can foUow? 

turned outtobe true In September A: It’s probably asking too much of 

1976,aNationalAcaderaiesof Sci- developing countries, withfarfew- 


that, then from an economic point ments of any kind that this feed 

of view, you ought to be charging to worked with any cow or whether 

makeupforthedaraageyou’redo- this was to claim credits for some- 

ing So there should be a carbon tax thingnobody could measure Orthe 
or a gasoline tax Buttherehastobe assumption that you couldn’t meas- 
ageneralsupportmthe populace ure it when you could Ofcourse,you 

for carbon tax could go in and find out whether 

Q. The Kyoto Protocol’s Clean De- those emissions were different from 

velopmentMechanism suggests Amencan or Mexican cows and so 

theuseofcarboncredits.Doyou forth Butthenhowdoyouexchange 


ence committee recommended no 
regulations fortwoyears andin Oc¬ 
tober 1976, the government an¬ 
nounced regulations to take effect m 
two years Diat banned aerosols m 
theUSfromearlyl978 Then Cana¬ 
da and Scandmavia did the same 


erscientists and support for scien- think a regulatory approach can thatforC02’Ifyouwantto convert 

tists, that they be asked to find a exist side-by-side wi^ avoluntary rupees to dollars, you need an ex¬ 
path that the First World did not compliance-based approach'^ change rate and an exchange rate 

The infrastnicture of every country has been built to satisfy its 
present climate so if you change that climate, then to some extent, 


Q.Youorwe^ “Humanity’s evcryonehos the WTong infrastructure in somewoy 

strongdrweforabetterstandardof 

lMng”has“sorTiethingtodowithcd- Q.Yourinitialworkwasonthede- A; I worry about a credits systems, between methane and CO 2 is not 

rnostaJltheproblerrisrnankindhas pletionofozonemthestratosphere espeaallywhenyou do it across easyto establish and there are alot of 

producedinthe atmosphere” But butyourr&xntresearch focuses on compounds OneofthediscussionsI aiguments[eitherway],soifyou’re 

whathopedoesscienceofferfor the effects ofozoneinurban areas, heard was that a developed country goingto do that, you have to know 

fhosein developingcounbieswho Whatareyourlatestfindings? had invented or discovered a feed whattodotovenfythattheeffects 

recfiureabetterstmdardoflivmg? A-Wearedomgavane1yofstudies that could be givento cows to pre- you’re claiming actually exist. Then 

A; Most ofthe developments that We’ve been in Santiago, Chile, venttheemissionofmethaneand there’saquestionofnotjustvenfica- 

occurred in the First World’s devel- Karachi, Taipei, Johannesburg, they wouldapplyittocowsmUgan- tion but what should the exchange 

opment of standard of living de- HongKongand Chinese cities We da And this with no measurements ratebe?That’sapotentiallysaentif- 

pended on fossil fuel consumption do aircraft expenments, especially of methane given off by cows m ic question but it has policy impbea- 

atatime (when) no one worried with NASDA (the Japanese NASA) Uganda. There were no measure- tionstoo—methane has a 10 year 


lifetime but CO^has a 100 year life- 
bme, so whichlwetime are you going 
touse*^ 

QAccordir^toDrKktpartiBa- 
rriakrishna, anecologicalperspec- 
tive “stresses linkages among the el¬ 
ements of cornplexsystcms” while a 
technology perspectiveismorere- 
ductioriistButcbmatechartgeasan 
intemationalproblem has both eco- 
hgicalandtedinobgicalelements... 
A. The effects of climate change are 
not distnbuted equally between 
Tuvalu and, say, Switzerland, on 
the sea-level nse. The concerns of 
melting of polar ice are not directly 
important for Mexico So how do 
you know who the winners and los¬ 
ers are’ One thing you do know is 
there are more losers than winners 
The infrastructure of every 
I ■/. p '.! 1 '■ I I 

■>><' '< I.' ' 

. ,-1 >!)(•..- I . 

. I, r. V ' 

some way So the question is, are 
you changmgthe cliirfhie and in 
what way, then the ^ter you cha¬ 
nge it, the more likelyyou are to 
make thmgs wrong* 




Gulf war holds little worry for India 


Asha Ram Sihag 

T he unfinished agenda of 
the 1990-91 Gulf War is 
being opened up again by a 
belligerent US President, and 
the world fears a war very 
soon 

The interim report of the 
weapons inspectors has only 
led to demands for co¬ 
operation in ‘substance’ and 
an immediate end to 
‘deception’ 

Unless the regime in Iraq 
capitulates, the war rhetoric 
will surely culminate in war 
cry. And repercussions will 
be felt the world over, 
especially economically 
How serious a threat does 
an Iraq war pose to Indian 
economy? What can be done 
to mitigate or manage the 
impacts? 

The answer, of course, 
will depend on how the war 
unfolds. A short, quick war 
that leads to the installation 
of d West-friendly regime in 
Baghdad could change the 
geo-politics of oil forever 
With crude reserves second 
only to Saudi Arabia’s, Iraq 
can emerge as a major 


stabilising force and may 
help put to rest fears about 
use of oil as a weapon 

This may lead to more 
rational arrangements for 
the management of the oil 
resources which are based 
on explicit recognition of the 
stake of consumers with 
producers 

While that may well be, 
the concerns today are 
naturally centred around the 
adverse effects of war in the 
short run. 

A TERI study delineated 
these effects based on a 
scenario-analysis and 
corresponding impacts on 
major macro-economic 
parameters as well as prices 
of petroleum products. 

The conclusion War in 
the Gulf is no trifling matter, 
the Indian economy today is 
well enough poised to take 
m stride its economic 
impacts 

The macro-economic 
vulnerability of the economy 
to oil price shocks, as seen 
through a composite of the 
major macro variables of 
GDP growth rate, inflation, 
and the forex position, which 


peaked in 1990-91, is at 
historically low levels 
Given the overwhelming 
might of the US and its 
allies, the course of war may 
not be very different from 
the last time 
In this most likely 
scenario, with a similar oil 
price trajectory, the price 
may go up to $60 a barrel 
before declining below $25 
in three months 
In the worst case scenario, 
involving widespread 
disruption of oil 
infrastructure in the region, 
a prolonged conflict, and 
rising political and social 
tensions in the region, the 
prices may shoot up to $80 a 
barrel and may only decline 
to $40 a year from now 
In the most likely 
scenario, the oil import bill 
would increase by 50 per 
cent but the increment, at $5 
billion, would be 
manageable in view of the 
comfortable forex reserves 
position 

The direct impact on 
inflation as well as GDP 
growth rate at fraction of 
one per cent would be 


indistinguishable from 
similar impacts from myriad 
other causes 

On the other hand, under 
the ad valorem duty 
structure, the pass-through 
effects on import parity 
prices of major petroleum 
products would be 
substantial. At the peak, 
prices may more than 
double 

However, with a move 
towards specific duty rates 
and spreading of impacts 
over longer period, say one 
year, the impact on 
consumers can be 
smoothened 

Ironically, in that case, 
greater leeway would be 
available for cushioning the 
impact on more heavily 
taxed products such as 
petrol than on the less 
heavily taxed ones such as 
kerosene 

In this case, prices of 
petrol and diesel may have 
to bo raised by 30 per cent, 
while those of LPG and 
kerosene by over 60 per 
cent Doing anything more 
would be tantamount to 
reinventing the APM Other 


measures, such as demand 
restraint through car-less 
days, etc , are not of 
substantive value, but may 
become the focus of 
attention because of the 
political necessity for action. 

One medium-term option 
to cushion the oil price 
shock is the setting up of 
strategic petroleum reserves 
The Petroleum Minister, Mr 
Ram Naik, has announced 
the intention of the 
Government to set up a 45- 
day reserve at a capital cost 
of over Rs 4,300 crore. 

This is a conservative 
target in view of reserves of 
90-day net imports for OECD ' 
countries and 90-ddy 
domestic consumption for 
the EU countries, but from a 
poor country point of view it j 
may still be excessive 

Therefore, the sr/e of the 
reserves should bo kept at 
the minimum level necessary 
to easure the physical 
supplies to meet only the 
urgent strategic needs. 


(The author is with TERI. 
New Delhi.) 



Hidden costs 
of coal 

Sandeep Kumar 

A CERTAIN complacency enslaves 
ttie coal industry today Coal is gen¬ 
erally regarded as the cheapest source 
of energy and fuel for power genera¬ 
tion About 70 per cent of India’s coal 
production is used for electricity gener¬ 
ation However, if the environmental 
I hazards of the use of coal at power sta¬ 
tions are taken into account, the price 
I of coal might turn out to be more than 
I the other fuels. 

Toxic emissions at power plants that 
use coal deteriorate the air quality in 
the ambient areas There are environ- 
1 mental pressures — of SOx, NOx, CO^ 
and particulate matter — that contrib¬ 
ute to the emission of GHGs Like other 
fossil fuels, coal will be under scrutiny 
and required to improve its environ¬ 
mental credentials. The Kyoto Protocol 
is likely to impact global coal trade the 
most, and in the coming years India 
will have to adhere to the global envi¬ 
ronmental standards 
The disposal of fly ash is an emerging 
concern for power plants Fly ash can 
be used as an input for cement and 
brick industries But the quantum pro¬ 
duced in the coal-based thermal power 
plants across the country surpasses the 
need So, the disposal of fly ash re- 
, quires land which itself is scarce Also, 
if proper care is not taken, the ground- 
water table where the fly ash is dis¬ 
posed may become polluted, resulting 
in arsenic contamination. 

Another problem is the availability of 
coal Though the country has large re¬ 
serves, the fact is not all of it can be 
mined. 

This is because a large part of it lies 
under agricultural and forest land. Al¬ 
so, in India, about 80 per cent of the 
coal comes from opencast mines, most 
of which are less than 300 metres deep 
If we take into account the environ¬ 
mental pollution and the costs involved 
in the disposal of fly ash and the scarci¬ 
ty of mineable coal, the cost of coal, 
especially social, is quite high. The coal 
industry should address these issues 
before it is too late and unable to meet 
the increasing demand 
A comprehensive and realistic view 
IS required in this regard. The Govern¬ 
ment has already taken initiatives on 
the ash content of coal, and to reduce 
its harmful emissions into the atmo- 
1 sphere 

The ash generated should be exten¬ 
sively used in the manufacture of 
bricks and Pozzolonna Portland ce¬ 
ment (especially for constructing 
roads) Efforts should also be made to 
reclaim land on which the fly ash is dis¬ 
posed. Besides, an estimate should be 
made of coal reserves that can be real¬ 
istically mined 

Only if these issues are dealt with 
can we know the actual cost of coal vis- 
a-vis other fuels and work out a cost- 
benefit analysis to decide the cheapest 
fuel for power genei dtion 
It IS about time the Government real¬ 
ises the need to look beyond the hori¬ 
zon rather than towards it It should 
accept and embrace changes in a ratio¬ 
nal framework of timely and market- 
driven goals, which will result in the 
use of the most economical and envi¬ 
ronment-friendly fuel 


(The author is with TERI The 
views are personal) 




Regulatory relationships 

The management perspective 


Anjaii Garg 
Ekta Bhardwaj 

A re regulatory relationships 
in India well-managed*? In 
fact, are they managed at ah'? 
To answer this, one has to go 
back a little into their history 
The establishment of regulatory 
bodies m India m the mid-1990s 
marked the beginning of a new 
phase for various utilities The 
requirements of the new regu¬ 
latory role included internal and 
external co-ordination by the 
utility However, at that time, 
only a few utilities were 
equipped to deal with this added 
responsibility and not enough 
resouices — financial and hu¬ 
man — were devoted to this 
function 

This was because of the lack 
of regulatory awareness which, 
m many cases, led to a lack of 
trust and understanding be¬ 
tween the two But, over the 
years, a few service providers, 
especially the private players, 
have established divisions with¬ 
in their organisations to deal 
with regulatory issues 

The public utilities, however, 
still lag behind in tatang steps 
that could help them handle this 
relationship better. One reason 
for this IS that the public sector 
utilities are constrained by the 
imperatives of the owner — the 
government — and the regula¬ 
tor, m its relationship with the 
public utility, has ultimately to 
deal with the government This 
creates complexities and prob¬ 
lems, especially when the gov¬ 
ernment concerned is not fully 
committed to independent regu¬ 
lation 

In a number of instances, it 
has been observed that the di¬ 
rections issued by the regula¬ 
tors are not followed by the 
utilities, the reasons for this 
need to be examined Is it be¬ 
cause they place unjustifiable 
demands on the utilities*? Is the 
regulator not aware of the com¬ 
plexity of issues the utility faces 
in such instances^ 

Similarly, is the utility aware 
of the consequences of non- 
compliance with the orders is¬ 
sues by the commissions — con¬ 
sequences that are not only 
monetary but social, environ¬ 


mental, and so on*? Is the utility 
able to present its views and ap¬ 
prehensions to the regulator m 
a non-inhibitive manner and in 
a non-deterrent arena*? 

All these questions need to be 
addressed to be able to make a 
success of independent regula¬ 
tion m India This is where the 
importance of what manage¬ 
ment gurus call “relationship 
management” comes in 

Relationship management in¬ 
volves the achievement of atti¬ 


the most important relation¬ 
ships within the regulatory re¬ 
gime IS that between the 
regulator and the utility 
Both the entities face a num¬ 
ber of issues in managing their 
relationship Before discussing 
these issues, let us take a look at 
the benefits of developing an ef¬ 
ficacious regulatory relation¬ 
ship between the two It is 
important that both the parties 
see incentives to co-operate 
with each other. These mcen- 


is expected to develop gradual¬ 
ly, enabling the regulator to un¬ 
derstand the problems faced by 
the utility and help the latter 
contribute positively to growth 
and development m the sector 
One finds that there exist two 
types of regulatory relationship 
structures — formal and infor¬ 
mal If the relationship between 
the regulator and the utility is 
very informal and close, there is 
the danger of it being perceived 
as ‘regulatory capture’ On the 



tudes and behaviour that 
encourage mutual success. Ma¬ 
naging a relationship between 
two parties is the process of en¬ 
suring that both can work to¬ 
gether to meet the requirements 
of a business 

A regulatory body, by virtue 
of its role and responsibilities, 
deals wdth a number of ‘stake¬ 
holders’ and, therefore, has a 
number of relationships to man¬ 
age — with the consumers, con¬ 
sumer representative groups, 
including residential, commer¬ 
cial and industrial consumers, 
service providers (both public 
and private utilities); govern¬ 
ments, and so on 

None of these relationships is 
one-sided. There is also no de¬ 
nying that while all these rela- 
tonships are important, the 
utility is regulated directly by 
the regulator Therefore, one of 


fives will be the motivating fac¬ 
tor m building a mutually 
benefiting relationship. 

Foi the utility, the incentives 
for co-operation lie m being able 
to reduce the extent of regulato¬ 
ry uncertainty 

A concordant and harmo¬ 
nious relationship is expected to 
help the utility understand the 
approach and requirements of 
the regulator — in terms of, say, 
data requirement, monitoring 
procedures and compliance 
processes 

For the regulator, such a rela¬ 
tionship has the potential of re¬ 
ducing both the information 
constraints and the level of 
monitoring This gains greater 
importance and cannot be over¬ 
looked m the light of the limited 
resources usually available with 
the regulators 

An element of understanding 


other hand, if it is too formal, 
they may be seen as working at 
cross-purposes and as oppo¬ 
nents to each other 

Therefore, the right balance 
has to be struck to be able to 
make the arrangement a suc¬ 
cess 

Just the right distance must 
be maintained between the reg¬ 
ulators and the regulated, and a 
co-operative, regulatory rela¬ 
tionship model developed be¬ 
tween them 

However, achieving and 
maintaining this balance is not 
as easy as it appears and re¬ 
quires an in-depth study of the 
dynamics involved 

(The authors are 
respectively Researcher, 
TERI, and Graduate 
Student. University of 
Illinois, US) 





Is The^]uphoria Over CDM Unwarranted? 


PREETY BHANDARI 

N otwithstanding the 
controversies related 
to the uncertainty in 
predicting climate change, let 
alone the ratification of the 
Kyoto Protocol to the UN 
Framework Convention on 
Chmate Change (UNFCCC), 
the new and emerging issue 
insofar as the developing 
country context is concerned 
IS the access to additional 
funds and technology through 
the Clean Development 
Mechanism (CDM). Will 
CDM actually live up to the 
expectations of developing 
countries? 

The CDM, as descnbed in 
the Kyoto Protocol, is ostensi¬ 
bly to help developing coun¬ 
tries in “achieving sustainable 
development and in contribut¬ 
ing to the ultimate objective of 
the Convention" as also devel¬ 
oped countnes to meet their 
emissions reduction targets, 
This will be effected through 
projects sponsored by devel¬ 
oped countnes in developing 
countries and resulting in cer¬ 
tified emissionreductionstobe 
used by the former m comply¬ 
ing with their commitments. 

As things stand now, the 
Kyoto Protocol will enter into 
force if it is ratified by 55 coun¬ 
tnes mcluding Annex I (syn¬ 
onymous with developed 
country Parties) countnes 
accounting for 55% of the 
reduction commitment of the 
developed countries The sta¬ 
tus at the'moment is that 101 
countnes (includmg only 30 
from developed world) have 
ratified the Protocol but these 
account for only 43 9% of the 
emission reduction commit¬ 
ments of developed countries 
This has significant imph- 
cations for the size of the mar¬ 
ket for the CDM. According to 
the Kyoto Protocol, the total 
emission reductions that need 
to be undertaken by the first 
commitment period i e. 2008- 
12, IS about 620 Mt C. With the 
withdrawal of the US, the 
emission reduction require¬ 
ment has reduced themterna- 
tional requirement to only 196 
Mt C Fiirther, with recent 
vociferous bargammg by devel¬ 
oped countries which enables 
them to use forest manage- 



. 


ment to sequester carbon to able development in develop- generate for them? Or are these 
meet their carbon commit- mg countnes. plans contmgent on imponder- 

ments, it further reduces the Evenifoneweie to discount ables such as the return of the 
requirement to 125 MtC recourse to “hot air" of 92 MtC, US to the fold, or development 
Another detractor from the pie and assume optimistically that of a parallel market’ Decisions 
is the provision m the Protocol all of 125 MtC would be met of this kmd are remarkable, as 
for emissions tradmg (Article through the CDM, it would the rules of the game afe yet to 
17) of the protocol This allows amount to a flow of funds of be evolved, and CDM may turn 
countnes such as Russia and only $2 bilhon at the current out to be relatively unattractive 

the CIS states_in that part of 

who, due to mi • , .• tip jt piocecds 

unforeseen cir- The international rules JOT CDM are from sales of 

S^Ts^^^eco- evolving gradually. At the eighth session of S'lwty m 
nomic slow- Conference of the Parties, the rules of 

down, have ^ „ .. _ , administrative 


able development in develop- 
mg countnes. 

Even if one weie to discount 
recourse to “hot air" of 92 MtC, 
and assume optimistically that 
all of 125 MtC would be met 
through the CDM, it would 
amount to a flow of funds of 
only $2 bilhon at the current 


fortuitously proceaw 
managed to 
reduce their 

emissions to be- 

able to sell their excess quota to 
buyers m the market These 
countnes were given targets 
that are likely to be above what 
their emissions will be even if 
no conscious measures are 
taken to reduce emissions It is 
estimated that supphes from 
these countnes could be be of 
the order of 92 MtC, which 
aggravates the situation fur¬ 
ther, leaving a paltry 33 MtC 
The market size at the moment 
is thus about 33 MtC, and these 
reductions could be met by 
three alternative pathways — 
domestic action in developed 
countnes or by jomtly imple¬ 
menting projects in other 
developed countnes or 
through the CDM, the much- 
touted mechanism for sustain¬ 


procedurefor the Executive Board of the expenses of the 
CDM were adopted Executive 

--- Board, com- 

:cess quota to expected pnce of Certified pounded by 2% of the proceeds 


Emission Reduction (CER) to 
be$18/t-C(or$5/tofC02) On 
the other hand, mfiows 
through the FDI to developmg 
countnes is as hi^ as $200 bil- 
hon 

So why the euphona for 
CDM? And it is strange that 
many have jumped into the 
fray, for developing CDM pio- 
jects At the moment the 
Prototype Carbon Fund of the 
World Bank, and some 
European governments are 
takmg the lead, and some con¬ 
sultancies such as Pnce 
Waterhouse Coopers are gear- 
mg up to play a role as opera¬ 
tional entities for vahdatmg 
and verifying CDM projects. 
How much business would it 


gomg toward a vulnerabihty 
and adaptation fiind Also, 
there is a hkelihood of a fees to 
register a project with the CDM 
Executive Board Also, vahda- 
tion of projects and verification 
of CERs by independent enti¬ 
ties imply a drain on the project 
economics, implying that CDM 
may not be the preferred 
avenue foi meeting commit¬ 
ments 

What are the imphcations of 
the above for India? With 
China as the preferred destina¬ 
tion, and much of the experi¬ 
mentation on the subject bemg 
undertaken with bilateral 
money or multilateral funds, 
would a true market develop, 
mteinationally? Ostensibly, the 


small scale CDM projects 
(mcluding renewables of about 
15 MW size), for which the 
mteinational rules and proce¬ 
dures are likely to be simplified, 
are the way out, and India may 
hke to pursue this option vigor¬ 
ously on two accounts-one to 
corner as much market as it can 
and also to gamer experience 
for developmg projects m the 
event and hope that a large 
market does matenahse To 
this extent the Ministry of 
Environment & Forests has 
come up with some intenm cri- 
tena for approving projects 
under CDM and in fact of the 
18 piojects forwarded by the 
MoEF for the Certified 
Emission Reduction 

Procurement Tender of the 
Dutch Government, six small 
scale projects have been short- 
hsted for further screening. But 
would this be enough to attract 
investors to the country’ Or 
does the answer he in project 
proponents in India developing 
unilateral projects, with ample 
expression of interest and sup¬ 
port from the Government of 
India, to enable initial creation 
of a portfolio of projects? This 
would imply that the govern¬ 
ment would have to play a more 
pioactive role m facilitating a 
supply menu rather than wait 
for the demand to grow. Aie we 
geared for that’ 

The international rules for 
CDM are evolving gradually, At 
the eighth session of the 
Conference of the Parties 
(CoP-8' '. 

for the I ' 'll . ' ■ ■ I 

CDM, and the methodology 
panel appointed by the CDM 
Executive Board were adopted 
The international process may 
be moving slowly but surely m 
formalismg the framework 
within which CDM could func¬ 
tion, but the process m India is 
yet to gather momentum For 
India to benefit from the CDM 
process, it is imperative that 
appropriate institutional 

mechanisms and modalities 
are estabhshed, and clear sig¬ 
nals are provided to projectpro- 
ponents on national priorities. 

The writer is Director, Policy 
Analysis Division, Tata 
Energy Research Institute 
(TERI) ^ / 




Environmental goods at WTO 

The question of tariff reduction 


Sandeep Singh 

I N WTO, the developed-developing di¬ 
chotomies are more often than not 
insignificant, as countries adopt differ¬ 
ent positions on individual issues that 
suit their specific interests At the Doha 
Ministerial Conference, for instance, 
the common position of developing 
countries failed to converge when they 
gave up on environment at the last mo¬ 
ment Consequently, substantial as¬ 
pects of the trade-environment debate 
were made part of negotiations 
One of the items on which negotia¬ 
tion was agreed upon was reduction or 
appropriate elimination of tariffs on 
environmental goods While the nego¬ 
tiations on this issue are going on at a 
slow pace, it has become clear that the 
developed countries will gam the most 
in terms of increased market access for 
their environmental products For the 
developing countries, it looks like 
merely a damage-control exercise as, 
m the majority of the cases, they are 
net importers of these products 

As of now, there is no internationally 
accepted definition as to what could be 
classified as an environmental good 
But, generally, the term is used for pol¬ 


lution control and related equipment 
The developed countries clearly dom¬ 
inate the market, with the US being the 
world’s biggest producer and consum¬ 
er of pollution control equipment and 
services It is also the second largest 
net exporter after Germany and Japan 
The EU, the US and Japan put together 
control 85 per cent of the global market 
in these goods and services 
Incidentally, the existing bound and 
applied tariff rates for majority of de¬ 
veloping countries for these equipment 
are quite high compared to that pre¬ 
vailing m the developed countries For 
instance, the applied tariff i ates for air- 
pollution control equipment in India 
are 25 per cent against 0-6 per cent m 
the US, Canada and Japan Therefore, 
there is little Indian exporters can ex¬ 
pect m terms of increased export op¬ 
portunities m the developed countries 
On the other hand, the developed coun¬ 
try exporters expect substantial gains 
in the developing country markets as a 
result of tariff reduction 

In the WTO, the issues ai e now being 
negotiated in the Negotiating Group on 
Market Access (NGMA) lor non-agri- 
cultural products Amidst different 
opinion on the definition of environ¬ 


mental goods ranging from pollution 
control equipment to the goods pro¬ 
duced in environmentally-sound ways, 
some member countries have pre¬ 
ferred to negotiate with a list rather 
than the definitional approach 

The US has supported a list prepared 
by Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC), which included capital equip¬ 
ment used for air-pollution control, 
waste management, renewable ener¬ 
gy, and so on Preliminarily trade data 
analysis reveals that India is a net im¬ 
porter of these goods India’s total im¬ 
ports of these equipment in 2001-02 
was Rs 6,430 crore against exports 
worth Rs 2,920 crore Moreover, most 
of these equipment have multiples uses 
— the list includes products such as 
pumps, condensers and refractory 
bricks, which aie predominantly used 
for purposes other than environmental 
protection 

However, the US has rejected inclu¬ 
sion of goods based on non-products 
related process and production meth¬ 
ods (PPMs) — the way they have been 
manufactured Article III of GATT, 
which establishes the national-treat¬ 
ment ,rulG does not allow discrimina¬ 
tion between like products based on 


production-based criterion An earlier 
list prepared by the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop¬ 
ment (OECD) also includes chemicals 
used in pollution control, and cleaner 
technologies, apart from end-of-the 
pipe pollution control equipment Ja¬ 
pan, m its recent submission to the 
trade body, added to the bewilderment 
by proposing a list, which includes such 
products as resource-efficient micro- 
wave ovens, refrigerators and video 
projectors 

India, as is the case with many other 
developing countries, does not have 
comparative advantage m trade in 
these products India has made it clear 
that It IS against recognition of PPM 
standards m trade regime, but indicat¬ 
ed its support for inclusion of environ- 
mentally-friondly natural products of 
export interest such as jute, coir, rat¬ 
tan, handloom and bamboos m the list 
ol environmental goods India’s annual 
exports of jute products and cotton 
handlooms are Rs 700 crore and Rs 
2,000 crore respectively 

India being a net importer of items 
mentioned m the APEC list, its interest 
IS m keeping the list as small as pos¬ 
sible, but it might have advantage if 


some of the natural products are in¬ 
cluded in it. However, it remains to be 
seen whether India can defend inclu¬ 
sion of cotton handlooms, as most of its 
export m this category consists of luxu¬ 
ry consumer items such as carpets, 
having little to do with environmental 
protection 

Furthermore, it will also become dif¬ 
ficult to counter inclusion of products, 
whose use/consumption or disposal is 
less negative or beneficial for the envi¬ 
ronment, but whose production man¬ 
dates technical knowhow (for example, 
the resource efficient products pro¬ 
posed by Japan) 

It remains to be seen how the envi¬ 
ronmental and trade regimes are rec¬ 
onciled, and whether the ongoing 
negotiations result in supporting the 
member countries in taking measures 
to improve their environment while 
aiding their development Identifying 
the list of goods is only the first step, the 
more important task of tariff reduction 
is going to follow 


(The writer is trade policy analyst 
with TERI, New Delhi The views^ 
expressed are personal) 
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Trade And Environment Set 
To Lock Horns At WTO 


SANDEEP SINGH 

L ess than eight months 
remain before the 
Cancun Mmistenal 
raeetmg and two years before 
the Doha Round of WTO nego¬ 
tiations IS scheduled to con¬ 
clude As with most 
contentious issues, the negoti¬ 
ations on trade and environ¬ 
ment are movmg nowhere Yet 
they are of special significance 
as they are htely to set m mo tion 
the direction for further inte¬ 
gration of trade and environ¬ 
mental objectives m the WTO 
The Declaration adopted m 
the last mmistenal m Doha, 
unhke before, contains a large 
amount of language regardmg 
the environment It not only 
designates it as an agenda item 
m the new trade round but also 
calls for efforts to promote 
cooperation between the WTO, 
the UN Environment 
Programme (UNEP), and 
other international environ¬ 
mental and development 
orgamsations. Consequently, 
the two significant items which 
are currently being negotiated 
are liberalisation of environ¬ 
mental goods and services, and 
the “relationship between 
trade obhgations in 
Multilateral Environmental 
Agreements (MEAs) and WTO 
rules" 

The developing countries, 
mcluding India, who had 
accepted the mclusion of these 
issues as a quid fro quo for gams 
m agriculture now seem to be m 
afix While there seems to be no 
visible sign of any gams on agn- 
cuiture, It is beconungmcreas- 
mgly clear that these two issues 
will have significant trade 
imphcabons 

On the first issue, no agree¬ 
ment has been arrived at on 
what could be classified as an 
‘environmental good’ 

Different opmions on defini¬ 
tional aspects range firom a nar¬ 
row definition to a broader one 
Accordmgto the narrow defim- 
tion, environmental goods are 
those wW§§ use result in a ben* 
eficial emfrorimental irnpaci 
i e , capital goocL or technolo¬ 
gies required for end-of-the- 
pipe pollution abatement The 
broader defimtion takes into 


account environmental char- 
actenstic of the goods them¬ 
selves and/or their production 
processes 

Recognismg the cross-sec¬ 
toral nature of the issue, WTO 
members have agreed that the 
negotiations on tariff reduction 
will take place with a ‘fist’ rather 
than a ‘definitional’ approach 
The US has supported ahst pre¬ 
pared by the Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation 
(APEC), which includes capi¬ 
tal equipment used for air pol¬ 
lution control, waste 
management, renewable 
energy, etc The US has also 
rejected the mclusion of goods 
based on process and produc¬ 
tion methods (PPMs), i e, the 


control capital equipment can 
prove to be a double-edged 
sword There is a possibility of 
the developed countries msist- 
ing on the mclusion of other 
goods whose use/consump- 
tion/disposal is less negative or 
beneficial for the environment, 
but whose production man¬ 
dates technical know-how, on 
the basis that they are environ- 
mentally-friendly natural prod¬ 
ucts In fact, Japan, m its latest 
submission to the trade body, 
has already proposed a hst, 
which includes products like 
resource-efficient microwave 
ovens, refrigerators and video 
projectors India does not have 
an advantage m these products 
and our existmg tariffs are quite 


An expansion of the list of environmental 
goods beyond that of pollution-control 
capital equipment can prove to be a 
double-edged sword 


way they have been manufac¬ 
tured However, it has given its 
qualified support to the mclu¬ 
sion of goods of mterest to 
developmg countries 

Incidentally, the US is the 
world’s biggest producer and 
consumer of pollution control 
equipment and services, as well 
as the second largest net 
exporter, after Germany and 
Japan The US, Japan and the 
EU together control 85% of the 
trade m this mdustry 

India, like other developmg 
countries, is also agamst the 
recogmtion of PPM standards 
m trade regime, but has mdi- 
cated Its support for the mclu¬ 
sion of environmentally 
fnendly natural products hke 
jute, coir, rattan and bamboo m 
the hst of environmental goods 
Prehmmary trade data analyses 
reveals that India is a net 
importer of items mentioned m 
the APEC hst, so India’s inter¬ 
est hes m keepmg the hst as 
small as possible, though it 
might have an advantage if 
some of the natyrql proddcts 
arOmpluded into it 

On the other hand, an 
expansion of the hst of environ¬ 
mental goods beyond poUuhon- 


high compared to those prevail¬ 
ing in the developed countnes 

The second issue being 
negotiated in the Doha round 
—the MEAs and WTO rules — 
IS slightly different Unlike 
environmental goods and ser¬ 
vices, It has been dehberated 
upon m detail m the WTO 
Committee on ’Trade and 
Environment (CTE) for more 
thanfiveyears At least 20 of the 
existing MEAs have significant 
trade provisions to achieve 
their respective objectives, 
which mi^t conflict with the 
WTO Promment among these 
are the Montreal Protocol on 
Substances that Deplete the 
Ozone Layer, the Basel 
Convention on the 
'Bransboundary Movement of 
Hazardous Wastes and Their 
Disposal, and the Convention 
for International 'Trade m 
Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Rora (CITES) 
India IS party to most of the 
MEAs m question, and there¬ 
fore Its position depends on the 
.experiences,,pf .the domestic 
mdustn, 

The Indian mdustry’s expe¬ 
riences on the Montreal 
Protocol and Basel Convention 


have been mixed The Basel 
Convention, which India rati¬ 
fied m 1992, seems to have 
adversely affected the Indian 
lead and zmc recychng indus¬ 
try Despite havmg a well- 
orgamsed system of waste 
collection, the recyclmg 
processes m India often do not 
mcorporate environmentally- 
sound practices Moreover, the 
Basel Convention does not 
have any specific financial 
mechanism to facihtate tech¬ 
nology transfer, and the techni¬ 
cal cooperation fund as well as 
that for the implementation of 
the Convention are very low, 
leaving httle hope for support 
for mdustry 

The Montreal Protocol, on 
the other hand, is perceived as 
one of the more successful 
MEAs, primarily because of 
generous provisions for finan¬ 
cial help and transfer of tech¬ 
nology on fair and favourable 
terms Nonetheless, some sec¬ 
tions of Indian industry are of 
the view that a substantial por¬ 
tion of the financial burden was 
passed on to developmg coun¬ 
tnes. In India, for instance, the 
country programme, prepared 
with the assistance of the World 
Bank, estimated grant funds of 
$2 OMhon 

However, so far, the actual 
amount committed or dis¬ 
bursed IS around $127 miUion 
— less than 10% of costs 
Therefore, m trade negotia¬ 
tions, India wall have to keep m 
mmd the special needs of 
labour-mtensive small-scale 
enterpnses as well as economic 
development, m general The 
importance of transfer of tech¬ 
nology and other positive mea¬ 
sures firmly need to be roped in 
firmly Havmg said that, it 
remams to be seen how the 
environmental and trade 
regimes are reconciled, and 
whether the ongoing negotia¬ 
tions result m supportmgmem- 
ber countnes take measures to 
improve their environment 
while aidmg their develop¬ 
ment 


fhe writer is d trade fdticij 
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Infrastructure: will the ‘partnership’ work 

There are real efficiency gains to be had from involving private funds, but clarity on the concept is still lacking 


i i Unlike previous Budgets, the fi¬ 
nance mimster’s speech stressed 
the need for leveragmg publicfunds 
to encourage private participation 
in infrastructure sectors, and pro¬ 
posed a “viability gap funding” 

(VC,Pi mechanism to a'h i aci 
R''()0.00ficroieir.ioad'' rail air¬ 
ports and seaports Underthe new 
scheme, for EOT (build, operate, 
transfer) projects in roads, the gov¬ 
ernment will provide a "subsidy” in 
the form of an a n nii it\ flow^o meet 
ilieshortia'i be'vuior anticipaied 
revenue and loan repayment obliga¬ 
tions; forthe rail sector, m the form 
of equity to an already estabhshed 


new companies bemgformed, and 
finally, for seaports, the VGF will 
cover differences between user 
char ges and debt sen ice oblig.i- 
iions OnaiMnnudKion buMS I’lese 
'OHd''” "■ '‘"’ri'i , 


\l',) ■ ! ( ,') -i- ' ■ I -v ‘‘‘n 

is expected to be invested in roads 

Does the VGF concept conform 
to the existing BOT practice based 
on toll, annuity or SPVs in the roads 
sector‘d In 1997, the government is¬ 
sued an elaborate framework for 
the BOT mechanism, which in¬ 
cludes atoUing policy Underthe 
mechamsm, a toll-based, capital 
grant subsidy from the government 
linked with mvestor’s equity is also 
permitted Other than this, the “an¬ 
nuity approach” is one of the pre¬ 
ferred options where the pnvate de¬ 
veloper IS paid annually dunngthe 
concessionpenod after an inde¬ 
pendent engineer certifies that the 
quality of service available to road 
users IS in accordance with the con¬ 
cession agreement This approach 
IS essentially based on deferred pay¬ 
ments by governments m place of 
tolls In essence, these are construc¬ 
tion and mamtenance contracts, 
which hardly commerciahse high¬ 
way projects Experts argue that 
this approach does not bring any ad¬ 
ditional resources, and is based on 
high-cost debt and equity, which are 
subsequently passed on to govern¬ 
ments through annuity payments. 

Fmally, underthe SPV approach. 


SKSarkar 

Senior Fellow, 
Tata Energy Research 
Institute (TERI) 
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“Current experience 
shows that unless 
project preparations are 
at an adiwiced stage, 
such investment during 
the next fiscal wUlhe 
difficut to attract^ 

the NationalHighway Authonty of 
India (NHAl) or the government 
provides equity supportto the proj- 
ectforleveragmgpublicfunds Un¬ 
derthe BOT scheme, the NHAI has 
undertaken 20 projects worth Rs 
2,670 crore under toll-based 
schemes, Rs 2,354 crore under an¬ 
nuity,andRs 1,798 crore under SPV 
The new VGF concept in roads 
does not seem to fall under any of 
these schemes Under toll-based 
BOT, the commercial nsks he with 
the pnvate developer, while under 
VGF k does not if there is a shortfall 
between anticipated and actual rev¬ 
enues, the government will extend 
subsidy support With suitable 


changes, the VGF Only public 

concept may look pnvate part- 

hke the toll-based nerships (PPP) 

BOT under which a can work If the 

one-time capital K DFRATF P'^^ihc sector were 

grant (finked with w ^^>.1 L/L Urv I Lj capable of han- 

equity participation) dling this task 

could be given to the developer alone, we would not be in this un- 

However, m any case, the grant rele- holy mess well over half a century 

ase should not be finked to the pro- after independence 

ject's physical performance, as be- The most common case made is, 

mg envisaged m paragraph 50 of the of course, the acute shortage of fi- 
Budget speech Underthe annuity- nancial resources in the hands of 

based BOT, traffic nsks are not bo- the government. The number of ze- 

meby the pnvate developer, who re- roes in the funds required forany 
ceives only deferred payments from sector of infrastructure develop- 
the government over afixedpenod ment in India is enough to make any 

Fmally, under the SPV category, finance secretary roll up his eyes in 

NHAI puts up 30 to 40 per cent of the helpless disgust TheRakeshMo- 
projectcostasequitysupport, while han Committee made sure of that! 

under VGF there will be subsidy sup- But that report represents reali- 

portbasedondifferentnorms ty Further, the tragedy is thatpoor 

Can an annual subsidy of Rs infrastructure represents not only 

2,000 crore attract Rs40,000 crore the current poor quality of fife of In- 

from the private sector in roads'^ dians, but also promises to hold 

The Budget document assumes that back the economy in the future. The 
dunng 2003-04, about3,000 km of tax and non-tax collections of the 

roads will be taken up for f our-lan- government are hard pressed to pay 

mg, whichimplies an mvestment of the salanes of a bloated bureaucra- 
Rsi2,000crore Assuming the max- cy and service the government debt 
imum level of subsidy at Rs 2,000 •. 

crore,itwillcallforanmvestmentof c.". r •' • > .»- 

Rsl0,000crorefromthepnvatesec- ture No wonder our innovative fi- 
tor dunng2003-04 Currentexpen- nance mmister has proposed, in the 

ence shows that unless project latest Budget, to “leverage” Rs 2,000 

preparations are at an advanced crore a year of government spend- 

stage, such mvestment during the ingmto aRs 60,000-croremvest- 

next fiscal will be difficultto attract mentplanformfrastructure—with 

Some implementation issues a little help from the pnvate sector' 

under the VGF concept, who will However, to me, this is not the 

determme the level of annual sub- realjustification for PPP It is not as 

sidy to be given to a pnvate develop- if the pnvate sector has access to 
er, as this would require determin- some secret garden that grows pn- 

ing, on an annual basis, the current vate money! The pnvate sector is 

level of revenue as against the antic- just one funnel through which the 
ipated revenue'^ And what are "pru- capital m the economy gets allocat- 


U Only public 
pnvate part¬ 
nerships (PPP) 
can work If the 

'I P P A T [I public sector were 
-^‘-Urv I Lj capable of han¬ 
dling this task 

alone, we would not be in this un¬ 
holy mess well over half a century 
after independence 

The most common case made is, 
of course, the acute shortage of fi¬ 
nancial resources in the hands of 
the government. The number of ze¬ 
roes in the funds required forany 
sector of infrastructure develop¬ 
ment in India is enough to make any 
finance secretary roll up his eyes in 
helpless disgust TheRakeshMo- 
han Committeemadesureofthat! 

But that report represents reali¬ 
ty Further, the tragedy is thatpoor 
infrastructure represents not only 
the current poor quality of fife of In¬ 
dians, but also promises to hold 
back the economy in the future. The 
tax and non-tax collections of the 
government are hard pressed to pay 
the salanes of a bloated bureaucra¬ 
cy and service the government debt 


ture No wonder our innovative fi¬ 
nance mmister has proposed, in the 
latest Budget, to “leverage” Rs 2,000 
crore a year of government spend- 
ingmto aRs 60,OOO-crore mvest¬ 
ment plan for mfrastructure—with 
a little help from the pnvate sector' 
However, to me, this is not the 
realjustification for PPP It is not as 
if the pnvate sector has access to 
some secret garden that grows pn¬ 
vate money! The pnvate sectons 


dent and reasonable” loan repay¬ 
ment obligations on the part of the 
developer‘s Should a policy-making 
body such as the mimstry deal with 
such implementation issues’ 
Second, how long should the 
government bearthe subsidy’ Con- 
tmuing the subsidy dunng the entire 
penod of the BOT contract would 
have an adverse fiscal impact. 

Third, where is the Budget provision 
for such subsidy dunng2003-04’ In 
sum, what we need atthis stage 
istheclanty of the VGF concept 


Pradeep Singh 

Presidents CEO, IL&FS 
Infrastructure Development 
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ed for different purposes Let me 
go one step further and suggest 
that pnvate capital is neither nec¬ 
essary nor sufficient forthe suc¬ 
cess of PPP The Dabhol project is a 
good example of the failure of PPP 
in spite of substantial pnvate capi¬ 
tal The well-structured manage¬ 
ment contract for waste disposal in 
Chennai might well turn out to be 
an example of a successful PPP 
without any substantial pnvate 
capital involvement 

The real draw of PPP lies in the 


‘The real draw of the 
partnership Uesinthe 
efficiency gains to be 
made by deploying 
profit-seeking 
private funds for 
infrastructure services'" 

efficiency gams to be made by de¬ 
ploying profit-seeking pnvate 
funds forthe construction, opera¬ 
tions and mamtenance of infra¬ 
structure services It does not mat¬ 
ter whether the pnvate funds de¬ 
ployed constitute 20 or 80 per cent 
of the cost of a project Italsodoes 
not matter whether the proj ect is 
commercially viable or rests on 
subsidies or cross subsidies Pri¬ 
vate management will need to run 
the entire project efficiently m or¬ 
der for their mvestment to earn a 
high rate of return The profit mo¬ 
tive IS a great organiser of human 
energies and creativity' 

However, we need to ensure 


that the support to the project from 
the government (public) partners 
IS arnved at through a competitive 
process and that the payouts to the 
private partners are linked to per¬ 
formance The pnvate investor 
must compete—either in the mar¬ 
ket, or for the market 

The resulting efficiency will en¬ 
sure that the hard-earned taxes 
paid by our people and their pre¬ 
cious savings deployed m infra¬ 
structure are put to productive use 
It will ensure that half of the treat¬ 
ed piped water m our cities is not 
lost to mother earth, one-third of 
the power produced is not stolen 
and abused, and that our wheat 
stocks do not rot for want of port 
facilities for exports 

These efficiency gams and the 
consequent profits will also, in¬ 
deed, draw capital, domestic and 
foreign, to mfrastructure—but 
that is the cart, not the horse And 
this is at the heart of successful 
public private partnerships 

But the “partnership” in PPPs is 
not just about public and pnvate 
capital joining hands with pnvate 
commercial discipline The detrac¬ 
tors of PPP often, Ignorantly, hold 
out the excesses of the “rent seek¬ 
ing” pnvate sector as grounds for 
rejectmg public-pnvate partner¬ 
ships That IS like refusing to light a 
fire m your kitchen because fire 
can bum down your home' 

The concept of public pnvate 
partnerships is also about the gov¬ 
ernment actmg as the guardian of 
the public good, of ensunng equity 
and fair play The public policy 
maker must decide and enforce 
mechamsms for checking profi- 
teenng, protecting the environ¬ 
ment, of looking afterthe interests 
of the weak and the poor, and of bal¬ 
ancing the mterests of this genera¬ 
tion and the next The monopolistic 
control vested m the pnvate service 
provider must be tempered by regu¬ 
lation by the state But all this within 
the three comers of PPP 

This delicate balancing of nsks 
m a good PPP stmeture is, howev¬ 
er, a tightrope dance—a dance 
that, we, as a nation, have begun to 
learn. We must, if we are to take 
our place m the sun 
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The existing inefficiencies in coal and rail sector impact input costs of electricity production since the delivered fuel cost 

at the plant gate is the largest component in the electricity tariff, say S K Sarkar and S K Chand 

{ 


T he symbiotic link between re¬ 
forms in the power and coal sec¬ 
tors needs greater attention The 
policy framework in the coal sec¬ 
tor has a direct beanng on the pcifoim- 
ance of the power sector Sixty per cent 
(62 631 MW) of powergeneiating capac¬ 
ity is coal based and the coal industry is 
yirtually operated by a monopoly Of the 
total domestic coal production of 328 mil¬ 
lion tonnes (MT) in 2001-02 about 74% 
was consumed by power utilities alone In 
2001, the Indian Railways again a mo¬ 
nopoly, earned about 53% ofthe coal,ac¬ 
counting for 48% of all reyenue traffic All 
these haye a bearing on the power tariff 
There can be no reasonable power tar¬ 
iff for the ultimate consumer if huge inef¬ 
ficiencies beset the coal sector The piob- 
lem gets compounded when the share of 
hydel, much cheaper over a longei peii- 
od, falls wav below' the originally envis¬ 
aged ratio of 60% themtal against 40%, 
hvdel The attiial ratio is 82% theimal 
against 15"o hvdel So the impact of re¬ 
forms in the coal sector is even more on 
the power sector 

Thus the delivered luel cost at powei 
plant level is very important It mtci aha, 
includes basic coal price, and the relev ant 
tiansportation cost An^ eliiciency im- 
prov enient on these accounts will have a 
iavourableimpaa on end users Unlortu- 
nateh, coal andrailwavs aregoveinmeni 
owned monopolies and exhibit inellicaen- 
CRs For example the etficiena’of men 
and machine IS dismalh lowloi both un¬ 
derground and open-cast mines and is 
now belt ncai international standards 
Nciihci liberalisation in tin coal sector 
since HA'S On has diamaticallv im[iiovLci 
Us pciformance, nor has deconii oiling ol 
ilspnces lesulied in immediate ieduction 
ol basic prices ol coal 
The basic coal price in general i elates to 
quality of coal, us grade and related heat 
value The coal quality at powei plants is 
at least one oi two giades lower than 
what It IS billed lot Shortages in tiansit 
aie in excess of 5%,, but Indian Railways 
(IR) does not accept anv responsibility lor 



that Powei utilities are hence obligated 
topav fortius loss which is stibsequenth 
passed on to the consumers Second the 
rov ally on coal gets rev ised upw arc! every 
third year, and the consumer bears that 

cost U)0 

The consumer is also buidened with 
llie annual inci ease ol ah each high Irtighi 
charges although rail iraiisponationiaies 
arc tailing imeinationalK Infaa Indian 
coal height rales shove subsianiialannual 
mcieases over the last six \ears m con¬ 
stant terms at ovc i 20% Tluavciagt re¬ 
alisation ol height from coal/tonnc-km is 
highci than the aveiage tost ut all other 
goodsiiansponedbv ihciaihvavs Reduc- 
lion in lcksco|)it elk cl in licighl hasalso 
caused comparativclv liighc i cusi oldchv 
eiedcoaltoiiuigciisiancc usets Tbaiespc 
ciallv holds loi disiani 8FBs which aie 
unlikcthc (iiiosllv pn-headiccniralpcm- 
ei geneiaiors 

IRisalwavsshon olcapaciu bmaher- 
native modes ol iransporiauon do noi t x- 
isi Also despite the height liberalisation 
that has occurred in ihis sectur the price 
ranonahsat ion exercise has been v erv iun- 


ited Issues like multiple, nr irrational, 
linkages and others also directh impact 
the cost of coal and, thus, the cost of pow - 
er generation 

T he I eduction of working capital in a 
power plant can also affect ihe level ol 
powti laiilf inaposinvemannei Forlhis 
coal mvemorv at the uiihiics has to be ra¬ 
tionalised Until recenth, coal based pow¬ 
ei stations weit required to carry coal 
slocks equivalent to either ol 15 oi 30 
davs' consumption tic|)ending on 
whcthei then w'crt jiithead oi rail-fed 
utilities The distance from the coal 
souice, logistics ol iians|ioilauon or ca- 
[uiLitv loSlock were noi coiisideic d when 
loimulaiing tins ad hoc norm, which has 
been lowcicd niaiginally by the central 
goveiumeni reccnilv 

In lad the practice ol building huge in- 
venioiiesstaned since 1996-97, whenihe 
loial coal stocks loi all coal-iiied power 
siaiioiis rose from less than 3 million 
tonne m January 1996 to more than 17 
MT in April 1998 wiih no corresponding 
nse in generating capaciiv Sinee then, to¬ 


tal closing stocks of coal at power utilities 
has been hovering at around 14 MT At 
times, supply at plant level can vary' from 
80-150% of the quantit\ as fixed bv the 
official expert body Large plant level coal 
invemones also result in their deteriora¬ 
tion, resulting in increased generation 
costs Roughly estimated, more than Rs 
2,000 ciore of working capital have been 
permanently locked up in the cualinven- 
lurv ol all power utilities in recent years 
The ultimate consumers obviously are 
paving for these inefficiencies 

All the existing inefficiencies in coal 
and rail seaor do impart input costs of 
electricity pioduction since the dehveied 
fuel cost at the plant gate is the largest 
component in the electricity tariff Forex- 
ample, the procurement cost ol elertiiciiv 
by a transmission cumpanv is roughly 
around Rs 2 per unit for a tvpical coal 
based supply uiiht\' Of this fuel cost alone 
accounts for 60 to 80% of the total tanff, 
depending on the age oi the plant and 
other lactois Under the "Merit order dis¬ 
patch' as mandated by elecuiciiv regula¬ 
tors, the power purchase is now based on 
the lowest cost, but this is dehnitcly not an 
efficient cost 

The elecincitv regulator should scriiii- 
nisc the ethcicncv of total input costs 
Since they have no luiisdiclion on the 
coal sector undci the existing statute this 
c xeiase will not yield optimum and quick 
results However by such a scruiin^ thev 
can always bring out the ineflicicncics for 
a public debate, and subsequent lesolu- 
tion bv the govtrnmeni Secondly gov¬ 
ernment should exploit' posmomng an 
energv sicioi ugulatoi havmg|uiisdic- 
lion overthe coal secioi loo rliiidlv coal 
sccior icsiruciuiing has to be iniliaieti bv 
allowing couipc'UUon within the seven 
coal pioducing comiianics Finally a 
legally cniorccable tniiamic contract be¬ 
tween the [lower rail anti coal sectors 
must be m place lor laiionahsed supplies 
with built m bonuses and [itnahies, thus 
reducing vv astages and benefiting the ulii- 
mate consumer 

(The authors arc with the TERI, New Delia) 
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Heading for deadlock in Cancun? 


Sandeep Singh 

T he Doli.i Hound ()(Irudo lu’goli.i- 
tions IS in sonu3 ddl’u ully WlioUi- 
pr llie diRiculUos prove 
insurmouiUable depends on wlipUier 
llio developed world Lonlmues with 
the unnetessiiry rigidity it has shown 
so far on issues trucial to the devel¬ 
oping world 

Four inipoitaiit deadlines on 
'trade-related aspei ts ol intellectual 
rights (I mi’s) and ac c i-ss to c'ssential 
iiiedn me, spc'c lal and dilli'i eiiLuil 
treatment iS8il)) for dcncdoping 
countries, implementation issues 
and agric ulture — all ol great c on- 
, ( orn to the* developing woi Id — have 
, bi'on missed And tlieic' is th(> risk 
^that two moie deadlines will slip hy 
®)oIore the Oaiu mi ministerial 
meeting 

'I he amhitious Ooha Kouiid, 
termed <i develo|)ment.il immd, was 
lauiuhed dm mg tin' loui th-mimste- 
rial meeting held at Doha in 2001 
With sepal ate dec lai ations on iiiiplc*- 
mentation issue's, Hill’s and puhlic 
hc'alth, negotiations wc'rc' hium he'd 
on eight dilleri'iit issue's 

Ihesc nc'gotiations arc* jiail ol a 
'bingie undi'i taking', mi'anmg that 
the Issue's constitute a single' p<n k- 
ago Nothing is iigreed till membc'i- 
countries arrive at .ind .ue bound 
by, agreement in all eight areas cjf 
, negotiations 

■' What continues to dog many, a 
year-and-a-hidf later is, however, 
that the staleimite m (rucial areas 
may lead to a gridloe k in the* overall 
negotiations 1 he p.ue ol iic'goLia- 
tions on ser vit es lor instance have 
slowed down since it became i.li'ar 
that the deadline on agricultural 
modahtic's would bc' missed 

On the issue ol Slid) provisions, no 
progress has been made since the 
'oha meeting, as the luiuiarnental 
divisions belvvei'ii member-coun¬ 
tries jiprslbt Thus, one after the oth¬ 
er, three deadlines have bc'en 
missed 

Tliere are as many as 155 S8tD 
provisions that provide favourable 
treatment to the developing and 
least developed eountries, liowever, 
all of them are just best-endeavour 
promises Ihey are not legal obliga¬ 
tions and, therelore, more often than 
not, are forgotten 

The Doha Declaration requires 
these S&D provisions to be reviewed 
with a view to strengthening them 
and making them inoie precise, el- 
fective and operational 

Subsequently, Ambassador Hans¬ 
ford Smith, Chair of the Coinrmttee 
■ on Trade and Development (CID), 
identilied 22 Agreement-specific 
proposals on wine h he felt it was pos- 
, siblo to make immediate recommen¬ 
dations lor a doc ision 1 lowc'vc'r, “the 
Members were not willing to go the 
extra yard”, he summarised the pro¬ 
gress on consultation took place so 
far 

In agricultural negotiations, with 
the Cairns group and the' J U bc'ing at 
loggerhoacls, and majoiity of devel¬ 
oping countries playing tlici rule' of 


mc'rely passive onlookers, ('Herts to 
agree on modalilles by the end- 
^iaIltl deadline' have lailc'cl 

1 hese modalities ar e to set out the 
broad aims, the negotiations, the 
methodology to be lollovvc'd during 
the aetmil procc'ss, and the c'lid-ie- 
sults expc'c tc'd, m the ttirc'e mam ar¬ 
eas ol ic'lorm — c'xport c ompc'tition, 
iiiai kc't ac cc'ss ,uici clomc'slic siippor t 
.Stuai t liar bmson (ban ( ciinmit- 
tec' on Agric ulliii e, had issiu'cl a hr si 
cir.dt ol mocbihties p.qic'i on Ic'biii- 
aiy 17 this yc'.ii, sc'c'king to avc'i agc' 


out the ( onllic ting positions that had 
been advanc ed dur mg the preceding 
negotiations 

Hie dr alt was rc'iected outright by 
the "Irieiids of multilunc tionality", 
who claimed that it was biased in fa¬ 
vour of the (.air ris gi oup and did not 
address non-tiade concerns such as 
environment, animal welfaie and 
food salety 

Hie revised paper picseiited by 
the t hair on Mar ch 18 appear s to i e- 
spoiid lo some of the kc'y points put 
forwar d by the di'veloping countries, 
including till' concc'pt of ‘spc'cial 
pi oduc ts', with respec t to food sec u- 
rily and livelihood security com er ns 
However, this has not been able lo 
fascinate the mc'mbeis either 

While the' majoiily of develoiimg 
(ountries ai e analvsing tlic' sc'coiicl 
dralt with a Ian amomit of scepti¬ 
cism Ihc' I U and the (aims group 
continue to indulge' in the blame 
game 

1 111' 1 U has lashed out at the locq)- 
lioli's for ("cpoit I'redil and bogus 
loud aid, li ei'ly used by Aiisli aha and 
the US Hut It IS (l(>ai that tlic' pies- 


sui e from farm lobbies within the EU 
IS unlikely to allow it to bring m ma-" 
jcir ri'lorms m its Common Agric ullu- 
r al I’olic y (( Al’) 

On the other hand the discussion 
on I HU’S and health — sc'en by manv 
as till' only positive ouli omc' of Dolui 
— has also lallc'ii mio chsair ay 
1 lic'i I' is no sign ol a clc'.il, clc'spiti' the 
US' hc'avv-h,ui(l('cl c'lloils to bhuk- 
riiail scicitlier n govc'c nmc'iits to ac c ept 
Its dc'inands that the- agM'c'iiic'iil bc' 
Imiiti'd lo lliic'c' disc'. ISC'S, plus .i long 
list ol otlic'i constiaiiits that would 


elli'c lively kill the loc <U industry m 
developing countries whc'te they ex¬ 
ist and lorce the rest to source Iroin 
the west 

I he Hill’s Agreement allows all 
W1 0 members lo issue n c ompulsory 
licence on a patented product to 
third party, without ptior authoiisa- 
tiori of the patent holder in the case 
of iieallh emergencies oi other cii- 
cumslaiues of extr erne ur geiicy 

Many poor couiitiies and small 
econoniies cannot lake advantage ol 
this llexibilily due to lack ol capac ity 
to iiiaiuifacluie copies of patented 
mc'dic UK'S I he cnily potential c our se 
available lo them is to issue the c orn- 
pulsory license to a manufacturer m 
a third louiitiy and import 

Hut the I uri eiil i ules rule out this 
option 1 mi’s Ai tide H(IT, ieciuii es 
use of Coiiqiulsoi y Lii eiic e i eslrii ted 
lo ‘pi edommaiilly domestic niaikel 
of the mc'iiiber, authoi ised such use ' 

It was to oveicome this limitation 
that tlic' Doha Dec lar aliim manclated 
lo "lincl an I'xpechtious solution to 
this prohlc'in" and lo ic'pmt to the 
(ii'iieial Couniil beloic' the end of 


2002 However." ' Iho dtsrjussioiis I 
broke down just boforB lbo"dDadlbiDV 1 
1 be US rejc'c ted the text proposed by 
tlicv C hair ol 1 UU’s C ouncal, outlining 
how 'expeditious soliiLiuns' vvoiilcl 
win k 

1 he US argued ih.U the scope ol 
diseases the solution would lovei 
went loo Lii beyond what ils pluii- 
m,u eiilic al sec ten was jnep.uecl lo 
at i ept 

1 he clcissiei ol h.qipenmgs m Ihc' 
Doha Hocmtl so lai inclic .ctes llial it is 


almost ceilam that the negnliaticms 
will go beyond 2U05 However, unit It 
depends on the dovelopmuiiLs beloie 
and during tin? loitbcoming Cancun 
Meeting Hut one tiling is foe sen c* — 
that too mucb unlmishc'cl business 
c (Hild lead to a heavy bui clciii at t aii- 
cun It IS unrealistic to expect Hade 
ministi'is lo resolve' cuiilentious is 
sues in a meeting siianmng onl\ a 
few clays 

( ancun is an impoil.int staging 
post on the road to inaiiisti eaimng 
developmental concerns Hie devel¬ 
oping countries will have lo do then 
bomewmk well to ensine tbal tins 
h.ippens, and that their unpleas.int 
expeneiuos of the Uruguay Iliumd 
ai e not repeatc'd 

Hut beloi c that a c hangi' oflieat l is 
iiniieialive on the p.crt ol the devel¬ 
oped world espei lally the US and the 
hU One best opiKiilunity to soil out 
the majoi disagi eeinents bc'lore 
( am cm is the foi tlicommg Mini Mm- 
istei lal meeting m ( aii ii 


!'//;(' author rs rinfh IFIU, Ncit' 
Delhi The views are perhortal j 








Give the regulators a chance 


Manisha Habra 

Anjali Garg 

R egulator hashing appears to 
be everyohe’s favourite pass 
time these days A power cut and one 
hears about — for the next few 
weeks, at least —the “bad job” being 
done by the electricity regulator Any 
increase in telephone tariffs, and ev¬ 
erybody is out to run down the tele¬ 
com regulator. There is no denymg 
that it IS necessary to keep the regu¬ 
lators on their toes, but are anti-reg¬ 
ulator crusades the only way? Is it 
fair to judge a regulator on the basis 
of one action? Does it (the one action) 
make a regulator anti-consumer? 
Does it rewind the wheel of reforms, 
undoing all earlier successes? 

Agreed, the need of the hour is to 
keep a check on regulators and bring 
m more accountability, transparency 
and efficiency. But do checks and 
balances mean pursuing relentless 
anti-regulator campaigns? Recent 
experience has shown that regula¬ 
tors form the perfect punching bags 
Tor all. Also, this bashing is not con- 
med to any particular area; all regu- 
ators — mcludmg power and 
.elecom — are victims of it. 

Considering the competitive and 
narket developments, the Telecom 
legulatory Authority of India (THAI) 
Lttempted the important task of tar- 
ff rebalancing. The new tariffs and 
uterconnect and usage charges 
lUC) were announced by THAI in Ja- 
luary. Since then, the telecom regu- 
itor has been the target of all and 
undry. 

What everyone has noted is that 
)cal call charges have increased 


The PCOs — an important source of 
employment — are under threat Al¬ 
so, the new tariffs are an impediment 
to connectivity What no one seems 
to have noted is that the access def¬ 
icit in the telecom sector, or the ex¬ 
cess of costs over revenues from 
rental and local calls, is around one- 
third of the annual revenue, that if 
service providers cannot recover 
their costs, it will be the death of all 
reform Analysts and self-pro¬ 
claimed consumer activists will then 
be up in arms against the regulator 
citing how It has failed to facilitate 
competition and protect the health of 


favouritism and bias towards the pri¬ 
vate power distribution companies, 
but also for the slow progress of priv¬ 
atisation m the State. Some critics 
have even remarked that the change 
to privatisation has neither reflected 
a transparent tariff structure nor in¬ 
to efficiency improvements in the 
functioning of the DVB, or the distri¬ 
bution companies (DISCOMS). 

Contrary to these allegations are 
the results of a recent survey in 
which 77 per cent of the respondents 
said the power situation in Delhi has 
impreved Was not consumer satis¬ 
faction one of the reasons for priv- 


Agreed, the need of the hour is to keep a check on 
regulators and bring in more accountability, 
transparency and efficiency. But do checks and 
balances mean pursuing relentless anti-regulator 
campaigns? Recent experience has shown that 
re^lators form the perfect punching bags for all. Also, 
this bashing is not confined to any particular area; all 
regulators — including power and telecom — are at the 
receiving end. 


service providers. But that is another 
story The state-owned utilities have 
rolled back the new tariffs. The regu¬ 
lator continues to be the sitting duck. 
Why do we love to run down institu¬ 
tions that we ourselves create? What 
do we ourselves trample their cred¬ 
ibility and legitimacy? Why is this go¬ 
ing unnoticed? 

Another case in pomt is that of the 
Delhi power regulator. The Delhi 
Electricity Regulatory Commission 
(DERC) has not only been accused of 


atising power? If that objective 
being met, why is the regulator heir 
targeted? Further, the decision i 
privatise was that of the State ar 
not of the regulator’s As per the Aj 
gregate Revenue Requirements file 
with the DERC for 2002-03 ar 
2003-04, the DISCOMS have mai 
aged to achieve the Aggregate Teel 
nical and Commercial (AT&C) lo 5 
reduction targets set for them as pai 
of the privatisation process 
What has been unnoticed is th< 


the regulator has maintained its dig..* 
nity and silence. It is oa.sy for rogu- 
lators to go public with explanations 
and counter-cnticisms too Were the 
regulators to do that, they will be la¬ 
belled populist and accused of .seek¬ 
ing public sympathy 

It IS important to realise that one¬ 
sided views on the regulators’ activ¬ 
ities will isolate them from the con¬ 
sumers — the ultimate beneficiaries 
of the reform process Keeping this 
in mind, the so-called watchdogs of 
consumer interest should move 
away from cynicism, mistrust and in¬ 
difference to what is healthy and 
wholesome. They should search for 
ways to introduce debate and discus¬ 
sion to bring about improvements. 

Let us not forget that a regulatory 
institution is only as good as it is 
made out to be. It is the people who 
s^engthen the regulators and their 
ability to drive the sector towards 
better performance. 

Regulators have to cope with vari¬ 
ous issues in the course of the reform 
process. For regulators, or for that 
matter for anybody, there is really 
only one way to learn how to do 
something and that is by doing it. 

Give them time and a chance After 
all, they are not anti-people But 
their mandate is not to undertake 
populist decisions only. They have to 
act in the long-term interests of all. 
They have to act in a manner that 
helps the nation derive benefits from 
services, such as power and telecom, 
for years to come 


(The authors are researchers at 
TERI) 
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N ext stop, Cancun 


Several crucial deadlines under the Doha round of negotiations could be 
missed thanks to the developed world’s intransigence, says Sandeep Singh 


T he Doha round of trade nego¬ 
tiations, launched in 2001, is 
in some difficulty Whether the 
difficulties prove fatal depends on 
whether the developed world con¬ 
tinues with the unnecessaiy rigidi¬ 
ty it has shown so far on issues cru¬ 
cial to the developingworld 

Fourimportant deadlines on trade- 
related aspects of intellectual rights 
(TRIPs) and access to essential medi- 
cme, specialand differential treatment 
(S&D) for developing countnes, im¬ 
plementation issues and agriculture, 
all of great concer nto the developing 
world, have been already missed, and 
two more deadlines are at the risk of 
slippmgbefore the Cancun ministen- 
almeetingin September this year 
Withseparate declarations on im¬ 
plementation issues and TRIPs and 
public health, negotiations at Doha 
were launched on eight different is¬ 
sues These negotiations are part of a 
“single undertaking”, meaning that 
the issues conshtute a single package 
Member countnes have amve at and 
agree to be bound by consensus in all 
eight areas of negotiations 

Ayear and a half later, stalemates 
in crucial areas are stalling the over¬ 
all negotiations The pace of negoti¬ 
ations on services, for instance, has 
slowed since it became clear that the 
deadline on agricultural modalities 
would be missed 

Ontheissueof S&Dprovisiuns no 
progress has been made since the Do¬ 
ha meeting as fundamental divisions 
between member countnes persist, 
and three deadlines havebeen missed 
one after the other. There are as many 
as 155 S&D provisions that provide 
favourable treatment to the develop¬ 
ing and least developed countnes, all 


of them arejust best-endeavour prom¬ 
ises, not legal obligations 

The Doha declaration requires 
these S&D provisions to be reviewed 
with a view to strengthen them and 
makingthem more precise, effective 
and operational Subsequently, Am- 
bassadoi Ransford Smith, chair of 
the committee on trade and devel¬ 
opment (CTD), had identified 22 
agreement-specific pioposals on 
which he felt it was possible to make 
immediate recommendations for a 
decision However, he summarised 
the progress on consultations so far 
by stating, “the members were not 


willing to go the extra yard” 

In agricultural negotiations, with 
the Cairns gioup and the Euiopean 
Union (EU) being at loggei heads and 
majonty of developing countnes play¬ 
ing the role of passive onlookers, effo¬ 
rts to agree on modalities by the end- 
March deadline have failed. These 
modalit les are to set out the bi oad 


suits expected in the three main ar¬ 
eas of I el orm ~ export competition, 
market access and domestic .support 
Stuart Harbinson, chair of the 
committee on agriculture, issued a 
first draft of the modalities paper in 
Februai 7 this yeai, seeking to avei - 
age out the conflicting positions that 
had been advanced during the pre¬ 
ceding negotiations. The draft was 
rejected outright by the “friends of 
multifunctionality”, who claimed that 
it was biased, in favour of the Cairns 


group and did not address non-trade 
concerns such as environment, ani¬ 
mal welfare and food safety. 

The revised paperpresentedby the 
chair appears to respond to some of 
the key points put forward by the de¬ 
veloping countries, includingthe con¬ 
cept of “special products” with respect 
to food security and livelihood securi¬ 
ty concerns However.thishasnotbeen 
able to persuade the membem either 
While the majonty of developing 
countries are analysing the second 
draft with a fair amount of scepticism, 
■. "I' !: ‘ C I f 'i', ‘I ’ u( 
luudueciiaigeb. liicLU iitoiasueu 


outalloopholesforexportcreditsand 
bogus foodaid, freely used byAusti^alia 
andtheUS Butitisclearthatthepres- 
sure from EU farm lobbies is unlikely 
to allow It to bring in major reforms m 
Its Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) 

Onthe other hand, the discussion 
on TRIPS and health—seen by many 
as the only positive outcome of Doha 
—has also {alien into di.sarray. ITiere 
i.s no sign of a deal, de.spite the US’s 
heavy-handed efforts to blackmail 

■ ■ ■ t I I - 

ited tothi oe diseases plus a longlisl of 
other constraints that would kill local 
mdustiyindevelopingcountries and 
i orce the rest to source horn the West. 

The TRIPs agreement allows all 
WTO members to issue a compulso¬ 
ry licence on a patented product to a 
third party, without pnor authonsa- 
tionof the patent holdennthe case of 
health emergencies or other circum¬ 


stances of extremeurgency. Many poor 
countnes and small economies cann- { 
ottakeadvantageoflhisflexibilitydue i 
to lackof capaaty to manufactui e co¬ 
pies of patented medicines. The only 
potential course available to themisto 
issuethecompuLsoty licence toamanu- 
facturenn a third countiy andimport. 

But the current rules rule out this 
option TRIPs Article 31(f) requires 
use of compulsory licence restricted 
to the “predominantly domestiemar- 
ket of the member authorised .such 
use". It was to overcome this limita¬ 
tion that the Doha Declaration man¬ 
dated to “ f I nd an expeditious solution 
to this problem” and to report to the 
■" -I dfr--' 
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downjust befoi e the deadline. The US 
w.jr '‘j n r I ’l',vthechau' 

■■ *‘•1 .1 , , ninghow 

an“expeditioussolution”wouldwork 
The US argued that the scope of dis¬ 
eases that the solution would cover 
went too far beyond what its pharma- 
c'euhcal sector was prepared to accept 

Tlu-dos iiiTiifhap,’'!' iirgsml'''; 
Doha'Oil' d.sohu iii(l'(a.',“si!\ii ■> 
almostceil, ’r.ihiil'henfj'.ol ii‘.i''ii'. 
wiIlgol'i_\.iM(',l'."i) ni'iii. 

(1 ■! • .■ n; ■ . .. , 

■ ,11 I , 1 ■ , ■ 

ing. One bust opportunity to .sort out 
ti'cMi iiiorre ilsbeh):! C I'l 
i anisiiii'ioiihiI'liiiogr .i r.i ii, e 
'lalrui'l gir.(.iiiv) I eiMii, v.u.i 
muchummisneubusiness coma leau 
to aheavyburden at Cancun It is un¬ 
realistic to expect trade ministers to 
resolve contentious issues in a meet¬ 
ing spanning a few days. 

(TJie author is with TERI, New Delhi. 
The views expressed here are his own) 


The dossier ofhappenings in the Doha round so far 
indicates that it is almost certain that the 
negotiations will go beyond 2005 



Tourists to Advocates 

Making Ecotourism Work for People 

By T P Singh & Brian Furze people, tourism operators, policy-makers 

The idea of ecotourism being one of the and tourists themselves — see conservation 
ways in which a variety of ecological, m the same way*? Not necessarily For 
economic and social lUs can be resolved has example, forest access may be important for 
been around for some time now Unfortu- local people to gather medicinal plants or to 
nately though, the desire to see quick and/or meet their fuelwood requirements Conser- 
easy solutions to these problems all too often vation, therefore, is linked to livelihood, 
results in both the concept and the practice However, what are one group’s medicines 
of ecotourism bemg used and abused and biomass is another group’s photogra- 

Havmg just completed the International phic subjects, and part of another group’s 
Year of Ecotourism it is perhaps useful to wilderness experience. Consequently, moti- 
ask again, just what we mean by the term vations for conservation are quite different 
and what an ecotourism practice should Conservation, however, will only be able 
do. The International Ecotourism Society to be achieved if and when it is linked to 
defines ecotourism as responsible travel to socio-economic development and livelihood 
natural areas that conserves the environ- security of local populations One of the 
ment and sustains the well-being of local principles behind this is that local people 
people At first glance, this may seem a will protect, for example, a forest if they 
reasonably straightforward definition, but realise the forest is worth more to them as a 
it isn’t forest than as felled trees However, it is 

When we think about it, there are a also important to lealise that forests have 
number of words which can have alternative all types of values for local people, not just 
meanmgs, depending on where you sit For economic ones 

example, responsible may mean one thing to So ecotourism needs to provide economic 
the department of tourism, another to a benefits to local people, but it also needs to 
national park manager, still another to the provide cultural benefits as well Further, 
tourist Should ecotourism merely conserve within an ecotourism framework it is 
and sustain or actively im- unacceptable if benefits, be 

prove? How should we define « they economic, cultural, or 

well-being'^ And so on ' ' any other, are not shared 

Least this sounds like an , equitably An ecotourism 

academic exercise in making ■ approach embraces local peo- 

things difficult, it’s important ' / pie as partners m the activity 

to realise that this is more ' ’ The building of outside 

than being pedantic about / v constituencies is one of the 

definitions. People act on ; « / most important, but often 

these ideas, policy-makers ' /j'' little recognised components 

make policies based on of an ecotourism approach 

assumptions relating to these , / .’ For many people, ecotourism 

questions and, importantly . ' * is achieved if people have 

tourists undertake their acti- , ^ learn 

vities using value positions something about the location 

relating to all kinds of things Broadly, it is However, we should see this as only the 
possible to see ecotourism used in a number absolute minimum outcome A much better 
of different ways as a slogan, to be used for outcome is to see ecotourism as a process 
marketmg destinations or businesses, as an which facilitates tourists actively develop- 
activity which encompasses certain value ing/enhancmg conservation ethics and 
positions and ethics related to appreciation becoming advocates for the protection of 
of the natural and cultural environment the environment 

where tourists undertake their activities, as Of course, all these lofty ideals are not 
an integrated approach to conservation and possible without a set of conservation, 
local level development where activities of development and tourism management 
tourists directly benefit local populations strategies and policies enabling the develop- 
and the environment, etc, ment or facilitation of these characteristics 

Consequently, while a lot of activities are These pohcies should not see ecotourism as 
called ecotourism, a closer examination of the province of tourism departments only, 
their impacts show that they are not what but as a complex activity requiring policy 
^should be called ecotourism For ecotourism and regulatory inputs from all stakeholders 
to be effective, it is of utmost importance to The facilitation and management of eco- 
clearly define what it is Actually defining tourism in any country is a difficult one, not 
key ecotourism characteristics and prmci- helped by the fact that the term has become a 
pies will assist ecotourism management buzzword m national and international con- 
There are a number of characteristics servation and development circles The task 
which an activity should possess for it to that we all have policy-makers, planners, 
be worthy of the label ecotourism In them- tour operators, tourists and those concerned 
selves they seem like they are very straight- about the environment is to ensure eco- 
forward but, unfortunately they aren’t It tourism does more for the ecosystem, people 
seems pretty obvious to say that, first and and society than its history shows it might 
foremost, ecotourism is a conservation (The first author is director, TERI School of 
mechanism But do the different stake- Advanced Studies, New Delhi, and the second 
holders —• natural resource managers, local teaches at La Trobe University, Australia) 
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Whetiier it’s reviewing a liook, 
iistenlng to ghazals, or being a major 
inedia attraction., there’s always 
something interesting happening in 
his life. Former chief secretary of 
Jammy and Kashmir, Ashok Jaitly, 
tells Mona Walla that life’s fy|§ of 
unpredictable moments 


“ during which I was a witness to 
^ a lot ot politics at close 
quarters ” ho explains. 

About the experience ot 
working with former J&K chief 
minister Farooq Abdullah, he 
says, ‘We shared a good rapport 
The state was going through a 
difficult period, administration 
wasn’t all that easy. Wo wei e 
always on the move I haven’t 
“ been to Kashmir since 
^ November last year I would like 
I to go and do some fishing I want 
" 10 go to Ladakh too ” 

J Jaitly has just moved to a new 
m house in uptown tlurgoan, with 
^ wife Sabina, who is a public 
relations professional Sabina 
j was formerly married to Rakesh 
■ Sood, India’s representative in 
J Geneva on disarmament. “1 met 
n Sabina two vears ago. She was 
g handling the Kashmir account 
^ We shaie a close bonding My 


shok Jaitlv makes his own 
ruk's Two vearb ago, when he 
tied the knot with Sabina Mehta 
Sood at 60. It raised o\ehi ows l-Te 


jI Geneva on disarmament. “1 nn 
H . SabmaUvo vears ago. She was 

I m. I B J VBfl V handling tho Ka.shmir account 

I B I « We shaie a close bonding My 

DULL MOMENT! 


He is a little moie forthcoming 
on the effect their separation 
had on their children. “It was 
certainly tough on the children. 
But they understood and were 
mature about it Wo didn’t have 
any serious problems. You have 
to get on with life Now, we have 
a wonderful relationship with 
each othei,” he explains. 

Jaitly lecalls how he met 
Jaya “I was studying at St 
Stephen’s, Delhi, and Jaya was 
in Miranda House The good 
old love story of Delhi 
University'” And that was 
before he became the youngest 
district collector. In 1997, he 
became special assistant to 
George Fernandes, that’s when 
Jaya began her political life. 
Till th(m, she was a Smith 
Gollege (Northampton, 
Massaehussi'tts) graduate, who 
had married her college friend 
and was happily living the life 
of a bureaucrat’s wife. 

Being’im I'.air -at i.o? had 
Its advroiMei.^ Ii' g -u i r'l- 
theopp.r .j.’i's io\' .. 'Oi' .-i.i’ 
India’" as, v'la;,'" .'cd." 


remamed nonchalant Afterall, lo look into those allegations Cimrenlly he s working with daughiei Aditi comes home Jailty, in o'P"'\ "iLSI’."fr 

as he says, ‘J d found ray verj seriously,’he says fir mh tho Tata Energy and Reseaich froquently, with my grandson I year-oic''no* k i v no ilu'^m 

soulmate ’ A year ago wdion He s the patriarch of a laimly IiistiiuLo (TERI) as a enioy seeing him Between golf liveaioik auc gi c'" Hi .’11 > on 

A lay .Jadeia, started ‘ living and that salw'avsmakmg new" distinguished follow 1 m working and war rk. I’m trying to set new the oi'•'kL"i" of i)''ini’ 

singing around trees , lather-m- ‘Between Jaya Aditi and me. rn Natural Ressourcc Managemem equations,” says Jaitly, who Rigb no", I'l.’'-, ■■ 

law Jaitly smiled But v\ hen the w'e re always being hounded by and am also writing a book on tikes to hum Begum Akhtai and busyi'.’.'C "'i e ir,-, oi ■<'!’B'iin 

media reports accu.st'd Jaitly of Ihemedia Ttsonlymyson Kashmit It’s a book with personal Mehdi Hasan’s ,g/zaza/.s', ChandM = Ir.iO"! btioi. ‘ i ka.'}) 

embezzlement of funds for \kshav who has successfully anecdoies, mv pecspectite on fiequcntly to himself myself busy. There’s never 

rono\ ation of Jammu and avoided the media, ’ says Jaitl\, militancy Centre-state relations What’s Ins relationship with really a dull moment. Life is 

Ka.shmit’ House, he was livid wdio retired as chief secietary oF and oilier political experiences I ex-wite Jaya Jaitly likc'^ “We’re unpredictable ” 

‘ It’s a bast'less cliarge I m going Jammu and Kashmir, last ye,u w as m Kashmir for 25 years, good tru'nds,” is all that he says. Times NewsNetwofk 
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lUC regulation: TRAI again! 


Dearer 
lUC re 
For the 
Brand 
NTT A 


A. R. Sihag 
Satnam Singh 

In an ideal lUC environment, each player declares its non- 
discriminatory interconnect offer, with the regulator's role 
limited to ensuring non-discrimination and full disclosure while 
developing consistency of approach. A proactive approach 
factoring in future challenges will promote reliability and 
healthy competition in the sector. 


No bett 
TheTa 
Econo 
can pu 
indiffer 


WITH many inconsistencies coming to the fore post-IUC 
(interconnection user charges) regulation, the Telecom 
Regulatory Authority of India has taken up its review. The lUC 
regulation and the tariff order issued by TRAI in January came 
into force from May 1; the tariff hike proposed by TRAI was 
rolled back under political pressure. As for the lUC, until the 
review process is complete, it will continue to remain in force in 
Its existing form. 

Through lUC regulation, TRAI had finally put in place a cost- 
based interconnection charge regime that would allow all 
players to get termination charges. Cellular operators are now 
entitled to get Mobile Termination Charge (MTC) for calls 
terminating in their networks. 

The MTC, in effect, amounts to introduction of the Calling Party 
Pays (CPP) regime, which faced strong opposition when 
introduced earlier. 


The lUCs for origination, transit and termination are based on 
the cost of network elements involved in putting a a call 
through in a multi-operator environment. 

However, for long-distance calls, besides the network costs, the 
origination and termination charges also include the Access 






Deficit Charge (ADC) payable to the BSOs to compensate them 
for below-cost rentals and local call charges. 

The below-cost tariff of fixed line results from restrictions 
imposed on the BSOs for social policy reasons. Earlier, the 
surplus available due to higher long-distance tariffs used to 
compensate for the deficit arising on account of this. However, 
in a partial move towards cost-reflective tariffs, during the past 
two years, long-distance tariffs have declined 50 per cent to 90 
per cent and the surplus available has been eroded by that 
much. 

Against this backdrop, TRAI has imposed an ADC on long¬ 
distance tariffs involving a fixed network on either side to 
compensate the BSOs for the access deficit. It must be noted 
that the regulatory conduct is flowing from the policy objective 
of promoting teledensity and getting more rural areas 
connected. 

Through recent regulatory edicts, TRAI has tried to move 
forward in this direction by determining an affordable level of 
fixed-line tariff, and by aligning tariff with the costs. 

Is there an alternative to ADC that the regulator could have 
devised"? Ideally access deficit should be recovered from the 
Universal Service Obligation (USO) fund. Let all the operators 
pay a part of their revenue to this fund and all the operators 
who provide below-cost service because of policy decree be 
compensated from this fund. In this manner, the deficit would 
be spread across the telecom sector. 

Such a mechanism of meeting access deficit is less 
cumbersome and more equitable compared to ADC. However, 
at this juncture, the corpus of USO Fund is inadequate 
compared to the aggregate access deficit. In fact, the Fund 
became operational only recently and is being used for Village 
Public Telephones (VPTs) only. 

In an ideal lUC environment, each player declares its non- 
discriminatory interconnect offer, and industry self-regulates 
with the regulator's role limited to ensuring non-discrimination 
and full disclosure. The next best option would be to ask the 
incumbent to specify its interconnect offer and charges, and 
leave the rest to the first best option. 

The Reference Interconnect Offer (RIO) regulation issued by 
the regulator attempted to achieve the next best option. The 
RIO is to be issued by service providers with Significant Market 
Power (SMP) and prescribes the technical and commercial 
conditions for interconnection. 

While the charges are expected to be agreed between the 
seeker and the provider, TRAI chose to impose terms only if 
parties fail to negotiate. The operators, expected to arrive at 
these charges by mutual negotiation, could not arrive at a 
reasonable solution. 



In fact, there have been recurring disputes in the industry, with 
one operator snapping interconnection with the other, leaving 
the consumers disconnected. It is against this background that 
TRAI undertook the determination of lUC. 

Many issues have emerged post lUC regulation. One question is 
why should cellular and WLL operators pay for the deficit 
incurred on account of policy and regulatory fiat"? The logic of 
ADC has also been questioned on the basis that this manner of 
cost recovery would create market distortions and might render 
some operators disadvantaged. 

Specifically, the Imposition of ADC has rendered fixed-to-fixed 
STD calls costlier compared to that of other networks. 

This is already evident, given the tariff plans on offer. Whereas 
a cell-to-cell STD call is charged Rs 1.99 per minute for any 
distance, a fixed to fixed STD call, say for above 500 km, costs 
Rs 4.8 per minute. 

Introduction of MTC and reduction in pulse have made fixed to 
cellular calls expensive than before, in fact, by three times. As 
a matter of regulatory principle, none of the operator 
categories should stand disadvantaged due to regulatory 
intervention. As ADC is resultant of policy objectives, it should 
ideally be imposed across all operators. 

Notwithstanding various inconsistencies cited by different 
stakeholders, cost-based charges and application of ADC will 
remain a part of the interconnection framework. 

Regulators in other countries, too, faced many challenges while 
the sector was being deregulated implying emergence of issues 
not unique to India. 

What IS required however, is a quick and effective resolution of 
these issues which, in effect, throw up many challenges for the 
regulator. 

The foremost objective of the regulator should be to develop 
consistency of approach. This is suggested against the 
backdrop of recent developments — reconsideration of the lUC 
regulation, abolishing forbearance and prescribing standard 
tariff for cellular and WLL(M) service, making approval of all 
the tariff plans mandatory, and revising the ceiling on the 
number of tariff packages. 

These developments have created confusion in the market 
denting the consistency principle of regulation. 

On the other hand, some regulatory interventions of the recent 
past were clearly unwarranted. For instance, not allowing MTNL 
to offer a 12-second pulse rate. 

It IS important that the regulator does not aim to replace the 




market forces. In this regard, there is a need to make a clear 
distinction between what best can be achieved by market and 
what by regulatory fiat. 

Overall, developments on the regulatory front indicate a 
reactionary approach of the regulator. It is suggested that a 
proactive approach factoring In future challenges would go a 
long way in promoting certainty and healthy competition in the 
market. 

(The authors are with TERI, and the views are personal.) 
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In an ideal lUC environment, each player declares its non- 
discriminatory interconnect offer, with the regulator's role 
limited to ensuring non-discrimination and full disclosure while 
developing consistency of approach. A proactive approach 
factoring in future challenges will promote reliability and 
healthy competition in the sector. 
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WITH many inconsistencies coming to the fore post-IUC 
(interconnection user charges) regulation, the Telecom 
Regulatory Authority of India has taken up its review. The lUC 
regulation and the tariff order issued by TRAI in January came 
into force from May 1; the tariff hike proposed by TRAI was 
rolled back under political pressure. As for the lUC, until the 
review process is complete, it will continue to remain in force in 
its existing form. 

Through lUC regulation, TRAI had finally put in place a cost- 
based interconnection charge regime that would allow all 
players to get termination charges. Cellular operators are now 
entitled to get Mobile Termination Charge (MTC) for calls 
terminating in their networks. 

The MTC, in effect, amounts to introduction of the Calling Party 
Pays (CPP) regime, which faced strong opposition when 
introduced earlier. 


The lUCs for origination, transit and termination are based on 
the cost of network elements involved in putting a a call 
through in a multi-operator environment. 

However, for long-distance calls, besides the network costs, the 
origination and termination charges also include the Access 





Deficit Charge (ADC) payable to the BSOs to compensate them 
for below-cost rentals and local call charges. 

The below-cost tariff of fixed line results from restrictions 
imposed on the BSOs for social policy reasons. Earlier, the 
surplus available due to higher long-distance tariffs used to 
compensate for the deficit arising on account of this. However, 
in a partial move towards cost-reflective tariffs, during the past 
two years, long-distance tariffs have declined 50 per cent to 90 
per cent and the surplus available has been eroded by that 
much. 

Against this backdrop, TRAI has imposed an ADC on long¬ 
distance tariffs involving a fixed network on either side to 
compensate the BSOs for the access deficit. It must be noted 
that the regulatory conduct is flowing from the policy objective 
of promoting teledensity and getting more rural areas 
connected. 

Through recent regulatory edicts, TRAI has tried to move 
forward in this direction by determining an affordable level of 
fixed-line tariff, and by aligning tariff with the costs 

Is there an alternative to ADC that the regulator could have 
devised'? Ideally access deficit should be recovered from the 
Universal Service Obligation (USO) fund. Let all the operators 
pay a part of their revenue to this fund and all the operators 
who provide below-cost service because of policy decree be 
compensated from this fund. In this manner, the deficit would 
be spread across the telecom sector. 

Such a mechanism of meeting access deficit is less 
cumbersome and more equitable compared to ADC. However, 
at this juncture, the corpus of USO Fund is inadequate 
compared to the aggregate access deficit. In fact, the Fund 
became operational only recently and is being used for Village 
Public Telephones (VPTs) only. 

In an ideal lUC environment, each player declares its non- 
discriminatory interconnect offer, and industry self-regulates 
with the regulator's role limited to ensuring non-discrimination 
and full disclosure. The next best option would be to ask the 
incumbent to specify its interconnect offer and charges, and 
leave the rest to the first best option. 

The Reference Interconnect Offer (RIO) regulation issued by 
the regulator attempted to achieve the next best option. The 
RIO IS to be Issued by service providers with Significant Market 
Power (SMP) and prescribes the technical and commercial 
conditions for interconnection. 

While the charges are expected to be agreed between the 
seeker and the provider, TRAI chose to impose terms only if 
parties fail to negotiate. The operators, expected to arrive at 
these charges by mutual negotiation, could not arrive at a 
reasonable solution. 



In fact, there have been recurring disputes in the industry, with 
one operator snapping interconnection with the other, leaving 
the consumers disconnected. It is against this background that 
TRAI undertook the determination of lUC. 

Many issues have emerged post lUC regulation. One question is 
why should cellular and WLL operators pay for the deficit 
incurred on account of policy and regulatory fiat? The logic of 
ADC has also been questioned on the basis that this manner of 
cost recovery would create market distortions and might render 
some operators disadvantaged. 

Specifically, the imposition of ADC has rendered fixed-to-fixed 
STD calls costlier compared to that of other networks. 

This is already evident, given the tariff plans on offer. Whereas 
a cell-to-cell STD call is charged Rs 1.99 per minute for any 
distance, a fixed to fixed STD call, say for above 500 km, costs 
Rs 4.8 per minute 

Introduction of MTC and reduction m pulse have made fixed to 
cellular calls expensive than before; in fact, by three times. As 
a matter of regulatory principle, none of the operator 
categories should stand disadvantaged due to regulatory 
intervention. As ADC is resultant of policy objectives, it should 
ideally be imposed across all operators. 

Notwithstanding various inconsistencies cited by different 
stakeholders, cost-based charges and application of ADC will 
remain a part of the interconnection framework. 

Regulators in other countries, too, faced many challenges while 
the sector was being deregulated implying emergence of issues 
not unique to India. 

What IS required however, is a quick and effective resolution of 
these issues which, in effect, throw up many challenges for the 
regulator. 

The foremost objective of the regulator should be to develop 
consistency of approach. This is suggested against the 
backdrop of recent developments — reconsideration of the lUC 
regulation, abolishing forbearance and prescribing standard 
tariff for cellular and WLL(M) service, making approval of all 
the tariff plans mandatory, and revising the ceiling on the 
number of tariff packages. 

These developments have created confusion In the market 
denting the consistency principle of regulation. 

On the other hand, some regulatory interventions of the recent 
past were clearly unwarranted. For instance, not allowing MTNL 
to offer a 12-second pulse rate. 

It IS important that the regulator does not aim to replace the 




market forces. In this regard, there is a need to make a clear 
distinction between what best can be achieved by market and 
what by regulatory fiat. 

Overall, developments on the regulatory front indicate a 
reactionary approach of the regulator. It is suggested that a 
proactive approach factoring in future challenges would go a 
long way In promoting certainty and healthy competition In the 
market. 

(The authors are with TERI, and the views are personal.) 
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Perspectives- 



► Will the lack of privatisation 
force private companies (Shell, 
Essar, Reliance) to proceed 
with marketing rollout faster’ 

► Will private entry break the 
govt's stranglehold on retail 
pricing and product subsidies’ 

► Is the government deliberately 
scuttling an independent 
downstream regulator’ 



DEBATE 

Are oil sector reforms off track? 


The Supreme Court ruling sending BPCL and HPCL to Parliament has been interpreted as a blow to selloffs. What does it mean for 
the oil sector? Is it really deregulated or have nationalisation and political control crept in through the back door? Three views; 


T N R RAO 
Former Secretary 
Petroleum Ministry 


I FIND two difficulties in making an in- 
fomied guess on the future of oil sector re¬ 
forms, which by now looks like a tiagi- 
comedy. The first one is the absence of a com¬ 
prehensive government policy binding on all 
Second, the commitment to leforms of those 
in charge of implementation which alone 
should normally be sullicient to move loi- 
ward 

Apart from several expert 
committee leports and the 
Hydrocarbon Vision docu¬ 
ment, the government's 
own Expenditure Reloims 
Commission had submitted 
d comprehensive blueprint 
indicating sequential steps to 
be taken fora smooth tiansi- 
tion to a deregulated regime 
in a penod of 12-18 months. 

While It IS nobody's con¬ 
tention that the government 
should accept all reports, the 
least that could have been 
done was to have outlined 
the government's roadmap 
and enforce its adherence 
within the government in 
the first instance. In its ab¬ 
sence and freewheeling 
ministries pulling on their 
own, investors have to put 
.their odds on the outcome 
tof the tussle between pro 
fcd anti reformists 
p Basicto an orderly transi- 
yn to a deregulated envi¬ 
ronment is the appoint¬ 
ment of an independent 
regulator While one can de¬ 
bate endlessly on the need for an ideal legisla¬ 
tion for this purpose, it is possible ad interim 
to create such an authority through a resolu¬ 
tion of the government to keep things going 
and to signal government's clear intentions m 
this regard This mode was also commended 
by the ERC The upstream regulator (DGH) 
contmues to function under such a resolution 
and E&P activities are none the worse for it 
Over a decade, the pnvate initiatives in Efr? 
allowed in the early 90s without entry barii- 
ers except technical competence and finan¬ 
cial solvency, have become firmly giounded, 
though continued and expanded under new 
nomenclature The NOCs on the other hand, 
fiespite fheir size, with their lacklustre contii- 
butiort to reserve accretion or hydiocarbon 
finds, pose no threat even to the. smallest pri¬ 
vate exnlorer It is a different matter that their 


cash surpluses are deployed to stymie down¬ 
stream deregulation 

Contrast this with the situation obtaining 
m the downstieam marketing aiea and it will 
be evident what is required to be done. Pend¬ 
ing legislation, a legulator needs to be ap¬ 
pointed to piovide a level playing held and 
ensure third party access to inlrastiucture 
This should geneiaie adequate investments 
inteiminals, stoiagc, pipelines, etc., andfadl- 
itaie meichant imports and sale, innovative 
methods to move and exchange products 
amongst playeis, lesulting in efficiencies. The 
earlicT expenence in LPGis also a case in point 
where large investments 
were made after it was put 
on OGL, though languish¬ 
ing now on account of the 
outrageous subsidies on do¬ 
mestic cylinders univei sally 
extended Industry studies 
have shown that as much 
as 30% otthe domesticLPG 
IS diverted to non-domestic 
establishments It passes 
comprehension why PAN 
holders and similar alfluent 
classes could not be targeted 
for economic pricing of 
LPG, especially with IT in¬ 
vestments made by oil com¬ 
panies 

Lack of third party access 
to infrastructure could deter 
pnvate players to loU on 
their own retailing This is a 
problem even to non-own¬ 
ing PSUs. But sooner than 
later they have to, as seedmg 
the market and early bird 
approach are important If 
the government contmues 
to be indifferent to provid¬ 
ing a level held, all the pn¬ 
vate players could come to¬ 
gether for developmg com¬ 
mon infrastructure It is not clear if Petrofed 
could take some initiative in this regard But it 
is not necessary for every one them to have an 
all India network They can operate m niche 
areas and in coastal belts where off-shore 
tankages and termmalling would bnng down 
handlmg costs and demonstrate the benehts of 
competitive pricing and quality fuel and this 
would surely impact on pnees all around Wit¬ 
ness the pump upgrading that has become 
universal, after the pilot project undertaken 
first by BPCL m collaboration with Shell Fuel 
additives have become common Underpne- 
mg diesel by one player is threatening the 
freight equalisation principle of the PSUs 
The consumer dehmtely deserves a less 
painful course of reforms and it is not unrea¬ 
sonable for him to hope foi an appropnate po¬ 
litical debottleneckingbv the sagacious PM 


RAJEEV SHUKLA 
Congress MP 
Rajya Sabha 

D isinvestment was seen as an inte¬ 
gral part of economic reforms un¬ 
veiled in the country in 1991 Make 
no mistake, there never was disagreement on 
disinvestment perse Dissent and discord arose 
later, over the way m which the exerase was 
sought to be done Pnvatisation is not a bad 
word in the brave new regime of a globalised 
economy It is indeed inevitable and desirable 
for a country like India with 
a strong industnal and tech¬ 
nological base Our econo¬ 
mists and political leaders of¬ 
ten say with regret that India 
had missed the first Industn¬ 
al Revolution and we should 
not be left behind when the 
world is witnessing another 
revolution m the back¬ 
ground of a free market 
economy The Congress 
government under pnme 
minister P V Narasimha Rao 
had the courage and sagaenty 
to realise this truth Since 
then, successive govern¬ 
ments traversed the le- 
formist path as if pro¬ 
grammed to do so Yes, there 
was no escaping the charted 
course, as any reversal 
would have meant eco¬ 
nomic doom 
Then why was there such 
a hue and cry over dismvest- 
ing HPCL and BPCL"? It is 
due to a mixture of politics, 
genuine concern and the 
sheer democratic urge to 
question anything new or 
untried Yes, the debate au¬ 
gurs well for our democracy The simple argu¬ 
ment centres around whether two public sec¬ 
tor giants created by Acts ol Parliament can be 
allowed to lose their basic identity without the 
approval of the supreme legislative body’’ I do 
not want to go into the ments of the advice 
given by the attorney general that parliamen¬ 
tary approval was not necessary for dismvest- 
ing in the two profit-makmg PSUs Already 
there is talk about the possibility of an Ordi¬ 
nance bemg promulgated to counter the im¬ 
pact of the Supreme Court rulmg, virtually 
stoppmg the dismvestment process in the two 
PSUs Again there is no escaping Parliament, 
as the supreme legislative body has to approve 
the Ordmance by a fresh enactment 
Who is more accountable to the public m- 
KIc'-'"'Till' I'veL.itivc n Pa’-l.nmcm'’Tlie ex¬ 
ec 'iM'i*-il'ecie.i'onn'(g''-i 'o,which 


m turn IS the aeation of the people The basic 
responsibilitY of any government worth its salt 
IS towards the public good Any responsible 
government embarkmg on privatisation 
should ensure that its results are for the public 
good and not for the good of pnvate individu¬ 
als Here, the government should act as a prof¬ 
it-motivated commeraal organisation and try 
to get the optimal pnee for the sale of its assets 
which essentially belong to the people of the 
country Yes, there have been good sale of gov¬ 
ernment assets in the past, like in the case of 
IPCL I still remember how a beaming Arun 
Shoune quoted the late Dhii ubhai Ambam as 
teUing Inm that government 
should get Rs 500 crore 
more than the pnee it would 
agree for the sale of IPCL I 
am sure government did get 
that extra money This was 
a good commercial transac¬ 
tion While some UDC ho¬ 
tels have been sold prof¬ 
itably, others have been 
poor sales In one case, an 
over-smart buyer tried to 
sell the assets at a price sev¬ 
eral times higher within a 
few months' These things 
really damage the public 
good. At the end of the day, 
the government should not 
be seen as the loser For, the 
ultimate and real loser 
would be the people whose 
mterest the government is 
supposed to protea 
Yes, there have been cas¬ 
es of good and bad dismvest- 
ments The government of 
the day will have to take the 
bnckbats for the bad ones 
and should ponder where it 
has gone wrong 
Yes, doubts are bemg 
raised about the process of 
dismvestment or sale of assets of BPCL and 
HPCL It IS difficult to say if the recent develop¬ 
ments would mean a complete halt to pnvati¬ 
sation One hopes It would not How the pn¬ 
vate oil companies would behave in the wake 
of the Supreme Court rulmg is a matter of con- 
jeaure What canbe said with certainty is that 
they would art m their best mterests 

Can the executive act in ways very differ¬ 
ent from pnvate players who are answerable 
only to their shareholders'^ It can The gov¬ 
ernment's shareholders are the people at 
large and it must art in best interest of people 
Parliament as the highest representative body 
of the people should also act in their mterest 
With people being their common constituen¬ 
cy, It would be absurd if the executive and the 
legislature were to be seen working at cross¬ 
purposes 


A R SIHAG 

Director, Regulatory 
Studies & Governance, TERI 

P ETROLEUM sector meets close to 45% 
of the commercial energy needs of the 
country Reforms in this cruaal sector 
are important to promote investment and en¬ 
ergy security, improve access and quality of 
service, and reduce costs and environmental 
imparts Over the last 20 years efforts have 
been made to increase private partiapation m 
exploration and production, m refining and to 
even introduce competition 
in limited pi oduct categones 
such as lubricants and some 
bulk distillates Among the 
signifacant achievements 
have been the settmg up of 
large refmmg capaaty m the 
joint and pnvate sectors and 
the fact that a large and in¬ 
creasing part of the domestic 
oil and gas reseiwes is now 
managed underproduction 
shanng contracts However, 
at the consumer end, the 
state has a large and visible 
presence and even the sole 
private refiner is selling 
through PSU marketers. As 
a result, the public face of 
the oil sector has remained 
just that pubbe 

The five year (1997- 
2002) phased programme 
for the dismantbng of the 
APM was pioneermg, bold 
and yet pragmatic While it 
survived a full pohtical cycle 
involving all ideological 
hues. It was not succeeded 
by a new era of vibrant pe¬ 
troleum markets As such, 
we still have subsidies on 
LPG and kerosene There is no pnvate pres¬ 
ence in retail, no independent regulator, and 
most large aties are chokmg with air fouled by 
adulterated fuel. 

In this situation, does the Supreme Court 
judgement represent a maj or setback"^ The an¬ 
swer IS both yes and no Yes, to the extent that 
It empowers and emboldens organised oppo¬ 
sition to reforms perse, imparting not just pe¬ 
troleum sector but all other reforming sectors 
Further, since HPCL would constitute a major 
part of the retail presence of any new retailer, 
the prospect of prolonged uncertainty about 
its dismvestment clouds the picture for all po¬ 
tential players and delays their roll-outs 
Therefore, the government should eithei sell 
' ^ .-i Ti p 'ikl No, largely because the 
ci< .1 ’gi ■d ii’i ■'i"S in the sector is much 
wider and requires a bold new vision of pro- 


motmg competition This would mean an ex¬ 
plicit pokey foais on levellmg the playmg field 
and lowenng or elimmatmg entry barners It 
would also mean provision of a predictable in¬ 
vestment climate and protection of consumer 
mterest by an independent regulator 
Ideally, the regulator should be in place 
even before pnvatisation IS attempted There¬ 
fore, iromcally, the Supreme Court verdict, 
like the purchase of IBP by IOC earkei, is yet 
another opportumty to get the sequence of re¬ 
forms nght To be sure, pending the passage of 
the Petroleum Regulatory Board Bdl, the gov¬ 
ernment has stepped mto the role of the regu¬ 
lator by issuing guidelmes 
But going by the action on 
the ground, it seems the in¬ 
dustry IS not enthused 
Apart from the shadow of 
uncertainty emanating 
from the HPCL disinvest¬ 
ments process, the lack of 
regulatory certainty and 
transparency could well 
have contnbuted to tins 
Regulation needs aedi- 
bibty, commitment and ca¬ 
paaty to continuously re¬ 
spond in a transparent man¬ 
ner to the challenges of 
developing a competitive 
market These are difficult to 
achieve m the regula r set up 
of the government There¬ 
fore, setting up of the Petro¬ 
leum Regulatory Board 
shouldbe high pnonty 
The other area that needs 
attention is the reduction of 
subsidy on LPG and 
kerosene The subsidy on 
LPG usage in its current 
form lacks economic or so- 
aal rationale Also,itisimq- 
uitous and hinders the de¬ 
velopment of a competitive 
market m LPG distnbution. The subsidy on 
kerosene should be adjusted to minimise in¬ 
centives for adulteration. Better targeting and 
other ways could be found to provide soaal 
support to the poor who do not benefit much 
from the current arrangements. 

The playing held shouldbe levelled by mak¬ 
ing the long overdue move to the open 
acreage system in exploration licensing Entry 
barners m the form of large capital commit¬ 
ments should be lowered to enable the devel¬ 
opment of a pluralistic petroleum retailmg in¬ 
dustry With non-discriminatory access pric- 
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ed and costs to consumers reduced 

To sum up, while the government grapples 
with thejudiaal verdict, there ismuchthatre- 
mams to be done to further refortns 



The oil reforms 
have become a 
tragicomedy and 
the PM must 
intervene to rescue 
deregulation from 
politics 



With people as 
their main 
constituents, ifll 
be absurd for the 
executive and 
legislature to work 
at cross-purposes 



While it grapples 
with what the SC 
verdict means for 
privatisation, 
there's a lot the 
government can 
do for reforms 



‘Regulatory Oversight Of Agriculturar 
Biotech Should Be Science-based’ ' 


One of the major goals of 
The Energy Research Institute 
(Terij’s Centre of Bioresources 
and Biotechnology has been 
application of biotechnologi¬ 
cal techniques to supplement 
conventional methods for 
improvement of plant species. 
Biotechnology research is 
being carried outm the areas of 
micropropagation and trans- 
genics, plant tissue culture, 
genetic engineenng, and 
microbial biotedmology 
among other fields In an inter¬ 
view with Sudhir Chow- 
dhary, the centre’s dean of 
Faculty of Applied Sciences, Dr 
Vibha Dhawan, talks about the 


accelerating agncultural pro¬ 
ductivity. Excerpts ■ 

How can biotechnology play 
a crucial role at this juncture 
in accelerating agricultural 
productivity? 

Biotech crops deliver a 
unique set of benefits to the 
growers The benefits largely 
depend upon pest control 
issues, particular to each crop 
About six million farmers in 


crops. Neverthe¬ 
less, caution and 
examinmg issues 
case by case, is the 
watchword of tech¬ 
nologists, who are 
aware of their 
responsibihties. 



Will GE solve the _ /tnal effect to 

problems associ- flJP A "/'develop the biotech 

ated with various . crop, and complete 

biotic and abiotic ^ ® ’ the rest of the cycle, 

stresses on crops VHhdDhdWdi Another chal- 

mcluding pest - - .. lenge concerns lack 

infestation, frost, of farmers’ aware- 

draught and salinity? ness about agncultural 

Yes, biotechnology offers 

solution for biotic and abiotic ^ ' 'd.... ('i-i; 

stresses;-Mote thatt'i 6 'trams-/-attdrtiras 7 tbfiy^ 

genic crop varieties have been' erly educated about the bene- 


mcrease fragmen¬ 
tation and dismter- 
mediation m the 
pharmaceutical 
I and IT sectors? 

After all, genetic 
I discovenes don’t 
mean anything 
without an mdus- 
■/tnal effect to 
, * develop the biotech 
crop, and complete 
the rest of the cycle. 

Another chal¬ 
lenge concerns lack 
of farmers’ aware- 
about agncultural 
, r ll’l. ' >> ('U '''■ 
'll. ... 


cleared through the federal 
review process with enhanced 
agronomic and/or nutritional 
characteristics or one or more 
features of pest protection and 
tolerance to herbicides. Crops 
and foods produced usmg 
recombinant DNA techniques 
have been available for fewer 
than 10 years and no long-term 
effects have been detected to 
date. 


fits and risks associated with 
new technologies. In spite of 
excellent extension system 
established by the Indian 
Council of Agncultural 
Research, percolation ofthe lat¬ 
est technologies, especially m 
remote villages is far from satis¬ 
factory Further, m most cases, 
farmers are not mvolved m the 
decision-making process. 


enormous infrastrutiuie, i 
which IS provmg to be one ofthe \ 
major bottlenecks in its apph- 
cation intent. 

Why is it that India has been 
slow in its endeavour to 
adopt biotech crops? 

India is blessed with vast 
agro-climatic zones and thus 
has the choice of growing dif¬ 
ferent vaneties in vanous parts 
of the country Developing 
transgemcs is an expensive 
exercise and India bemg nch m 
biodiversity, there is some 
reluctance in adopting single 
'-.ai .c»y for the entire.wuntpt 
I': ■ developing transgeh- 

Hcs ttndTt'rregulaton.''approv<^s 
uikoi up snlis'antial time and 
many a’time, the varieties so 
developed become obsolete. 

The genetically-modified 

(GM)* crop opponents in 
India are playing a negative 
role through misinforma¬ 
tion. Any comments? « 

Agncultural biotechnology 
is comparatively new here and 
not many people understand it 
well. It is the fear of the 


some 17 countnes now culti¬ 
vate genetically-engineered 
(GE) crops on about 125 mil¬ 
lion acres, a 30-fold increase 
over 1996. Bt cotton, one ofthe 
known vanities, has allowed 
growers to reduce insecticide 
use and attain better control of 
pests, which has resulted m 
increased yields 
Accordmg to an European 
Commumty study, which 
involved more than 400 
research teams and 81 projects 
spread over a 15-year penod, 
GE products are no greater a 
nsk to human health or envi¬ 
ronment than conventional 


In my opinion, federal regu¬ 
latory oversight of agncultural 
biotechnology should be sci¬ 
ence-based Methods to ensure 
the safety of foods denved 
from genetically-modified 
(GM) crops should contmue to 
be refined and improved 

What are the challenges fac¬ 
ing agricultural biotechnol¬ 
ogy in India? 

One of the major challenges 
for India is to see whether it can 
successfully transform scien¬ 
tific progress mto business 
opportunities. Will biotechnol¬ 
ogy create huge busmesses or 


Why is It that India’s efforts 
in agricultural biotechnol¬ 
ogy have not reached a criti¬ 
cal mass yet? 

A recent report said that 
India does not figure in the 
global hstmgofbio clusters. Itis 
largely because research insti¬ 
tutions were workmg mdepen- 
dent of the corporate, till 
recently Thesestudieswerenot 
suited to the requirements of 
the mdustry. There was lack of 
confidence among the mdustn- 
alists on R 8 d) institutions and 
lack of commumcation by sci¬ 
entists to markettheir research 

Further, biotech requires 


unknown to some, while oth¬ 
ers, whodon’tftillyundeistand 
the technology, opt for nega¬ 
tive campaign Scientists'are 
typically bad commumcators 
and thus never really try to 
reach to the masses with facts 
and figures. 

No technology is nsk-free 
and what we need to do is carry 
out assessment of risks hnked 
to a technology with potential 
benefits. In that assessment, 
perhaps GM technology will 
emerge as a leading technol¬ 
ogy to supplement all our 
ongoing efforts of crop 
improvement. # 
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The per capita average annual availability of freshwater has 
reduced from 5,177 cubic metres in 1951 to 1,869 cubic 
metres in 2001, In India, however, water seems to be 
everybody's turf but nobody's responsibility 


C herrapunji, a small town in 
North Bengal, India, has been 
famous the world over as the 
wettest place on earth It receives an 
average of more than 11,000 mms of 
rainfall per annum. Today, Cherra¬ 
punji IS facing a severe water crisis. 
During the monsoon it rams continu¬ 
ously for days, even weeks sometimes. 
But the water mns off taking with it 
soil, trees, plants and even animals. 
The residents depend upon the 
pipeline, which is supposed to supply 
them dnnking water. It is anaent and 
overburdened. Modernisation would 
be costly. People are not prepared to 
pay for water. Instead, during the 
drought months, women and children 
trek miles all day to fetch water. This 
unparalleled irony highlights one of 
the most important issues for the poor 
of our planet - an issue, which has now 
come centrestage globally. 

In the year 2000,1.1 billion people 
did not have access to clean dnnking 
water and 2.4 billion people to 
safe and respectable sanitation facili¬ 
ties. The deprivation of these two 


fundamental human needs impact on 
every facet of their existence: their 
health, dignity, environment, liveli¬ 
hoods and indeed the sustainable 
development of their societies and 
consequently their nations. Diarrhoel 
disease kills 6,000 children everyday 
apart from millions who are debili¬ 
tated because of water-borne diseases, 
which hinder their education and 
impair their ability to a decent liveli¬ 
hood in future. 

The irony is severally com¬ 
pounded. Although almost three- 
fourths of the earth's surface is water, 
the estimated volume of freshwater in 
our rivers, underground sources, 
snowfall and ice cover is only about 
2.5 per cent - the rest is comprised of 
sea or s<ilt water. Most of the freshwa¬ 
ter - about 69.5 per cent is in the form 
of ice or snow in the Arctic and 
—Antarctic regions while 30 per cent is 
below the earth's surface in deep 
— basins, acquifers, soil moistures and 
—the like. The total useable freshwater 
—supply to ecosystems and the human 
population from river systems, lakes. 


wetlands, soil moisture and sub-sur¬ 
face groundwater is less than 1 per 
cent and 0.01 per cent of all water 
availability on earth. According to 
WHO estimates, only 0.0075 per cent 
of all water is readily available for 
human consumption. And, yet we are 
unable to manage our water resources 
with any degree of rationality, leave 
alone wisdom. 

Freshwater is not only precious and 
scarce but also a finite resource which 
IS unevenly distributed In Africa, 40 
per cent of the population is still with¬ 
out access to water, which is 20 per 
cent in Asia and 15 per cent in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. This is 
not an issue in the north. The US and 
Australia have a hundred times more 
storage than Ethiopia. North America 
and Europe have already developed 
70 per cent of their hydropower 
potential whereas in Asia it is only 
30 per cent. 

Whatever its form, every drop of 
water is locked into the global hydro- 
logical cycle. Human actions modify 
the hydrological cycle and often seri¬ 
ously pollute available freshwater. Cli¬ 
mate change is also affecting the cycle 
significantly, thereby affecting fresh¬ 
water production and its distribution. 
Population growth, urbanisation and 
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The cstitncitcu voiUTtic of frosh water is only 2 5 per cent 


increasing demand from competing | 
uses for drinking, agriculture, indus- i 
try and energy, the pressure on this | 
finite resource is mounting every day. | 
And yet there is a false sense of com- “ 
placency that not only is water an 
infinite resource but that it also has to 
be available at no cost resulting in 
waste, inefficient usage and pollu¬ 
tion. Water users barely pay for even 
the operating costs There is 
absolutely no contribution to capital 
outlays which are met by domestic 
governments and external assistance 
by way of aid or loans. Irrigated farm¬ 
ing IS generally heavily subsidised 
placing a severe burden on the bud¬ 
gets of local authorities As a result of 
the profligacy in water usage, the per 
capita availability of fresh water is 
declining all over the world If the 
present consumption patterns con¬ 
tinue, two out of every three persons 
will be living under 'water stressed' 
condihons by the year 2025. In India, 
for instance, the per capita average 
annual availability of freshwater has 
reduced from 5,177 cubic metres in 
1951 to 1,869 cubic metres m 2001 
and would fall further to 1,341 cubic 
metres by 2025 

In India, water seems to be every¬ 
body's turf but nobody's responsibil¬ 
ity Drinking water for the villages is 
the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Rural Development (mord) while 
drinking water for cities and towns 
belongs to the Ministry of Housing 
and Urban Development (mohrd) 
The Ministry of Water Resources 
(mowr) is concerned with surface and 
underground water for irrigation and 
now also with the supra project for 
the inter linking of rivers. But prob¬ 
lems of irrigation are equally a con¬ 
cern for the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which mns programmes for drought 
proofing (dpap) and desert develop¬ 
ment (ddp). Mega 
hydroelectric projects 
are the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Power 
while development of 
the micro and mini 
hydel potential has been 
entrusted to the Min¬ 
istry of Non-Conven- 
tional Energy Sources answered 
(MNDS) In recognition - 


of the importance of natural resource 
management for the environment, 
the Ministry of Environment and 
Forests has a longstanding grants pro¬ 
gramme for watershed management, 
which IS now matched by similar pro¬ 
grammes in the Ministries of Rural 
Development and Wasteland Devel¬ 
opment respectively The total finan¬ 
cial allocation for all these very well 
mtentioned efforts runs into billions 
of rupees but all of them are about 
water, a finite resource that impacts 
on the everyday life of the local com¬ 
munity in a village or watershed or 
river basin Two questions arise- are all 
these efforts synchronised and to 
what extent does the community 
have a voice in the management of 
this resource. 

A sharper awareness of the down¬ 
ward spiral in the degradation of the 
natural resource regime, of the lim¬ 
ited effectiveness of the state in man¬ 
aging this regime and of constraints 
in delivering essential services to the 
community has promoted a signifi¬ 
cant shift in public policy towards the 
recognition of the need for a more 
integrated and participatory system of 
natural resource management This, 
m turn, has led to a 
wide range of innova¬ 
tions and diverse insti¬ 
tutional structures such 
as water user associa¬ 
tions, watershed devel¬ 
opment committees, 
self-help groups and the 
like, depending upon 
the source of the pro¬ 
gramme initiative 


SWAJAL IS the most recent rural 
water supply and sanitation pro¬ 
gramme launched at the national level 
with support from the World Bank. It 
has the following mam objectives- 
•To assist the state government t( 
identify and implement an appropri¬ 
ate policy framework to promote the 
long-term sustainability of the Rural 
Water Supply and Environmental 
Sector 

• To deliver sustainable health and 
hygiene benefits to the rural popula¬ 
tion through improvements in water 
supply and environmental sanitation 

• To improve rural incomes through 
timesaving and income opportunities 
for women 

• To test alternatives to the existing 
supply driven delivery mechanisms 
and 

• To promote sanitation and gender 
awareness. 

A study conducted of the swajal 
projects in five villages of two districts 
in the newly formed hill state of 
Uttaranchal between December 2000 
and February 2001 by pria, a promi¬ 
nent NGO, has brought some 
extremely interesting and significant 
results about partnership, manage¬ 
ment of water and local governance 
Apart from the World Bank, which 
provided financial assistance, and the 
state government, which is responsi¬ 
ble for the policy framework, the four 
key stakeholders were the District Pro¬ 
ject Management Unit (dpmu) a 
bureaucratic group, the Support 
Organisation (so), a locally-based 
activist NGO, the Village Water and 
Sanitation Committee (vwsc), an 


Among all this, 
there is also the 
very fundamental 
question of 
governance that 
needs to be 



Focus 



Only 0.0075per cent of all water is readily available for consumption 


elected body, and the community at 
large. After a ngorous and transparent 
process, the dpmu selects the so 
»^which conducts pre-feasibility studies 
CO select villages on a set of criteria like 
demand (willingness to share 10 per 
cent of the capital cost and pay 100 
per cent of the o&m costs), need 
(insufficient water supply or poor 
water quality) and technical feasibil¬ 
ity (adequate water source) Once the 
villages are selected, the so mobilises 
the community to elect the vwsc 
which must have 20 per cent repre¬ 
sentation of the lower castes and 30 
per cent of women. 

The good news is: 

• Delivery of water supply and sanita¬ 
tion services has been achieved to the 
satisfaction of the community in two 
out of the five villages with the active 
participation of the community 

• In these villages the water supply 
systems are functional and people are 
paying the charges determined by the 
vwsc 

• The vwsc is perceived as a represen¬ 
tative body working for the interests 
of the community and is looked upon 
to take initiatives in improvements of 
roads and providing employment 
opportunities 

• Women have started a drive for 
using latrines and eliminating the use 
of polythene bags 

• Levels of awareness have generally 
inaeased 

The not so good news is: 

• Water reached the community in 
only two out of the five villages 


within the prescribed timeframe 
Work was delayed in the other two, 
while in the fifth it came to a halt 
because of a local conflict 

• The respective roles of different 
stakeholders are not easily definable, 
particularly in a differentiated com¬ 
munity with low levels of education 
and awareness. 

The full involvement of the com¬ 
munity could not be sustained even 
after the delivery of service stage as it 
requires effective management in rev¬ 
enue recovery, maintenance of trans¬ 
parent accounting systems and 
technical back up There is a tradi¬ 
tional belief that water is a free 
resource and therefore an innate sus¬ 
picion about new systems And yet 
there is no hesitation to pay if the 
delivery system is effective. Thus 
capacity building albeit with rela¬ 
tively simple and innovative tools at 
the local level is critical 

• This raises an important question 
whether the existing formal institu¬ 
tional infrastructure is equipped to 
meet the requirements of an emerging 
rural community that is far more 
aware of its needs. 

• Wherever participation of women 
has been effective, the aspects of envi¬ 
ronmental health and hygiene are 
given much greater importance and 
leadership skills have been enhanced 
yet, the process of building up the 
strength of women's empowerment is 
treated as a separate activity rather 
than linked organically to the main¬ 
stream project activity. 

There is no doubt that the concepts 
and philosophy underlying an 


initiative like the swajal programme 
is a very significant step in the direc¬ 
tion of strengthening partnerships 
towards sustainable management of 
an essential resource like water. Nev¬ 
ertheless, we still have to address the 
question of legitimacy in an open 
society and a democratic polity. In 
India the 73rd and 74th Amendments 
to the Constitution have provided 
statutory authority to popularly 
elected bodies at the sub-national 
level right down to the village. These 
institutions like the panchayats in 
rural areas and municipalities in 
towns are the legal custodians of all 
matters that affect the well being of 
the community There is clearly a 
common consensus that this decen¬ 
tralised structure is the only effective 
and fair way to provide good gover¬ 
nance to a large, amorphous, diverse 
nation like India. The hard social and 
political realities and conflicts at the 
cutting edge, particularly as they 
impact on the poor and underprivi¬ 
leged have got to be faced and indeed 
resolved in order to come up with an 
acceptable road map 

This IS well demonstrated by the 
study of water and sanitation that I 
have been referring to earlier 
Whereas, the positive and negative 
lessons are important indicators for 
making corrections in programme 
design and project management, 
there is also a very fundamental ques¬ 
tion of governance that needs to be 
squarely addressed One of the rea¬ 
sons for the lack of success in two of 
the villages was the conflict that arose 
between the Panchayat, a constitu¬ 
tionally elected body, and the vwsc, 
also an elected body but a user group 
without any statutory mandate. In 
one of the villages the vwsc accepted 
Its role as a sub-committee of the Pan¬ 
chayat, but in another village this led 
to an unresolvable conflict situation 
resulting m the denial of water to the 
entire community. It is therefore 
essential to build conflict resolution 
mechanisms into partnerships right 
from the initial stage. And this 
becomes even more important when 
dealing with the ownership, use and 
management of natural resources in a 
developmental scenario. 
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The enterprise in context 


Enhancing corporate value requires a paradigm 
shift to social responsibility 


I n 1970 Milton Friedman of New 
York Times wrote* .the social 
responsibility of business is to 
increase profits . " This view is often 
held and propounded by those who 
do not see much merit in companies 
being engaged in issues of social 
responsibility other than the making 
of profit. However, increasingly, the 
distinction between the profit case, 
evident in indicators that are 'tangi¬ 
ble', and the altruistic/philanthropic/ 
^hical case, evident in the 'intangi¬ 
bles', IS getting blurred. In this com¬ 
mentary, my purpose is to highlight 
the need for a paradigm shift and the 
importance of greater investment in 
'intangibles' to enhance corporate 
value. 

The case for a greater commitment 
from business to corporate social 
responsibility (csr) lies in the current 
climate within which business oper¬ 
ates, defined firstly by changing soci¬ 
etal perceptions about what business 


should be doing; secondly by the 
growth of activism; and thirdly by 
financial drivers. Both nationally and 
internationally, surveys suggest that 
society wants much more from busi¬ 
ness A TERi poll of perceptions on cor¬ 
porate social responsibility in India in 
2001 indicated that people expect 
that usiness should be actively 
engaged in societal matters. Five key 
conclusions emerged from that public 
opinion poll: 

• High expectations from companies 
are not yet matched by judgments 
about corporate responsibility, 

• More trust is placed in the media and 
non-governmental organisations 
than in industry, 

• A greater engagement and dialogue is 
expected from businesses with ngos, 

• Gender discrimination in the work¬ 
place is a real issue, and 

• Workers and the management have 
sharply diverging perceptions of 
working conditions. 


The survey also suggested that the 
overwhelming factor in forming opin¬ 
ion of a company is brand quality and 
reputation (Figure 1). 

A later survey by unv/nab in 2002 of 
30 ngos' (with budgets greater than 
Rsl crore) perceptions of csr in India 
indicates that pursuance of csr in 
India is very low to moderate. 

Internationally, the demand for 
CSR from society, workers, and 
investors is clear. The Millennium Poll 
on CSR suggests that people world¬ 
wide focus on corporate citizenship 
rather than financial performance 
when forming impressions of a com¬ 
pany. A 1997 survey of 2,100 mbas 
indicated that 42 per cent would not 
work for an employer that was not 
socially responsible; 50 per cent 
would, in fact, accept a lower salary 
and work for a more reputed firm The 
Dow Jones Sustainability Group Index 
(djsgi) outperformed the Dow Jones 
Group Index by a considerable margin 
(36 per cent) over a five-year period, 
suggesting that companies that are 
responsible socially are also likely to 
be well managed. 

There's more; one m every 
eight dollars under profes¬ 
sional management in the 
USA IS now held in socially 
responsible investment A 
recent survey of McKinsey & 
Company focusing mostly on 
developed countries con¬ 
firms that institutional 
investors are prepared to pay 
a premium of greater than 20 
per cent for shares of compa¬ 
nies that demonstrate good 
corporate governance. 

All the above findings are 
indicative of a future trend of 
rising public expectations of 
the business sector m India 
and internationally. Sec¬ 
ondly, with this growth of 
public expectations is also an 
emerging activism, and the 
increased role of the ngos. 
Both national and interna¬ 
tional NGOS are today very 



More and more corporations are awakening to the value of environmental stewardship 
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sophisticated in their ability to col¬ 
lect, analyse, and disseminate infor¬ 
mation, and lead public debates on 
issues relating to the environment, 
public health, child labour, and other 
issues that relate to gender and worker 
exploitation and unfair practices. 
Internet connectivity has increased 
access to information even in remote 
areas, about the possible impacts of 
business, the possibilities and avenues 
of redress, and the availability of 
external sources of support. 

All this contributes to a far 
greater need for trans¬ 
parency and accountability 
by business. 

Thirdly, the 1990s wit¬ 
nessed a growing number 
of international banks and 
financial institutions recog¬ 
nise the importance of 
understanding environ¬ 
mental risks of projects to 
financing, and that "envi¬ 
ronmental matters are an 
integral part of good busi¬ 
ness". Finance companies 
are also, increasingly, aware 
that inattentiveness to sus¬ 
tainability issues makes 
them vulnerable to pressure 
from a growing body of 
investors who wish to have 
some screening of the investments 
they are engaged in. As this body 
grows, those financial companies 
that have been proactive in their eth¬ 
ical screening will find themselves at 
a competitive advantage. Finance 
institutions internationally are 
becoming sensitive not only to the 
changing mood of the investors, who 
increasingly want more than just 
profits, but, more urgently, also to 
the political economy context of 
their investments. 

Business in India, thus, has to be 
more proactive on the csr front. 
Many companies do pay considerable 
attention to what we here term 'tangi¬ 


bles' of good business practice: quality 
products and services, innovation, 
quality management, and market 
leadership. Investment in these tangi¬ 
bles has in many ways increased and 
improved financial performance. Less 
understood in terms of its relevance 
to future earnings is the potential for 
another tangible, 'environmental 
stewardship', which can also increase 
profits through reducing costs. For 
example, business can save on health 

Most important factor in forming 
an opinion of a company in India 


costs through investments in main¬ 
taining environmental quality which 
provides a healthy environment for 
workers and, thereby, maintains/ 

increases their productivity. 

The most powerful ethical (and 
financial) argument for investment in 
improved social and environmental 
performance is the connection this 
has not just with occupational health, 
but also with community health. 
Research increasingly points to the 
relation between industry practices, 
impacts on the environment, 

increased vulnerability of those 
exposed to a reduced environmental 
quality, and, therefpre, an increase in 
the risk, preva¬ 
lence of disease, 
and reduced well¬ 
being in regions 
where operating 
businesses have 
environmental 
impacts. On the 


other hand, investments in schools, 
hospitals, healthcare centres, water 
supplies, and so on, by companies 
address traditional health hazards 
associated with poverty and underde¬ 
velopment and have positive impacts 
on health and can be captured in indi¬ 
cators such as increased longevity, 
and reduced infant mortality and 
morbidity. These practices have the 
potential to result in business gains 
through reduced demands for worker 
(and community) compen¬ 
sation and damage suits, 
lower penalties for non- 
compliance, additional 
benefit of higher productiv¬ 
ity, and reduced cost to 
social services. 

Investments in innova- 
tive measures to reduce anc 
mitigate impacts on land 
and water by companies 
that use these in their 
production cycles create 
conditions for a future 
availability of good-quality 
and -quantity stocks of 
these resources. This is spe¬ 
cially important in regions 
where water and land are 
scarce, and where ineffi¬ 
cient use results in future 
resource costs. A forward 
and timely remedial approach also 
reduces the extent and expense of 
final remediation. 

The disposal of reject material, 
untreated metallurgical and other 
waste products, often associated witl'^ 
a number of environmental prob- ^ 
lems, if seen as a resource, can be con¬ 
verted into an opportunity for wealth 
creation. This is a situation in which a 
problem is converted very clearly into 
an opportunity. 

Good environmental and social 
practices improve relations with the 
local community, reduce tensions and 
conflicts within local communities, 
and, therefore, save on managerial 
time and money involved in settling 
these conflicts. If problems are not 
sorted out upfront, frustration and 
anger results in tension and prolonged 
conflict. This can be very costly to a 
company. Improved community rela¬ 
tions improves local acceptance to the 
continuance of operations. 


The most |K>werfu§ ethical and financial 
argument for investment in improved 
social and environmental performance 
Is the connection this has with 
occupational and community health 


Labour practices & 
business ethics (9%) 

Economic contribution 
& management (10%) 

Demonstrated 
responsibility to the 
broader society (11%) 


Environmental 
impacts (12%) 


Brand quality & 
reputation (58%) 
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Saving forest cover by wood substitution offers 
significant opportunity as a sustainable practice 


While the financial implications of 
adopting the practices discussed 
above are evident, businesses have 
not sufficiently understood, much 
less internalised, this potential. Even 
less clear to business is the potential 
for the 'intangibles' to enhance corpo¬ 
rate value through enhancing reputa¬ 
tion, which refers to the perceptions 
that the public has of an organisa¬ 
tion's csR, and is fast becoming an 
mportant determinant of how a com¬ 
pany IS judged by society 

The 'intangibles' I find of particular 
importance in this context are; the 
building of trust, investing in a happy 
and trusted workforce, transparency, 
strong stakeholder relations and ethi¬ 
cal consumer and investor support. 
The idea of 'trust' is increasingly being 
foregrounded as a consideration for 
good governance, both corporate and 
political. Tmst is about developing an 
attitude that factors m the interests of 
the other, not just for opportunistic, 
pmdential, or strategic reasons but 
also for reasons of promoting com¬ 
mon well-being. Trust is about recog¬ 
nising mutuality. The goal of a culture 
of trust is to move from 'thin' to 
'thick' relationships, to generate 


multiple points of contact 
Investing in trust can be seen 
as an investment in the 
future, as the building of 
good reputation and reputa¬ 
tional capital 

As the 22 December 2001 
issue of The Economist 
pointed out, "The real eco¬ 
nomic value of a corporation 
increasingly comes not from 
the assets that it owns, or the 
employees that it supervises, 
but from the domain of trust 
that It has established. This 
translates into an issue of rep¬ 
utational risk when trust 
breaks down." ('The future of 
the company', p74) 

It should not require 
much argument to make the 
simple obvious point that a 
happy workforce is also a 
productive workforce They 
are engaged with the busi¬ 
ness, feel a sense of loyalty 
and ownership to the prod¬ 
ucts, and are therefore the 
key to the success of the business 
Strong stakeholder relations is an 
essential ingredient of good business 
as it not only creates customer, sup¬ 
ply-chain, and worker loyalty, but it 
also provides cruaal knowledge and 
feedback at various points in the pro¬ 
duction and consumption process 
that the company can use to improve 
Its functioning and its bottomline 
There are also positive gams to be 
had from a more proactive csr 
approach in terms of garnering the 
support of the ethical consumer and 
investor. Investors know that the exis¬ 
tence of sustainability practices points 
to an enlightened, forward-looking 
management. Such a management 
will, it is assumed, also have favourable 
nsk/retum profiles. The performance 
of the Dow Jones Sustainability Group 
Index supports this presumption 
An insufficiently recognised benefit 
to business is that which relates to 
transparency, and consequent savings 
in transaction costs. Transparency in 
the context of business can refer to the 
dissemination of information relating 
to a project, to the environmental and 
social programmes planned, to the 
handling of stakeholders in an open. 
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easily understood manner. On other 
hand, transaction costs relate to costs 
of doing business, and include negoti¬ 
ating, fulfilling, and enforcing 
contracts, gathering information; man¬ 
aging agents engaged in transactions; 
and resolving disputes relating to the 
transaction. Transparency thus reduces 
the input of management in terras of 
time It also has the potential to reduce 
the need of side payments. The finan¬ 
cial implications of this are evident 
Sustainability practices, thus, 
improve the company's profile and 
enhance reputation with internal and 
external stakeholders and thereby 
build corporate value. The internal 
value arises from the employees' 'feel 
good about the company', which 
translates to enhanced productivity 
and the increased weight exerted by 
employees in influencing 'ethically' 
right choices by the company. This 
also translates into a potential for 
attracting the cream for key positions 
within the company The external 
value relates to the socially and ethi¬ 
cally responsible consumer, who 
increasingly demands to know the 
social and geographic origins of the 
consumer good. And the growing 
body of ethically responsible 
investors. Improved reputation helps a 
company obtain a societal licence to 
operate, enables more stable revenues, 
and reduces risks of strikes and boy¬ 
cotts All this in turn translates into 
greater ease of access to finance. Repu¬ 
tational loss on the other hand gener¬ 
ates extra costs due to perceptions of 
poor corporate governance and is a 
source of competitive disadvantage 
because of reduced or delayed access to 
finance, less flexibility with regulators, 
and a more difficult societal context 
within which to operate, which results 
in delays and other managerial costs. 

All this suggests that there is need 
for a paradigm shift in thinking by 
companies from seeing csr as a drag 
on profits. Highlighting the impor¬ 
tance of the 'intangibles' and convert¬ 
ing them into 'tangibles' in corporate 
strategy and changing the calculus 
of costs and benefits of corporate 
practices will in fact enhance 
corporate value. 

_ » LIGIA NOnONIl A 
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I T IS not water scarcity that is 
the problem today but our 
ways of using and managing it 
Water problems in cities and ur¬ 
ban areas are symptoms of mis¬ 
management. The typical urban 
water supply system is charac¬ 
terised by poor and unreliable wa¬ 
ter services, a predominance of 
unmetered connections, high lev¬ 
els of water loss in conveyance and 
distnbution, mefficiency at the 
user-end, low and biased tariff 
structures, aoss subsidisation be¬ 
tween users and sub-sectors and 
low water charge recoveiy. 

Many of the problems of the 
water sector can be traced to the 
way water is planned, regulated, 
managed and financed. Manage¬ 
ment systems have been built on 
the principles of sectorisation and 
fragitientation. This results in a 
complex domain of multiple ob¬ 
jectives which are not always con¬ 
sistent with each other. The tradi¬ 
tional sectoral and fragmented 
approach to water resource man¬ 
agement has led to urban local 
bodies representing conflicting in¬ 
terests and to policy objectives that 
1 have been set without considera- 
I tion of the implications for other 
1 water users and without consulta- 
j tion across sectoral and instilu- 
I tionalboiindaries. 


Water is treated as though it 
were available in unlimited quanti¬ 
ties and supplied at zero or low 
cost to consumers. We forget that 
when we open our tap, what 
comes IS not just water but a ‘prod¬ 
uct’ which has a value. The quan¬ 
tity of water lost is an important in¬ 
dicator of the positive or negative 
evolution of water distribution ef¬ 
ficiency. Not all the water supplied 
by a water utility reaches the cus¬ 
tomer, nor an the water supplied is 
paid for. Losses from water supply 
systems resultmg from metermg 
inaccuracy, unauthorised con¬ 
sumption or unbilled authorised 
consumption and leakage from 
distribution pipes aie a huge 40 to 
60 per cent of the supply. 

As the demand for water has 
increased, the emphasis has been 
on simply supplying more with ht- 
tie focus on reuse options. Ap¬ 
proximately 80 per cent of the to¬ 
tal water used is disposed as 
wastewater; 40 per cent is lost m 
conveyance and distribution If the 
total water loss at the :^stem as a 
whole is reckoned and treated 
wastewater is used foi non- 
potable purposes, it will certainly 
be close to both the observed and 
projected demand deficits pre¬ 
venting the need foi any future in¬ 
tersectoral water ti ansfer. 


Water priemg is a thorny prob¬ 
lem. The cost of water services 
needs to be reasonable and linked 
to the amount of water consumed 
to encourage consumption But 
the selection of a set of pricing 
mechamsms seems somewhat dif¬ 
ficult. This IS because water is an 
feconomic good as well as universal 
social obligation. Access to water is 
viewed as a basic human right. 

Water pricingworksbestwhen 
combmed with supportive regula¬ 
tory measures, economic incen¬ 
tives and other non-market instru¬ 
ments such as water hcensing and 
educational programs. The exist- 
mg institutions may find it tough to 
evolve such an approach because 
of political compiflsions and weak 
govcniance The real challenge is 
to minimise the undesirable social 
effects of water charges This can 
be done through explicit means, 
and IS best addressed as part of a 
comprehensive package of social 
pohey responses includmg tax re¬ 
bates, rates relief, andbenefits. 

Subsidies are present m the 
water industry in a wide vanety of 
formats, rangmg from implicit 
subsidies to explicit subsidies 
granted to firms and households 
investing in water conservation 
technologies Any price-structure 
that does not satisfy the ciitenon 


of full cost - recovery implicitly 
grants a subsidy to the usei of wa¬ 
ter These implicit subsidies may 
be substantial — to provide easy 
access to the urban poor—but in 
practice, they end up supplying 
water at a ndiculously low rate to 
the urban nch. Without puttmg a 
tariff regularising body in place In¬ 
dia carmot expect reforms m the 
water sector 

While full privatisation of wa¬ 
ter services seems difficult in In¬ 
dia, the unbundling of the overall 
system—treatment, distnbution, 
tariff collection — can be tned 
where part of the system can be 
contracted out to a pnvate party. 
India supports over 35 cities with 
populations of more than one mil- 
hon Itwasrecentlysuggestedthat 
India needs to spend US $ 65 bil- 
hon on water and sewerage mfra- 
stmeture in the next decade, but 
only 10 per cent of this amount is 
available through planned govern¬ 
ment spending. The private sector 
has the abihty to raise the balance, 
but only if risks in domg so are ap¬ 
portioned fairly between the par¬ 
ties and the pnvate sector is able to 
generate a fair profit for its efforts 
m the long run. 

___ 
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U RBAN water supply m 
India continues to have a 
reputation for poor per¬ 
formance for citizens. The sector 
IS often charactensed by limited 
hours of supply, sometimes only 
for an hour; low pressure during 
the hours of supply, often less than 
20 per square mch; a high percent¬ 
age of water loss, 30 per cent to 60 
per cent, lack of funds to expand 
the system to meet the needs of 
the poor, and madequate mainte¬ 
nance and repair 

The discontmuity m drinkmg 
I vater supply and the depressunsa- 
tion of the pipelmes reduces the 
I lotabihty of every mumcipal dnn- 
i ang water system in a counhy wh- 
eire waterborne disease has alre- 
i idy taken an alamung toll on the 
poor. We as consumers add to the 
p (oor performance of this sector by 
n'Otpaymg our water bills In any 
Diise, we pay non-sustamable pr- 
c es that do not even cover the op- 
11 -atmg costs of systems, let alone 
Tie capacity costs, and we don’t 
;ii,?en recognise groundwater de- 
; >1 etion and salimty intrusion. 

In Delhi, for mstance, the Jal 
EVoard recovers a meagre 35 paise 
[() r the Rs 9 It spends in producmg 
i j kilohtre (kL) of treated water. 
3 li'iiilarly, in Kolkata, only 10 per 
It i nt of consumers are bemg cha- 
rg for water and the mumapalily 
s t ecovermg only 10 to 15 per cent 
d1 ’ Its operation and mamtenance 
xists Average water tariff m In¬ 
i’^ cities are Rs 2-8 per kL, while 


the cost of delivery is anywhere be¬ 
tween Rs 9-30 per kL The major¬ 
ity of cities have fixed water taxes 
based on property values. This 
fixed charge gives the household 
no incentive to conserve water; it 
sends the signal, “additional wa¬ 
ter use IS free; use it as much as 
you want”. ' 

Even m large cities, not all 
households receive a water bill cal¬ 
culated on this basis of consump¬ 
tion because their meter is either 
not workmg or it is altogether un¬ 
metered. In some urban water sys¬ 
tems, the cost of energy to pump 
and dehver water to customers is 
60-70 per cent of the total expen¬ 
diture of these already cash-strap¬ 
ped water utilities Inadequate re¬ 
venue eammg from water supply 
does not leave any funds for mam¬ 
tenance and upgradation Smce 
water pricing is considered a poht- 
ically volatile issue, it remains to be 
seen how the urban India would 
go about this 

As water is frequently consid¬ 


ered a social commodity, there is 
considerable political pressure to 
provide water and sewerage ser¬ 
vices at below-cost prices to con¬ 
sumers. If a government agency 
sets prices below a water utihty’s 
ability to cover its costs, the utility 
will not be able to finance up¬ 
grades to its dehvery or treatment 
network. Political horizons maybe 
short term but the development of 
an adequate water infrastructure 
requires long-term mvestment 
commitments that extend far be¬ 
yond the next election. 

There is a lag in pnvate partici¬ 
pation m this sector compared to 
what we have m other infrastruc¬ 
ture sectors, particularly energy 
and telecommunications. Local 
volatile pohtics promote mcreased 
uncertainty and risks for private 
mvestors. In India, water prob¬ 
lems will not abate to any appre¬ 
ciable degree unless large infu¬ 
sions of pnvate capital are 
committed to potable water and 
samtation projects Multilateral 


funds and pubhc subsidies cannot 
fill the gap. The requirements are 
mostly 5 to 10 times more than 
what is available from Central and 
state budgetary allocations. Cl¬ 
early we need huge pnvate capital 
for commercial onentation Lmge 
infusions of pnvate capital willnot 
be forthcoming to address citi¬ 
zens’ needs unless certain condi- 
horis exist to ensure mvestors that a 
credible regulatory framework is 
in place that provides utihties with 
mcentives to expand capacity and 
improve quahty. 

In short, the pattern of under- 
performance is unlikely to change 
in the near future In the name of 
the poor, cities are shying away 
from reforms Tliere is no simple 
“solution” to breaking the poor 
performance syndrome currently 
bemg faced by developing Indian 
urban economies. However, prob¬ 
lems can be managed more effec¬ 
tively if some oversight responsibil¬ 
ity is assigned to an mdependent 
regulatory comimssion (IRC). In 
a growmg number of developmg 
coimtnes, IRCs have been estab¬ 
lished to replace short-term politi¬ 
cal opportunism with professional¬ 
ism, expertise and strong mcentives 
for efficient performance The 
kick-off pomt would be formula¬ 
tion of enforceable laws on tariff 
structures, billing and collections 
The IRC is a precursor for bnng- 
ing about any major improve¬ 
ments and subsequent pnvate sec¬ 
tor mvestment 
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With water scarcity being the theme of this year’s World Environment Day, it’s time to adopt a different approach in managing natural resources 



T oday is world Envi¬ 
ronment Day. For those 
of us Irving m India, 
United Nations Secre¬ 
tary General Kofi Annan’s mes¬ 
sage, on the occasion, holds special 
significance. He’s marked out tiae 
tlieine of thasyeafs World Environ- 
'mejU JDby as “Water: TWo billion 
people are 

Annan refers to the Kdlennium 
Summit and the World Summit on 
Sustainable Development held in 
Johannesburg in August-Septem- 
ber 2002, vhere the intematonal 
commumiy set measurable, time- 
bound comnitments for the provi¬ 
sion of safe water and sanitation. 
The target to halve the proportion 
of peopleiithout sustainable access 
lo safe diiKingwatci and basic san¬ 
itation faciiesin 2015 At present, 
one out t SIX people across the 
globe In csithout rcgukrr access lo 
sutc tlrinkg waici. G\ci iwicc that 
numberi-ftbout 2.5 billion people 
—lack aoss to sanitahoa Water- 
related^ases kill a child every 
eight seeds and are responsible 
for 80 peient of all illnesses and 
J.-.” ■ ■ .-world. 

‘V..- i« .ithing to 
boast oL 1 hot summer tempera- 
turesandt acute scarcity of water 
m most ps of the countiy lends 
further urjey to the situation, sig¬ 
nalling a nl to adopt a totally dif¬ 


ferent approach in managing our 
natural resources in general and 
water m particular. Unlike other 
environmental problems, end-of- 
pipe solutions can make an enor- 
mpus difference in case of water 
For instance, if low-cost end-of- 
pipe water purification systems 
were available to the poorest sec¬ 
tions of society, many of the dis¬ 
eases related to polluted water 
could be eliminated. But m a coun¬ 
try where piped water'is itself a 
dreamfo^ alaige part of the popu- 
latipu,lh(is&ct appears irrelevant 
It is not enou^ to just increase 
Spending onthesG^fyofsafe iJrmk- 
• ing water and sanitationfadlities. Si¬ 
multaneously, we need to plug the 
leakage m our system, ensuring that 
the resomxx^aUocatedfcff this sector 
are utilised honestfy and effectively. 
As the situation b^mes more cnti- 

..ii.tit.ii. ^ t* 

1 ' I . , 

’ ij ' j 

dudingareonentationofoursaence 
and technology programmes, 

Thke for instance the phenome¬ 
non of climate change, which is 
likely have a serious impact on the 
region as a whole and on water-re¬ 
lated problems m particular l^^th 
the Himalayan glaciers receding so 
rapidly, the water flowmtheNorth- 
em rivers will obviously be affected 
unfavourably. The mcreasing 
seventy and frequency of floods 
and droughts, consequent to cli¬ 
mate change and assoaated 
changes in precipitation patterns, 
would require new approaches to 
wafer management durmg differ¬ 
ent penods of the year. Besides, 
agnculture would be severely 
threatened by droughts and floods, 



as well as the lismg temperatures. 

The global community has still 
not done enough to mitigate the 
problem of dimate change. A sub¬ 
stantial effort IS required on the 
part of the developed countries, 
who have been primarily responsi¬ 
ble in the past for the rapidly m- 
creasing concentration of so-c^ed 
greenhouse gases m the earth’s at¬ 
mosphere But developme coun¬ 


tries have to be a part of the global 
solutions, which should keep m 
mind the past mistakes of the devel- 
opedworld. 

' In this scenario, it is certainly m 
our economic self-interest to em¬ 
ploy simple technologies like solar 
water-heaters instead of usmg the 
electric water-heaters. There is sig¬ 
nificant potential for greater use of 
renewable enerev—such as wind. 


biomass gasification and even solar 
photovoltaics — the cost of which 
would compete favourably with 
grid-based power m remote rural 
areas. But our efforts will hardly 
make a difference globally if the de¬ 
veloped countries continue their 
current path of unsustainable de¬ 
velopment, which is destructive for 

tJiP -’pi-a' r^''.irorp'C’'.t 

'A.-Si ."ipactsof ch- 
mate change would be suffered by 
thfi developing countries, partfy be- ’ 
cause of their poverty and la^ of 
physical infrastructure to counter 
the damage of Cyclones, storm 
surges and other extreme events. 
Worse stiU, these impacts are likely 
to multiply with climate change, 
such as rise in sea-level, which is al- 
reacty threatening the survival of 
the small island states and could in¬ 
undate the low-lymg areas of 
Ban^adesh and Sundarbans. 

So, this year’s World Environ¬ 
ment Day is not only significant be¬ 
cause of our present concerns 
aboutwater, but also because of the 
focus on the unsustainability of the 
present growth and development 
plans bemg pursued m most parts 
of the world, Sustamable develop¬ 
ment is not merely a term to be 
used gUbly by politicians and load¬ 
ers of public opimomltis at the root 
of human welfare as a whole. The 
protectaqn of our natural resources, 
on which the livelihoods of sudi a 
large number of people in India 
and other developing countries de¬ 
pends, cannot become a reahty as 
long as our overall approach to de¬ 
velopment is unsustainable. 

Thke a look at the figures. Envi- 

TOnmental damapeis alrearkrcnsrinp 


the oountty over 10 per cent loss of 
GDP annually, according to esti¬ 
mates developed by TERFs 
GREEN India 2047 research. Be¬ 
tween 11-26 per cent of agncultural 
output is beinglost on account of soil 
degradation. While in recent years 
there hasbeen an ejqiansion of forest 
area, the total degraded land in the 
countiy is estimated at 187.8 million 
hectares as against atotalof 112 mil¬ 
lion hectares that existed in 1947. 
Pripulation growth has also reduced 
the per capita availability and access 


forest area is about 23 per cent of the 
geographical area of the country, 41 
per cent happens to be degraded, 
thus limiting the role of forests in en¬ 
vironmental sustainability andmeet- 
ing the needs of the people, industry 
and other sectors. A^culture, in 
particular, also suffers firom distor¬ 
tions such as fertiliser subsidies, un- 
derpncing of power and irrigation, 
imbalances in foe use of NJE^Kas well 
asi excessive use'of water leading to 
watei-loggmg in many areas. Politi¬ 
cal eiqiediency results m decision 


It is not enough to just increase spending on the supply 
of safe drinking water and sanitation facilities. We need 
to plug the leakage in our system, ensuring that the 
resources allocated for this sector are utilised honestly 
and effectively. Us the situation becomes more critical, 
it will lead to a growing need for innovation, including a 
reorientation of our science and technology projects i 


to foe services provided by natural 
resources. The worst sufferers are 
foe poorest of the poor. One esti¬ 
mate states that 30 per cent of the 
services thatthepoorreceive comes 
directly firom the use of natural re¬ 
sources, These indude fuel, fodder, 
and even food in the case of tribals 
who depend entirely on forest pro¬ 
duce, as well as foe use of resources 
such as water in foe depleted and 
polluted village pond. 

' The lOfo Five Year Plan has de¬ 
fined an approadr to poverty reduc¬ 
tion that emphasises foe in^rtance 
of natural resources, sudi as healthy 
forests as assets forprowdingavanety 
of benefits to foe economy. It also 
mentinns that thoii&b the recorded 


makers shying away fixim correcting 
these pnemg distortions, which have 
senous and widespread effects. 

On this World Environment 
Day, It IS necessary to focus on foe 
aberxahonil that we have created in 
the past in the management of our 
cntical natural resources and bnng 
about general awareness about foe 
importance of rebuilding those 
\foich have either been degraded or ' 
destroyed. The returns ffombuilding 
these natural assets, even m sheer 
economic terms, would be much 
' higher than fiom physical assets in 
feictories andfeims. 

I ' . I / /</ 


Where are oil prices headed? 

OPEC will try to boost oil revenues I We'll prevent downward pressure on prices 


T here are several reasons to expea that oil pnces will remain 
high, if not nse higher, at least through the summer of 2004 
One major force that is currently imposing some strain on the 
global oil market is the mcrease in demand in China Globally, ±e In¬ 
ternational Energy Agency (TEA) forecasts demand to reach a level 
of 80 2 million barrels per day (mb/d), which would involve an in- 
aease of 1 65 mb/d overthe demand in 2003 
On the supply side there are reasons to expea a tightening of the 
market as well Firstly, produaion in Iraq, which had beenprojeaed 

to reach 2 mb/d by end December 2003, has -iirirj—imw-n 

now provedtobetotally off the mark Interest- F A f I 

ingly, military forces in Iraq themselves are _ ■ M V I 

consuming 0 4 million barrels of oil produas ,, 
per day Combined with stagnant produaion l^rf^******^^ 
in Iraq is the reduaion in oil output that has , 

taken place in the US, Norway and the UK ^ 

Further, the recent deasion by OPEC to cut S 
output, if implemented, would coincide with % ' % 

increased seasonal demand in the US with in- S'’*' /' ■" ' 

aeased automobile usage 
Some projections indicate that oil pnces 
could go up to over $35 per barrel by August 
2004 While drawing this piaure it must be R K PACHAURt 
emphasised that oil pnee projeaions even in Director General 

the short-term defy even the most enlightened TERl 

analysis There is, fonnstance, the political di- ..... 

mension of global events and developments which could reduce 
supply or on the other hand temper OPEC's resolve to cut produc¬ 
tion even as the weakening dollar supports OPEC's interest in high¬ 
er pnces, because oil is priced in dollars 
OPEC also sees the current situation as an opportunity to boost oil 
revenues, given the faa that several of its members need to make 
major investments The world is going to consume a huge quantity 
of oil over the next 25 years lEA projeas oil consumption world¬ 
wide to increase from around 75 mb/d m the year 2000 to 120 mb/d 
m the year 2030 The bulk of the increase in supply for meeting this 
demand would come from the OPEC nations, particularly those lo¬ 
cated in west Asia Their pnee behaviour at present would, there¬ 
fore, be influenced greatly by this longer-term scenario 


A S the OPEC oil and energy ministers gathered in Algiers in 
Felpruaryforthe 129th (Extraordinary) Meeting ottheCon- 
ference, a number of commentators were prediaing that the 
organisation would maintain its produaion ceiling for the OPEC-10 
member counmes unchanged at 24 5 million barrels/day When the 
aaualdeasion, therefore, was announced—acutof 1 mb/dto23 5 
mb/d, effective from April I —some of them expressed surpnseand 
wondered if the cut was in faa necessary, given the recent firmness 
in oil Although it is certainly true that pnces have remained strong 

......mil in recent months, this should nut be mismter- 

■ O F F preted as indicating that the market is insutfi- 

_- ■ aently supplied with crude 

However, there are currently a number of 
other faaors that must be taken into account 
which have contributed to the strengtltening 
of the pnee, the most important of which can 
be summarised as follows Firstly, commeraal 
crude oil stocks in the US have recently fallen 
to their lowest level since 1975, dropping 
through the perceived lower minimum oper¬ 
ating level (LOI) of 270 mb to 264 mb in early 
January This has had a bullish effea on the 
P YUSGIANTORO market and on pnces of oil Secondly, markets 
President continue to be alfeaed by a vanety of other fac- 

OPEC Conference tors, including excessive levels of speculation 
■rn i M inii w and the ongoing geopobucal uncertainties 

Also of significance is the fall in the value of the dollar It has weak¬ 
ened the purchasing power of oil-exporting nations Oil exporters 
cannot, of course, influence currency movements direaly, but they 
can at least seek to minimise their elfeas by stnving to maintain mar¬ 
ket stability Finally, as is well known, the second quarter ol the year 
IS traditionally the weakest tor oil demand 
The northern hemisphere winter has passed, and with it the peak 
in heating oil use, but the summer dnving season, when gasoline de¬ 
mand IS strongest, is not yet in lull swing Prompt aaion is therelore 
required in order to prevent excess supply building up in the second 
quarterand exerting downward pressure on prices The vanous oth¬ 
er faaors outlined above, which lie outside OPEC's sphere of influ¬ 
ence, have coninbuted to keeping pnces firm (Source OPkC Bulletin) 


FACE-OFF 


P YUSGIANTORO 

President 
OPEC Conference 



Poorer Nations Must Hang Together 


By R K Pachauri 

It was a little over a year ago that around 
70,000 persons, including heads of states 
from several countries, converged on 
Johannesburg for the World Summit on 
Sustainable Development One of the 
spectacles that several participants 
witnessed, and which was reported widely 
in the media worldwide, was the burning of 
a large pile of sugar imported from Europe 
The farmers of Africa were protesting 
agamst the huge subsidies provided to agri¬ 
culture in Europe, which have apparently 
made the whole of Africa dependent on food 
imports from the North, wiping out the 
livelihoods of farmers on that continent 

Anyone who sensed the strong sentiment 
behind this incident in Johannesburg 
would readily understand the firm stand 
that the developing countries took at 
Cancun in the WTO meeting recently While 
several issues remained unresolved 
during this meeting, the most contentious 
subject on which an agreement could not 
be reached related to the phasing out of 
subsidies on agriculture by the developed 
countries Some inferences can be drawn 
now a month after the Cancun meeting 
ended inconclusively. First, 
while Cancun represents a 
major setback, it is not 
necessarily the end of the road 
in the ongoing Doha round 
of negotiations under the 
WTO. Our commerce minister iff 
Arun Jaitley has voiced this 
view This means that there 
IS considerable work to be 
done, and the government of 
India would do well to seek 
the best expertise available 
in the country 

The second observation that could be put 
forward is that perhaps for the first time m 
a critical area of international negotiations, 
the major developed countries stuck toge¬ 
ther without breaking rank, despite con¬ 
certed efforts to divide them. Consequently, 
the developed countries have learned a 
lesson, which may impact on the course of 
future negotiations under the WTO, and 
perhaps m other areas as well where multi¬ 
lateral agreements are under negotiation. 

The most unfavourable outcome of 
Cancun could be a lasting impasse in 
negotiations under the WTO, which would 
certamly restrict mternational trade and 
continue with agricultural subsidies in the 
developed countries to the detriment of the 
developing world. Even more serious would 
be the implications for negotiations in other 
areas where multilateral action is critically 
overdue. Most promment among these is the 
urgency of an agreement to reduce the 
emissions of carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases (GHGs) under the Frame¬ 
work Convention on Climate Change. 

As it happens, the worst impacts of 
climate change are likely to be felt m the de¬ 
veloping countries, and by the poorest com¬ 




%' V 



munities in aU countries. A delay in reduc¬ 
tion of emissions to stabilise the concentra¬ 
tion of GHGs in the earth’s atmosphere es¬ 
sentially implies an intensification and pro¬ 
longation of the impacts of climate change, 
which would affect health, agriculture and 
availability of water in several parts of the 
world; sea level rise is already threatening 
societies in the small island states and 
coastal areas worldwide A weakening of 
the multilateral system under the United 
Nations, for mstance, would in the end leave 
no winners. As common inhabitants of 
spaceship earth we need global agreements 
in areas where the actions of any society 
threaten on the welfare of any other. 

A stronger affirmation of support to 
multilateral bodies and their effectiveness 
would create conditions whereby humanity 
may rise above narrow interests and 
illusory short-term gains The alternative 
would be social disorder, political tensions 
and threats to global security In the year 
2005, negotiations are scheduled to begin for 
an agreement on the second commitment 
period of the Kyoto Protocol, beginning af¬ 
ter 2012. And yet, it is not clear whether the 
Kyoto Protocol will be ratified The outcome 
IS entirely in the hands of Russia, which has 
still not revealed any decision 
on ratification or otherwise 
Irrespective of whether the 
Kyoto Protocol comes mto 
existence or not, in the next 
roimd of negotiations growing 
pressures would be applied 
on the developmg countries, 
particularly China, India and 
Brazil, to take on certain 
commitments for limiting the 
emissions of GHGs Would the 
same unity among developing 
countries that was exhibited 
in Cancun remain at work in climate change 
negotiations also? And, if there is a com¬ 
plete stand-off between North and South, 
can we at all escape the lU-effects of climate 
change in every corner of the globe'? By con¬ 
trast, the swift action that was taken glo¬ 
bally for implementation of the Montreal 
Protocol stands out as a remarkably prompt 
mitiative m multilateral decision-makmg 
However, the question could be asked 
legitimately whether the Montreal Protocol 
received swift global support only because it 
threatened the countries of the developed 
world far more seriously than societies liv¬ 
ing in the tropical and sub-tropical regions 
Countries like India also need substantial 
analysis on issue like linking trade and 
environment to forestall other barriers 
bemg erected by the North There is at least 
a large degree of understanding today that 
poverty on a wide scale anywhere in the 
world IS a threat to the world as a whole A 
fair and equitable trading regime is the 
most effective means to reduce poverty and 
an essential step m creating favourable 
conditions for multilateral initiatives, 
which must prevail to overcome the critical 
challenges facing the world today. 



STTUUGHTTALK 

Biotech matters 

Or. R. K. Pachauri, Director, Tata 
Energy Research Institute, talks to 
IMOIRA OHAROHAUDHORI on the 
future of biotechnology and its 
emerging fields in India 


# What implications will the emerging fields in bio-sciences 
have on a developing country like India*^ 

One can look at India from two different angles 
internally and globally It’s a well-known fact that 
the fruits of bio-sciences are in effect high-skilled, 
labour-oriented products So, if India has the right 
set of policies, we can definitely have a compara¬ 
tive advantage because of our low-cost, knowl¬ 
edge-rich, scientific community This, however, is 
the global perspective Internally in India, espe¬ 
cially in the food production sector, we need to 
come up with genetically superior material that 
can give us better crops and yields 

9 Will biotechnology be able to change the face of rural India? 

Absolutely However, the fruits of biotech will 
only depend on the kind of research that we carry 
out Take for instance an area like rain-fed agri¬ 
culture, which had been neglected for decades 
But today, many marginal farmers do not remain 
tied down with insufficient rainfall Advanced 
biotechnology has helped them produce quality 
crops at faster rates But, in the case of horticul¬ 
ture, the scene is completely different Though 
India happens to be the second largest producer of 
fruits in the world, the country’s export capacities 
are abysmal The main reasons are attributed to 
critical measures like durability and consistency 
in the quality of produce Hence, we need to have 
a uniform standard in the use and effect of all 
biotech products 

» Is there any fruitful interaction between academic institu¬ 
tions and industries in these areas in India and abroad? 

The West has been doing it for years now, 
though 25 years ago m the UK there was no inter¬ 
action between academic institutions and indus¬ 
tries But now British Universities have changed 
completely We, on the other hand, have remained 
almost frozen in time Unless we have fruitful 
interactions between academic institutions and 
industries, Indian researchers will not benefit and 
the world of science wiU witness major divides in 
the coming years. 

m What needs to be done? 

Our policies must i ^ 

’T'Ilf', p’-Ti', I'c P -i ■ ,'bleenergy sec¬ 
tor We must decentralise the puce stiuctuie and 
the processes in the use ot raw materials a 



Everyone who is doing research needs a market 
outlet,” says Dr. Pachauri 
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With water scarcity being the theme of this year’s World Environment Day, it’s time to adopt a different approach in managing natural resources 



T oday is world Envi¬ 
ronment Day, For those 
of us hving m India, 
Umted Nations Secre¬ 
tary General Kofi Annan’s mes¬ 
sage, on the occasion, holds special 
significance. He’s marked out the 
theme of this year’s World Environ¬ 
ment Day as “Water Tlvo billion 
people are dymg for it”. 

Annan refers to the MiUenmum 
Summit and the World Summit on 
Sustainable Development held m 
Johannesburg in August-Septem- 
ber 2002, where the mtemational 
commumty set measurable, time- 
bound commitments for the provi¬ 
sion of safe water and sanitation. 
The target: to halve the proportion 
of people without sustainable access 
to safe drinking water and basic san- 
itationfacihtiesby2015 Atpresent, 
one out of six people across the 
globe lives without regular access to 
safe drmldngwater, Overtwicethat 
number—about 2,5 bilhon people 


ferent approach m managmg our 
natural resources in general and 
water in particular Unlike other 
environmental problems, end-of- 
pipe solutions can make an enor¬ 
mous difference in case of water. 
For instance, if low-cost end-ot- 
pipe water purification systems 
were available to the poorest sec¬ 
tions of society, many of the dis¬ 
eases related to polluted water 
could be eliminated But m a coun¬ 
try where piped water is itself a 
dream for a large part of the popu¬ 
lation, this fact appears irrelevant. 

It is not enou^ to just inaease 
spending on thesuppfyof safednnk- 
mgwater and sanitahonfacilities. Si¬ 
multaneously, we need to plug the 
leakage in our system, ensuring that 
theresources allocatedfor this sector 
are utilised honestfy and effectively. 
As the situationberames more cnti- 
cal. It will lead to a growing need for 
innovation and original action, m- 
cludingareorientation of our science 
andtedinologyprogrammes. 

. Tkke for instance the phenome¬ 
non of climate change, which is 
likely have a senous impact on the 
region as a whole and on water-re¬ 
lated problems in particular. With 
the Himalayan glaaers receding so 
rapidly, the water flow in the North- 





biomass gasification and even solar 
photovoltaics—the cost of which 
would compete favourably with 
grid-based power m remote rural 
areas. But our efforts will hardly 
make a difference globally if the de¬ 
veloped countries contmue then 
current path of unsustainable de¬ 
velopment, which is destructive for 
the ^obal envuonment. 

Sadly, the worst impacts of ch- 
mate change would be suffered by 
the developing countnes, partly be¬ 
cause of then poverty and lack of 


the counhy over 10 per cent loss of 
GDP annually, according to esti¬ 
mates developed by TERI’s 
GREEN India 2047 research. Be¬ 
tween 11-26 per cent of agncultural 
output IS beingloston account of sod 
degradation Whde m recent years 
there hasbeen an expansion of forest 
area, the total degraded land m the 
country is estimated at 187.8 million 
hectares as against a total of 112 md- 
lion hectares that existed in 1947 
Population growth has also reduced 
the per capita avadabihty and access 


forest area is about 23 per cent ofthe 
geographical area of fte country, 41 
per cent happens to be degraded, 
thus limitingthe role of forests in en¬ 
vironmental sustainability and meet¬ 
ing the needs of the people, industry 
and other sectors Agnculture, m 
particular, also suffers from distor¬ 
tions such as fertiliser subsidies, un- 
deipncing of power and irrigation, 
imbalances in the use ofNJP,Kas well 
as excessive use of water leadmg to 
water-logging m many areas. Politi¬ 
cal expediency results in decision 


physical infrastructure to counter 
the damage of cyclones, storm 
surges and other extreme events. 
Worse still, these impacts are likely 
to multiply with climate change, 
such as rise m sea-level, which is al¬ 
ready threatemng the survival of 
the small island states and could m- 
undate the low-lymg areas of 
Bangladesh and Sundarbans. 

So, this year’s World Environ- 


It is not enough to just Increase spending on the supply 
of safe drinking water and sanitation facilities, le need 
to plug the leakage in our system, ensuring that the 
resources allocated for this sector are utilised honestly 
and effectively. As the situation hecomes more critical, 
it will lead to a growing need for innovation, including a 
reorientation of our science and technology projects 


merit Day is not only significant be¬ 
cause of our present concerns 
about water, but also because of the 
focus on the unsustamability of the 
present growth and development 
plans bemg pursued in most parts 
of the world. Sustamable develop¬ 
ment IS not merely a term to be 
used glibly by politicians and lead- 


to the services provided by natural 
resources The worst sufferers are 
the poorest of the poor. One esti¬ 
mate states that 30 per cent of the 
services that the poor receive comes 
directly from the use of natural re¬ 
sources. These include fuel, fodder, 
and even food in the case of tnbals 


makers shying away from correcting 
tliese pncmg distortions, which have 
senous and widespread effects. 

On this World Envuonment 
Day, It IS necessary to focus on the 
aberrations that we have created m 
the past in the management of our 
cntical natural resources and brmg 


—lack access to samtation. "VV^ter- 
related diseases loll a child every 
eight seconds and are responsible 
for 80 per cent of all lUnesses and 
deaths in the developing world. 

India’s record is nothmg to 
boast of The hot summer tempera¬ 
tures and the acute scarcity ofwater 
m most parts of the country lends 
further urgency to the situation, sig¬ 
nalling a need to adopt a totally dif- 


em rivers will obviously be affected 
unfavourably. The inaeasing 
seventy and frequency of floods 
and droughts, consequent to ch- 
mate change and associated 
changes m preapitation patterns, 
would requue new approaches to 
water management durmg differ¬ 
ent periods of the year Besides, 
agriculture would be severely 
threatened by droughts and floods, 


as well as the rising temperatures. 

The global commumty has still 
not done enough to mitigate the 
problem of climate change A sub¬ 
stantial effort is required on the 
part of the developed countnes, 
who have been primarily responsi¬ 
ble m the past for the rapidly m- 
creasmg concentration of so-called 
greenhouse gases m the earth’s at¬ 
mosphere But developing coun¬ 


tries have to be a part of the global 
solutions, which should keep in 
mmd the past mistakes of the devel¬ 
oped world. 

In this scenano, it is certainly m 
our economic self-mterest to em¬ 
ploy simple technologies like solar 
water-heaters instead of usmg the 
electric water-heaters. There is sig¬ 
nificant potential for greater use of 
renewable energy—such as wmd, 


ers of public opinion. It is at the root 
of human welfare as a whole. The 
protection of our natural resources, 
on which the livelihoods of such a 
large number of people m India 
and other developmg countries de¬ 
pends, cannot become a reahty as 
long as our overall approach to de¬ 
velopment is unsustainable. 

Thke a look at the figures. Envi¬ 
ronmental damage is already costing 


who depend entirely on forest pro¬ 
duce, as well as the use of resources 
such as water m the depleted and 
polluted viUagepond 

The 10th Five Year Plan has de¬ 
fined an approach to poverty reduc¬ 
tion that emphasises the importance 
of natural resources, such as healthy 
forests as assets forprovidingavanely 
of benefits to the economy It also 
mentions that though the recorded 


about general awareness about the 
importance of rebuilding those 
which have either been degraded or 
destroyed. The retuiTisfrombuilding 
these natural assets, even m sheer 
economic terms, would be much 
higher than from physical assets in 
factones andfaims. 

—Ihewntens the director 
genemlofTERI 




ieds a change menu 

nt. Secondment to the corporate world 

line in their for the three dozen one-week ond career elsewhere, 
irsagoindi- training programmes organ- Often, tlus is manoeuvred in 

em were re- ised annually, less than half at- the forni of post-retirement po- 
servants. A tend If one looks at partial ab- sitions, such as heads of com- 
iterthisde- senteeism during various missions and otlierpseudo-offi- 
to bureau- sessions of an individual pro- cial bodies An example is the 
eiynewspa- gramme, effective attendance near monopoly IAS ofiBcers 
the highest is even lower. have acquired as heads of i egu- 

1 service as In the 20 odd two-week latoiy commissions. 


By resisting reform, tlie avil 
services are only acceleratmg 
the move to their own irrele¬ 
vance. If more cml servants 
were confident of leaving gov¬ 
ernment and succeeding else¬ 
where —and actually did so— 
then regard for them would go 
up. And so would opportuni¬ 
ties. TTiey could continue to 
contnbute nght up to age 70 
The Sunnder Nath group’s 
recommendations could be a 
starting point. They outline a 
thorough appraisal system, a 



leoftraining aiursesoiganised, attendance But could the same person strated performance and req- 
irovisionfor ls barely 300 of the .slotted not succeed in other profes- uisite knowledge and skills, 

ler levels and 1,0(X). Like so many good ideas, sions? Those who weie bold Tlie recommendations 

menttothe this too has become a ritual enough to leave the service also allow for officers leaving 

discussed. Our civil services weie de- have geneially done well: the service at age 50, so that 

ngesconsid- signed during colonial times. Jagdish Kliattar in Maruti only the most suitable reach 

tively Sabo- There were hardly any other Udyog, Vineet Nayyar as a the top. In a growing econ- 

tem of tram- employment opportunities successful software entrepre- omy, other professions too 

1. This has available. Tbday, any good civil neur, Deepak Nayyai as an would benefit. They would 

ne. servant would not wish to hang emment academic and the late gam experienced hands, who 

)day of a to- his gloves at 60, when he or she S. Guhan as a distinguished in- have served 25-30years in gov- 

Is identified retires. Most aspire to a sec- tellectual emment. 


One aspect the Sunnde, 
Nath group has not dealt with 
IS the possibility of movement 
in and out of government, in¬ 
volving the NGO sector, re- 
seaich and academic bodies 
and even the private sector. 
With, the licence-permit raj 
over, there could hardly be 
conflict of interest if govern¬ 
ment officials spent time with 
a particular private company 
In fact sleazy and underhand 
dealings may actually be re¬ 
duced if someone could work 
with the private sector and en¬ 
hance lifetime savings, 

Perhaps officialdom is not 
quite ready for such a radical 
step But It may be worthwlule 
implementing it on a trial basis, 
with a select list of upright pri¬ 
vate sector organisations, for a 
period of, say, three years In a 
globalised world, it ls India Inc 
that would matter. As in Japan, 
the distinction between public 
and private service should 
gradually disappear. 

The changes required m 
the civil services relate not only 
to systemic changes but also 
attitude. Tliis would scarcely 
be easy to achieve. I think it 
was American diplomat 
William Clarke who said regu¬ 
lation has gone from India but 
regulators have not. 

It is necessary to tiansform 
the tliinking of government of¬ 
ficers beyond their role as reg¬ 
ulators The rest of the econ¬ 
omy is changing; so must they. 

Vie authoris director-general 
of The Eneigy and Rewun cs 
Institute, NewDeUii 







School children 
pledge to preserve 
the planet 

HUNDREDS OF children cele¬ 
brated Earth Day in the Capital 
on Tuesday by pledging to pre¬ 
serve the planet 

In his message to a group of 
visiting school children at his 
residence, Prime Minister Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee said "We all ad¬ 
dress the earth as our mother 
but none of us pay her due re¬ 
spects " Quoting a Sanskrit 
verse, he advised the children to 
recognise and respect nature 
Pointing to the water crisis, he 
observed that there is no har¬ 
mony between man' and nature 
The PM also expressed concern 
over conflicts in urban areas 
over basic necessities like wa¬ 
ter. 

The rally of about 1200 school 
children from various public 
and government schools was 
jointly organised by the energy 
and resource institute (TERI) 
and the Ministry of Environ¬ 
ment and Forests The children 
adopted "One Earth, One Spir¬ 
it” as the slogan for the day 

HTC, New Delhi 



SUNIL SAXENA/HT 

Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee met school children at his residence 
on the occasion of Earth day on Tuesday. 




‘Govt buildings 
waste 25 per 
cent of power’ 

EXPRESS NEWS SERVICE 
NEW DELHI, APRIL 23 « i ‘ 


THE Union Power Sec¬ 
retary R.V. Shahi has said 
that government buildings 
on an average waste 20-25 
per cent of the total electric¬ 
ity they consume Which 
means that of the govt’s total 
annual power consumption 
w,orth Rs 600 crore, there is 
annually Rs 150 crore worth 
of power wasted, causing 
equivalent financial loss 
Shahi was speaking on the 
launch of the TERI Green 
Building Rating System. 

“Had the country been 
efficiently using its available 
power resources, there 
would have been no power 
shortage ever,” he said. TG- 
BRS is a concept mtroduced 
m India by Tata Energy Re¬ 
search Institute (TERI) to 
look into inefficient use and 
wastage of precious energy 
resources in buildings 
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TERI School of Advanced Studies 

Admissions 2003-2004 


The TERI School of Advanced Studies, a deemed university 
under Section 3 of UGC Act, 1956 , announces the following 
opportunities for advanced research on Full-time/Part-time 
basis leading to Ph.D. degree. 

1 . Faculty of Applied Sciences 

Plant Biotechnology, Microbial Biotechnology, 
Natural Resource Management, Energy and 
Environment, and Renewable Energy 

2 . Faculty of Policy and Planning 

Energy Analysis and Planning, Energy Efficiency 
Management, Resource and Development Economics, 
Regulatory Theory and Practice, and Utility 
Economics 

Qualifications 

Faculty of Applied Sciences 

a, M Sc. or M Phil, in a relevant field or equivalent 

b. Bachelor’s degree in engineering or equivalent 
Faculty of Policy and Planning 

a. MA or M.Phil. in economics, statistics, mathematics, 
operational research or any allied field 
b Master’s degi ee in science or bachelor’s degree in 

engineering or technology 

Candidates having secured a first class or an equivalent grade 
and who have qualified for CSIR/UGC-NET fellowship will be 
preferred for full time programme. Application forms and 
brochure can be obtained from the Registrar, TERI School of 
Advanced Studies, Darbari Seth Block, Habitat Place, Lodhi 
Road, New Delhi - 110 003 . Completed forms along with the 
application fee of Rs 500 /- must reach the TERI School of 
Advanced Studies no later than 07 May, 2003 . Shortlisted 
candidates will be called for written test/interview on 11 June, 
2003 . 

Forms along with the brochure for Full-time/Part-time 
programmes can also be down loaded from our web site 
WWW terischool.ac.in. 












TERI School of Advanced Studies announces the commencement of 
the above two M.Sc courses from the academic session starting 01 
August, 2003. 

The programmes aim to produce scientists, managers, policy 
makers & activists through judicious choice of courses with an 
interdisciplinary orientation. 

Details of courses can be seen at website’ www.terischool ac in 

Eligibility: Bachelors Degree with Biology as a subject at least at 10+ 2 
level 



Application form and brochure can be obtained from the Registrar, 
TERI School of Advanced Studies, Darbari Seth Block, Habitat Place, 

Lodi Road, New Delhi - 110 003, on cash payment of Rs 200/- if 
collected personally or through post by sending a Demand Draft of 
Rs 250/- drawn in favour of "Registrar, TERI School of Advanced 
Studies" payable at New Delhi. 

Completed forms along with a DD of 300/- must reach the Registrar 
by 21 May, 2003. Application forms may also be downloaded from the 
School's website wvwv.terischool ac.in. in which case a DD of Rs 500/- 
must accompany the completed form (the brochure is available on-line 
at the website) 



Issue of Brochures & Forms: Last date for Receipt of Completed forms: 
21 April 2003 (Onwards) 21 May, 03 

Written Test (for short-listed candidates): 

24 June, 03 

Interview (for qualifying candidates): 

25 June, 03 


Tel.: 011-24682100 or 24682111 
Fax- 011-24682144 or 24682145 
e-mail reQistrar@teri res.in 
web wwW terischool.ac.in 


Published by Pramod S Bhatnagar, Director, Publication 
General Manager-cum-Chief Editor, M D Pal 
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Rating Green Buildings 


TERI to evolve a tool to rate buildings on eco-firiendliness 


Si ■" V y 

Utlan 




V,. »i. ^ V' # ‘ i 

I T may be years smce The 
Energy and Resources 
Institute (TERI) con¬ 
structed Its eco-friendly build¬ 
ing on the outskirts of Delhi, 
but the organisation has not 
forgotten to take the concept 
forward, TERI is working to 
evolve a ratmg system to be fol¬ 
lowed by buildings for con¬ 
structing environment- 
friendly structures and min¬ 
imising energy consumption. 
The first of its land in India, the 
tool, through its qualitative 
and quantitative assessment 
criteria, would rate a building 
on the degree of its ‘greenness’. 

TERI’s greenbuildingrating 
system (TGBRS) is likely to be 
ready by the end of this year 
and would be applied to new 
and existing buildings— com¬ 
mercial as well as residential. 

“There was a need for devel¬ 
oping a tool-appropnate for 
measuring and rating a build¬ 
ing’s envuronmental perfor¬ 
mance in the context of the 
country’s varied climate and 
buildmg practices The budd¬ 
ing performance guidelmes 
and standards wdl be based on 
established national and inter¬ 
national building design 
codes,” TERI director general 
R K Pachaun said while 


announcing the 
launch of a study 
on green build¬ 
ings 

Apart from 
quantifying a 
building’s energy 
performance, 

TGBRS would 
also recognise 
efforts and inten¬ 
tions to adopt 
eco-fnendly solutions. The 
energy analysis of the building 
would incorporate either an 
energy audit (for existing 
building) or a computer mod¬ 
elling and simulation (for new 
ones at the design stage). 

TGBRS will be based on the 
hnes of mternationally acce¬ 
pted ratmg systems like the 
US-based LEED (leadership in 
energy and environmental 
design) and UK-based Breeam 
(building research establish¬ 
ment’s environmental assess¬ 
ment method) and also 
current building practices in 
the country. 

The scheme envisages 
attnbuting points on five para¬ 
meters of sustainable design— 
site plannmg, building 
envelope, buildmg systems, 
water and waste management 
and green design practices 


TERl's green building in 
Gurgaon, and Pachaun 


Buildmgs that score high will 
be accorded star ratmg 

Designing and developing 
new buildings based on sound 
concepts of sustainability and 
applying suitable retrofit 
options to existing buildings 
could substantially improve 
the energy efficiency in the 
building sector and alleviate 
resource crunch, according to 
Union power secretary R V 
Shahi 

Stressmg on 
the need to enter 
mto non-penal 
compliance on 
energy efficient 
methods, Mr 
Shahi said, 
“Inefficient 
energy con¬ 
sumption pat¬ 
terns by most 
government 
buildings result m a whopping 
financial loss of about Rs 150 
crore per annum. Besides, 
these buildings on an average 
waste 20 to 25 per cent of total 
electricity consumed which 
works out to Rs 600 crore a 
year ” 

Says eminent architect Raj 
Rewal, “Though architects 
have been working on several 
eco-friendly mcthodsi only 
rating systems like this would 
eventu^ly bnng out the final 
outcome of our efforts.” 

TGBRS would-be a volun¬ 
tary scheme to start with, but 
can provide mputs to the 
upcoming mandatory build¬ 
ing codes/ guidelmes being 
developed by the Bureau of 
Energy Efficiency and the 
Ministry of Non-Conventional 
energy resources. 






TERI to evolve a tool to rate buildings on eco-friendliness 



TERl's gfeen building in 
Gurgaon, and Pachauri 


Buildings that score high wiU 
be accorded star rating. 

Designing and developing 
new buildings based on sound 
concepts of sustainability and 
applying suitable retrofit 
options to existing buildings 
could substantially improve 
the energy efficiency in the 
buildmg sector and alleviate 
resource crunch, according to 
Union power secretary R V 


I T may be years since The 
Energy and Resources 
Institute (TERI) con¬ 
structed Its eco-fhendly build- 
mg on the outskirts of Delhi, 
but the organisation has not 
forgotten to take the concept 
forward TERI is workmg to 
evolve aratmg system to be fol¬ 
lowed by buildmgs for con- 
structmg environment- 
friendly structures and min¬ 
imising energy consumption. 
The first of its kmd in India, the 
tool, through its qualitative 
and quantitative assessment 
critena, would rate a buildmg 
on the degree of its ‘greenness’. 

TERl’s greenbuildmg rating 
system (TGBRS) is likely to be 
ready by the end of this year 
and would be applied to new 
and existing buildings— com¬ 
mercial as well as residential 
“There was a need for devel- 
opmg a tool appropnate for 
measunng and ratmg a budd¬ 
ing’s environmental perfor¬ 
mance m the context of the 
country’s varied climate and 
buildmg practices The build- 
mg performance guidelmes 
and standards wiU be based on 
established national and mter- 
naqonal buildmg design 
codes,” TERI director general 
R K Pachaun said while 


announcing the 
launch of a study 
on green budd¬ 
ings. 

Apart from 
quantifying a 
budding’s energy 
performance, 

TGBRS would 
also recogmse 
efforts and mten- 
tions to adopt 
eco-friendly solutions. The 
energy analysis of the budding 
would mcorporate either an 
energy audit (for existing 
building) or a computer mod- 
ellmg and simulation (for new 
ones at the design stage) 

TGBRS will be based on the 
fines of internationally acce¬ 
pted ratmg systems like the 
US-based LEED (leadership m 
energy and environmental 
design) and UK-based Breeam 
(buddmg research establish¬ 
ment’s environmental assess¬ 
ment method) and also 
current bmlding practices m 
the country 

The scheme envisages 
attributing pomts on five para¬ 
meters of sustamable design— 
site plannmg, buddmg 
envelope, budding systems, 
water and waste management 
and green design practices. 


Shahi. 

Stressing on 
the need to enter 
into non-penal 
compliance on 
energy efficient 
methods, Mr 
Shahi said, 
“Inefficient 
energy con¬ 
sumption pat¬ 
terns by most 
government 
buddmgs result m a whoppmg 
financial loss of about Rs 150 
crore per annum. Besides, 
these buddmgs on an average 
waste 20 to 25 per cent of total 
electriaty consumed which 
works out to Rs 600 crore a 
year ” 

Says emment architect Raj 
Rewal, “Though architects 
have been workmg on several 
eco-friendly methods, only 
rating systems like tins would 
eventu^y brmg out the final 
outcome of our efforts.” ‘ 
TGBRS would be a volun¬ 
tary scheme to start with, but 
can provide mputs to the 
upcommg mandatory budd¬ 
mg codes/ gmdehnes bemg 
developed by the Bureau of 
Energy Efficiency and the 
Ministry of Non-Conventional 
energy resources. 




TERI maps 4-point plan 
for shipping industry 

Swarup Chatterjee 

_______ _ 

T ata Energy Research Institute (TERI) m a recently published re¬ 
port tilled "Status and Challenges befoie the Indian shipping in¬ 
dustry" has given a four point recommendation for the shipping in¬ 
dustry The report is currently under consideration of the union ship¬ 
ping ministry Among its prime recommendations are abolition of 
withholdmg tax on interest payment on external commeraal bor¬ 
rowings (ECBs) and introduction of optional tonnage tax (OTT) for 
Indian shipping companies Ten has proposed enhancement of de¬ 
precation rate on ships from 25% to at least 40%, m line with other 
domestic transport in commercial use It has also pioposed an equi¬ 
table tax treatment for Indian nationals serving on Indian and foreign 
flagships The Indian National Shipowners Assoaation (Insa) had ear¬ 
lier entrusted Ten to make a study on the contnbution of the Indian 
shippmg mdustry to the economy of the country It has been estimated 
that the average gross value added annually per gross registered ton¬ 
nage (CRT) IS Rs 2,211 



5 Indians get 
inaugural 
Australian 
fellowship^ 

By Our Correspondent 

New Delhi, May 2: The Aus- 
tralian-India Council named 
five Indian scholars to be 
awarded its inaugural Aus¬ 
tralian studies fellowships 
The fellowships will be 
awarded by Curtin University 
and La Trobe University for a 
consortium of Australian uni¬ 
versities 

They are aimed at estab¬ 
lished Indian academics and 
postgraduate students from 
Indian tertiary institutions, 
with a strong interest in areas 
such as Australian literature, 
politics, history, environment, 
health, tounsm, film, media, 
performing arts, gender 
issues, multiculturahsm and 
indigenous issues 

The senior fellowship 
awardees are Dr Tej Pd 
Singh, director of the Tata 
Energy Research Institute 
School of Advanced Studies, 
Dr Pnti Singh, faculty of 
Political Science, Indira 
Gandhi National Open Uni¬ 
versity and Dr Pankaj K 
Smgh, chairperson of the 
department of English, 
Himachal Pradesh University, 
Shimla 

The junior fellowship 
awardees arc Naga Radhika 
■ivavoori, ‘depturmcisit-of Eng¬ 
lish, Univcisity of Madras 
and Susan Thomas of the 
Centre of Linguistics and 
English, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University 

Congratulating the winners, 
Mr Michael Abbot QC, chair¬ 
man of the AIC said, “The 
research earned out by the 
awardees will help deepen 
India’s understanding of Aus¬ 
tralia’s vibrant and diverse 
society ” 




Union Minister of State for Commerce Rajiv Pratap Rudi (R) is seen with Indian women’s cricket team captain Anjum 
. chairman MS Ramachandran, HDFC Bank skipper Nirmal Bansal and TERI director-general Dr RK Pachauri 

at the TERI awards function in New Deihi ap/PTI 


TERI shows the way 


_ Pioneer News Service _ 

New Delhi 

THE WORK-and-play ethics of 
The Energy Research Institute 
(TERI) once again came to the 
fore during the prize distribution 
function when part-time crick¬ 
eters of the Capital region had a 
field day 

As a result of the encourage¬ 
ment and enthusiasm shown by 
the director-general Dr RK 
Pachauri, a match-winning 
bowler m his own nghts, the pop¬ 
ular TERI Cup " a limited overs 
cncket tournament for corporate 
teams - has completed ten years 


since its im option m 1994 

TERI also possess a pic¬ 
turesque cricket ground and 
other infrastructui e at Gual 
Pahari in Gurgaon and the 
biggest beneficiaries of this fa- 
cdity IS the members of the Indum 
women's cncket team 

To complement the TERI Cup 
two other cricket tournaments 
are being organised by the hosts 
” the Dattu Phadkar Ttophy, in 
meinoi 7 of the former Indian Test 
all-rounder, and the Summer 
Cup, according to Air-Cdic MM 
Joshi, the director of adminis¬ 
tration. 

The sports-loving Union 
Minister of State for Commerce 


Rajiv Pratap Singh Rudi was the 
chief guest at the function He 
presented the TERI Cup to the 
captain of the HDFC Bank team 
Nirmal Bansal 

M S Ramachandian, the chair¬ 
man ol Indian Oil, lauded Dr 
Pachauri’s contribution to TERI 
both as administrator and sports¬ 
man Among the honoured guests 
weie Anjum Chopia, the captain 
of the Indian women’s cncket 
team, Vikram Kaul, thi' CEO of 
Jawahailal Nehru Sports Trust 
and an official of the Dubai 
Cricket Association, foimer Delhi 
skipper Venkat Sundaram and 
former Bihar captain Han 
Gidwani. 
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’ By Amjt Kr Chanda 
^ 1 TxMES i^EWS NETtfi/OaK 

.. ^ Education Times speaks 

: ■■ ■ ! to T P Singh, director, 

School of Advance Studies, 
/\ I he Energy and Resources 

:\ l Institute Cl'tR') on the ca- 

*' V /■, reer opportunities in tne 

' -v'''■fM / environment 

' ' Career:"ienvironntent 

'' One can viiork in various 

sectors, Including private, public, academic 
and non-profit research and development or¬ 
ganisations, in areas such as conservation bi¬ 
ology, biotechnology, resource economics, 
participatory resource management, environ¬ 
ment law and public policy. However, this re¬ 
quires specialised college education, which 
needs to be advanced through relevant mas¬ 
ter’s programmes, like the ones being offered 
by theTERl School of Advanced Studies 
Work areas 

There is now a greater realisation that envi¬ 
ronmental issues need to be seriously taken 
into consideration in any development^ activ¬ 
ity The concept of corporate social responsi¬ 
bility IS also taking tirm roots, leading to a 
greater thrust on responsitjle corporate be¬ 
haviour for sustainable development Hence, 
students can v,ork in ttie areas of pollution 
control, forest conservation, global climate 
change, promoting energy efficiency in the in- 
oustry and waste management 


tVaits and qualHies 

Qualities oertaininy to vrnfing and speaking 
well, solving problems, a keer' desire to learn, 
and work well with othera in a team. Related 
major sk'lls ‘ncluce the ability to define orob- 
lerns, gather, evaluate end analyse data, apply 
knowledge and concepte creatively, sum¬ 
marising research findings, organising and re¬ 
porting data, effective communication skills 
and compute'’ literacy It is important for a per¬ 
son to have genuine love for nature, commit¬ 
ment to improve the environment and a very 
strong sense of purpose. 

Remuneratsoar 

Remuneration depends upon the academic 
qualifications, university or institute from 
which the qualifications have been obtained 
as well as previous work expenence. Higher 
qualifications mean higher remunerations The 
starting salary in research Institutes cou<d be 
Rs 10,000 to Rs 12,000 per month and in the 
governmental sector, in the range of 
Rs 12,000 to Rs 15,000 per month. Corpo¬ 
rates pay a little higher The United Nations’ 
organisations pay still higher salaries. 

Future prospects 

In the recent years, more and more univer¬ 
sities and institutes are offenng courses related 
to one or the other aspect of environment Job 
availability is on the rise in those sectors. This 
coupled with emerging nevvf areas, have 
placed the environmental sectoi" in a very en¬ 
viable position 



MEA Unrelenting On 
iMa-Iran Onland 
Gas Pipeline Via Pale 

Experts question rigid stance ' 


ANUPAMAAIRY 
&ROH1TBANSAL 
New Delhi, May 7 


Any thaw with Islamabad 
won’t mdude oil The ministry 
of external affairs (MEA) has re¬ 
affirmed its opposition to an 
onland gas pipelme between 
Iranandlndia (runningthrough 
Pakistan). The mput was given 
totheimmstryofpetroleumand 
natural gas durmg axi mter-imn- 
istenal preparatoty meeting 
here on Tuesday The Indo-Iran 
jomt workmg group is holding 
Its first meeting fromMay 8-9 m 
, New Delhi. 

Discussions on India’s par- 
tidpationmthefeasibihtystud- 
ies for an overland gas pipelme 
project do not form part of the 
offiaal agenda, whidimdudes 
mutual co-operation m LNG 
projects/imports, participation 
by Indian oil companies in 
exploration and production 
activities in Iran. Instead, MEA 
expects the Iranians to raise it 
on the sidelines. 

The high-level Iranian dele- 
. gation is led by their deputy oil 
minister for international 
affairs, Dr Seyed Mohammad 
Hadi Nejad-Hosseinian. Mr 
Nejad-Hosseinian will call on 
petroleum minister Ram Naik 
onMay9. Mr Naikis headed for 
Tehran too. He and three chiefs 
of national oil companies will 
be in Iran from May 11-13 to 
’ discuss cooperation m the 
hydrocarbon sector 

Speakmg to PE, experts 
Jasjit Singh and RK Pachaun 
opposed MEAs ngid stand on 
the subject 

Protesting strongly against 
MEA’s argument, strategic ana¬ 
lyst and editorial advisor 
(defence and strategic affairs) 
to The Indian Express, Air 
Commodore JasjitSmghsaid, “I 


feel that the overland pipelme 
option is the best solution, both 
tedmically and economically 
All other options are via the sea 
route. Whether it is importing 
gas m the form of LNG via the 
tankers or a deep sea pipeline 
option or a pipeline through the 
shallow waters. The deep sea 
pipelme option went on for 
yearsbutnevergotanywhere.Is 
there a surety Aat the tankers 
carryingLNG from Iran to India 
cannot be blown up'?”. 

The Energy Research 
Institute director-general RK 
Pachaun also favours the over¬ 
land pipeline option “I 
strongly feel that the onland 
pipelme option would econom- 
ic^lybenefitallthethreecoun- 
tnes. There are vanous ways by 
which security of supply can be 
ensured for India But before 
these are addressed, we should 
at least go ahead with the feasi¬ 
bility study because only then 
can we move to the next step of 
creating terms and conditions 
bywhich the contractual guai- I 
antees of supply can be devel¬ 
oped,” he said. 

On the issue of security, Dr 
Pachaun said there are vanous 
ways to address the issue. “A 
penalty can be imposed on 
Pakistan for any disruption in 
supphes or by getting stake¬ 
holders from all over the world 
to invest m this project. We can 
also look into the possibility of 
setting up a power project from 
the Iranian gas and then supply 
power to Pakistan from this 
project to avoid any disrup¬ 
tions,” Dr Pachaun said 

Sharing the view, 
Commodore Singh said, 
“Overland pipelme is the most I 
secure option Even if the ! 
pipeline gets damaged then, j 
u^ike a deep sea pipeline, this 
Continued on Page 5 1 



A new yart^flkk for civic ser^ 


By K. Kannan 

NEW DELHI, WIAY 9 “What gets 
measured gets done ” This is 
the underlying piinciple of a 
new performance appraisal 
tool developed foi civic agen¬ 
cies by TERI, foimeily known 
as Tata Energy Research 
Institute 

Broadly divided into three 
categories — management, 
technical and financial — the 
performance indicators have 
been developed after detailed 
study and consultations with 
four civic agencies — Delhi Jal 
Board, Municipal Coiporation 
of Delhi, Kanpur Jal Sansthan 
and Kanpui Nagai Nigam 
Aimed at developing a city lev¬ 
el performance measurement 
system for evaluating urban 
services — be it water supply, 
solid waste management or 
waste watei management — 
the methodology of the Urban 
Services Enviionmental Rating 
System (USERS) is based on 
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Whatever the yardstick for civic services, there Is no 
Justification for all the garbage that greets you here on the 
busy Mother Dairy Road In East Delhi day In and day out, right 
next door to a hospital and a whole row of apartments. 
Apparently no one in authority cares. 

Photo S Subramanium 

measuring inputs, outputs, effi- Delhi Lo help them assess then 
ciency and outcome of service strengths and weaknesses be- 


delivery. 


sides developing a ffamewoik 


While workshops have been foi relating inputs to outputs, 
held with municipal officials in detailed manuals suggesting 


n 

!' -'I 


how to measure various indi¬ 
cators have also been formu¬ 
lated While in the area of 
water supply alone there are 60 
indicators, 40 have been sug¬ 
gested for sewerage manage¬ 
ment 

Also, a management infor¬ 
mation system has been devel¬ 
oped foi compiling 
information in an organised 
manner and facilitating regulai 
performance assessment For 
example, it has been suggested 
that Delhi Jal Boaid give a 
weekly ward report indicating 
the average daily piped supply, 
total quantity supplied by 
tankers and also the numbei of 
complaints leceived. 

TERI has suggested imple¬ 
mentation of the pioject in 
phases. "Municipal officials m 
Delhi have shown keen interest 
and we first want to demon- 
stiate these indicators in a se¬ 
lect ward If it succeeds, it can 
slowly be extended to the 
whole city.” 



MEA Unrelenting On India-Iran On-land Gas Pipeline Via Pak 


;»ontinued from Page 1 
:an be repaired quickly. So 
nany times have ±e terronsts 
down up oil pipelmes in Assam 
md it has taken the authorities 
t maximum of one to two days 
0 repair them And with 
’akistan, this pipehne project is 
lOt under a pure bilateral pact 
akistan is only tlie tiansit 


country and both the producer 
country and consumer country 
along with many mtemational 
fmancial mstitutions ate gomg 
to be mvolved in this project. So 
I cannot understand MEA’s 
logic for not supporting this 
option,” he said. Though the 
subject has never been part of 
an official agenda, Tehran 


wants to get an Indian oil PSU 
to work on the feasibility study 
with the National Iranian Oil 
Company andBHPofAutralia. 
However, with tire MEA vehe¬ 
mently . opposing India’s 
mvolvement m this project, the 
issue will get buned once 
agam. Other Iranian delega¬ 
tion members include 


Chairman Intema-tional 
Affairs, National Petro-chemi- 
cal Industnes, Dr Mohammad 
Hassan Akhban Shad, MD, Gas 
Exporting Company, 

Roknuddm Javadi and the 
Director" General Economic 
and International Relations, 
Oil mmistiy and mam co-ordi- 
nator, Abbas j\khvm. ♦ 




A new yarcMrk'k for civic mr/mm. 


By K Kannan 

NEW DELHI, MAY 9 “What gets 
measured gets done ” This is 
the underlying principle of a 
new performance appiaisal 
tool developed for civic agen¬ 
cies by TERI, foimeily known 
as Tata Energy Reseaich 
Institute 

Broadly divided into three 
categories - management, 
technical and financial -- the 
performance indicators have 
been developed aftei detailed 
study and consultations with 
four civic agencies -- Delhi Jal 
Board, Municipal Coipoiation 
of Delhi, Kanpur Jal Sansthan 
and Kanpui Nagar Nigam 
Aimed at developing a city lev¬ 
el performance measurement 
system foi evaluating uiban 
services — be it water supply, 
solid waste management or 
waste water management — 
the methodology of the Urban 
Services Environmental Rating 
System (USERS) is based on 



Whatever the yardstick for civic services, there Is no 
justification for all the garbage that greets you here on the 
busy Mother Dairy Road in East Delhi day in and day out, right 
next door to a hospital and a whole row of apartments. 
Apparently no one in authority cares. 
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measuung inputs, outputs, effi¬ 
ciency and outcome of service 
deliveiy. 

While woikshops have been 
held with municipal officials in 


Delhi to help them assess their 
strengths and weaknesses be¬ 
sides developing a framework 
for relating inputs to outputs, 
detailed manuals suggesting 


how to measure various indi¬ 
cators have also been formu¬ 
lated While in the area of 
water supply alone there are 60 
indicators, 40 have been sug¬ 
gested for sewerage manage¬ 
ment 

Also, a management infoi- 
mation system has been devel¬ 
oped for compiling 
information in an organised 
manner and facilitating regular 
performance assessment For 
example, it has been suggested 
that Delhi Jal Board give a 
weekly ward report indicating 
the average daily piped supply, 
total quantity supphed by 
tankers and also the number of 
complaints received 

TERI has suggested imple¬ 
mentation of the project in 
phases “Municipal officials in 
Delhi have shown keen interest 
and we first want to demon¬ 
strate these indicators in a se¬ 
lect ward It It succeeds, it can 
slowly be extended to the 
whole city ” 



Ten’s USERS wM clean up cily civic mess 


By Our Correspondent 

New Delhi, May 9; USERS 
could very well be the 
mantra to clear up the civic 
mess and turn urban cities 
into more environment 
friendly places. 

Urban local bodies are 
constantly grappling with 
ways to balance the 
demands of the ever-grow¬ 
ing population with restrict¬ 
ed resources can now hope 
to pick on the inefficient 
nuggets in the system by 
adopting Urban Services 
Environmental Rating Sys¬ 


tem 

This performance mea¬ 
surement system and man¬ 
agement information sys¬ 
tem developed by The Ener¬ 
gy and Resources Institute 
seeks to provide urban local 
bodies in Delhi and Kanpur 
with parameters and bench¬ 
marks to rate the effective¬ 
ness of services like water 
supply, solid waste manage¬ 
ment and waste water man¬ 
agement to begin with 

For now USERS has been 
evolved to suit the needs of 
the Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi, Delhi Jal Board, 


the Kanpur Jal Sansthan 
and Kanpur Nagar Nigam 
Ten has also set up a set of 
general parameters which 
can be adopted by other 
CIVIC bodies too. The project 
that was completed in 
December 2002 was funded 
by the United Nations 
Development Programme 
and supported by the min¬ 
istry of environment and 
forests. “It was carried out 
m continuous consultation 
with the local bodies in 
question,” Mr Sunil Pandey 
of Ten said 

Complete with manuals 


and performas to ensure 
continuous review, the civic 
agencies will now be able to 
rate how much work is 
being done, how efficiently, 
of what quality and to what 
effects 

Experts from Ten feel that 
by following a laid out for¬ 
mat that gives a clear 
oveiview of the input, out¬ 
put, efficiency and outcome, 
there would be little scope 
for wastage and will ensure 
better management. 

Highlighting the benefits 
of performance measure¬ 
ment, Mr Shaken Singhal, 


a research associate at tlie 
institute said, “Rating will 
allow identification of 
strengths and weaknesses, a 
clearer focus on prioritised 
goals and objectives and 
this would bring in trans¬ 
parency and accountabili¬ 
ty.” 

' To rate efficiency, bench¬ 
marks have been intro¬ 
duced From technical stan¬ 
dards to deal with water 
quality to practical ones 
involving comparisons of 
the outcome with the past 
performance have been put 
M Turn to Page 15 



Teri raling for civic agencies 


Times News Network 

New Delhi: Tata Energy Re¬ 
search Institute (Ten) has de¬ 
veloped a performance rat¬ 
ing system for the civic agen¬ 
cies, to enable them to opti¬ 
mise resources and increase 
their efficiency 

The system, Urban Ser¬ 
vices Environmental Rating 
System (USERS), is aimed at 
improving basic services like 
water supply, sewerage and 
solid waste 

Ten had selected Delhi and 
Kanpur for its pilot project 
and their utilities like Delhi 
Jal Board (DJB), Municipal 
Corporation of Delhi (MCD), 
Kanpur Jal Sansthan (KJS) 
and Kanpur Nagar Nigam 
(KNN) 


The project was financed 
by the United Nations Devel¬ 
opment Fund (UNDP) and 
the Ministry of Environment 
and Forest 

“The delivery perform¬ 
ance of CIVIC agencies is 
hampered by the inadequacy 
of material as well as mana¬ 
gerial resources A relatively 
inexpensive managerial in¬ 
tervention can go a long way 
in improving their perform¬ 
ance,” said Ten fellow 
Suneel Pandey 

He said the major prob¬ 
lems faced by these civic 
agencies are multiplicity, in¬ 
adequate resources mobilisa¬ 
tion, internal capabilities, 
lack of information, moni¬ 
toring, quality and coverage 
of service 


Admitting that bench 
marking system is at the the¬ 
oretical level, Pandey hoped 
it IS accepted by the civic 
agencies soon 
Citing an example. Ten re¬ 
search associate Harpreet S 
Kandra said the DJB was so 
far under impression that the 
raw water supply from the 
Bhagirathi plant to Okhla 
was 12 mgd, but on Ten’s ex¬ 
amination IS was found to be 
not more than eight mgd 
“If the DJB have correct 
information about their sys¬ 
tem and lesources, they will 
be able to rectify the fault and 
manage things better,” he 
said, stressing on the need to 
have water audit in the Capi¬ 
tal to overcome crisis every 
year 


Raise depreciation 
rate for shipping, 
says TERI report 

Amit Mitra 

MUMBAI, May 13 

THE need for raising the rate of depreciation for the shipping 
industry to facilitate financing of fleet replacement and ensure 
addition of new tonnage to the Indian fleet has been brought to 
the fore by a study undertaken by Tata Energy and Resources 
Institute (TERI) on behalf of the Indian Shipowners’ Association 
(INSA) 

The TERI report on the contribution of the shipping industry to 
the economy of the country, which was presented to the Union 
Minister for Shipping, Mr Shatrughan Sinha, recently, has sug¬ 
gested that the rate of depreciation applicable to the shipping 
industry be raised from the present 25 per cent to 40 per cent, as 
permitted for transport vehicles such as trucks and cars. “There 
is a strong case for removing this inequity by raising the deprecia¬ 
tion rate as it would help (shipping) companies to build up re¬ 
serves in profitable years,” the study has pointed out 

The TERI report also came out strongly in favour of introduc¬ 
tion of tonnage tax, as the current corporate tax of 35 per cent “is 
among the highest in the global shipping industry ” Pointing out 
that 94 per cent of the world shipping is under a low tax regime, it 
says that 70 per cent of the world’s shipping is owned by a group 
of countries which are following the conventional tonnage tax 
system 

Graphing the contribution of the shipping industry to the econ¬ 
omy, the report points out that the average GVA (Gross Value 
Added) from the shipping industry per GRT (Gross Registered 
Tonnage) per year was almost Rs. 2,211. “This implies that on an 
average, the value added by the Indian shipping industry in a 
given year to the economy for an additional unit of GRT is Rs 
2,211 Thus a one per cent change in GRT is likely to bring about a 
0 0068 percentage point change in GDP ” 

Admitting that the adoption of the tonnage tax scheme was 
likely to reduce the tax revenue that may accrue to the Govern¬ 
ment as tonnage tax would be “much lower” than corporate tax, 
the report says that “tonnage tax would, however, allow growth of 
additional shipping tonnage and hence would lead to a positive 
impact on the GDP of the economy ” This would, m turn, have a 
positive impact on the potential tax revenue, both direct and in¬ 
direct. “By contrast, a corporate tax scenario would lead to a 
decline in tonnage, which would have a negative impact on the 
potential tax revenue of the Government,” according to the re¬ 
port 

Imposition of tonnage tax, which is widely used in other coun¬ 
tries, would help attract not only FDIs, but also facilitate entry of 
new players into this sector, as has been experienced in other 
countries, the report adds. 
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Seminar On Trade 
Reforms In Eco 
Goods Prom May 16 

OUR ECONOMIC BUREAU 
New Delhi, May 13 


Tirade liberalisanon m envi¬ 
ronmental goods and services 
(EGS) sector and sustainable 
development will be among 
the subjects that will be dis¬ 
cussed at a one day seminar 
bemg held here on May 16 
The seminar has been organ¬ 
ised by the commerce ministry, 
Unctad and Teri 

An offiaal release says the 
seminar assumes significance in 
the context of the need for 
cleaner technologies, environ- 
mentally-fnendly products and 
renewable energy equipment 
and liberalisation m environ¬ 
mental services. Itis expectedto 
be attendedbyalargenumbefof 
experts fixun India and abroad 
The seminar is being held 
under the aegis of the govem- 
ment/Unctad/DFID project for 
India on globalisationandtirade 
strategies. The project had 
taken off some time ago with a 
national semmar on regional 
trade arrangements m Depii 
and a meeting of capital-based 
officials and trade representa- 
tives in Geneva last month It 
saw die launch of a coahtion 
building imtiative among 
developing nations on WTO- 
related. issues. 

The semmar will be fol- 
, lowed by an mtemational con¬ 
ference on trade, mvestment 
and development scheduled to 
be held in Delhi from May 18- 
20 which is expected to be 
attended by representatives 
IGdevelopmg nations. 4 
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CLIMATE CHANGE: U.N. Official Says It Is 
Time To Focus Beyond Kyoto 
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Citing a loss of focus on the long-term consequences of climate change, U N 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change Chairman Rajendra Pachauri said Friday it 
was time to look beyond the current debate over the Kyoto Protocol 


Pachauri told a meeting of the Energy Federation of New Zealand and the Institution of 
Professional Engineers in Wellington, New Zealand, that it was more likely than not that 
the protocol would come into force, albeit without the participation of the United States 
and Australia 


At the same time, he said, those countries' refusal to ratify the agreement -- and the 
closure in recent years of many polluting factories in the former Soviet Union -- had 
thrown off the 1990-based carbon credit system to the point that many remaining 
countries could conceivably meet their targets by simply trading emissions credits, and 
not have to reduce actual emissions at all 


With a weakened Kyoto Protocol having commanded attention for so long, Pachauri said, 
"We have lost a clear focus on the long-term problem of climate change and what should 
be done to solve it" 

Moving the debate beyond the present, Pachauri said the IPCC's next comprehensive 
report, due out in 2007, will take into account the inertia of climate change whereby the 
effects of greenhouse gas emissions will be felt for hundreds of years despite efforts at 
reduction He said the report will concentrate more on adaptation and living with climate 
change, as well as increase focus on the regional and socioeconomic effects 

He warned that governments needed to agree on target greenhouse gas concentration 
levels before the next round of negotiations in 2005, which will cover Kyoto’s second 
commitment period beyond 2012 "Otherwise," Pachauri said, "we might just get 
tokenism" 

Citing criticism that the protocol is applied unevenly, Pachauri said the language of the 
U N Framework on Climate Change recognized that climate change was the legacy of 
historic emissions, not emissions that take place today 

That means that countries like the United States, which claim that developing nations 
have few obligations to limit emissions, will have to bear the brunt of any effort to reduce 
emissions Pachauri also warned that developing countries would not be serving 
their own interests if they refused to do anything about the problems 

But he also said it was not the panel's responsibility to define in which countries the 
danger for climate change lies "As the whole debate on climate change gets heated, as 
the stakes get higher, I suspect the IPCC will become more of a whipping boy," he said 
"All the IPCC can do is try to assess the vulnerability of specific systems it us up to 
[negotiators and policy makers] to define what is dangerous," he added (Brian Fallow, 
III . , > / ' ' May 15) 
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Brian Fallow: Time to focus beyond Kyoto 

15 05 2003 

The Kyoto Protocol has absorbed the world's attention for 
much too long, says Dr Rajendra Pachauri, chairman of the 
United Nations' Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change 
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"There is an opportunity cost to that We have lost a clear 
focus on the long-term problem of climate change and what 
should be done to solve it," he said in an address to the 
Energy Federation of New Zealand and the Institution of 
Professional Engineers in Wellington last Friday 

While the Kyoto Protocol was important, it would not be the 
end of the world if it did not come into force, Pachauri said 
The protocol would come into force if, but only if, Russia 
ratified it 

But since the United States and Australia had declined to 
ratify it, the arithmetic of Kyoto had changed to the extent 
that the remaining countries with commitments could meet 
their targets by buying hot air and forest sink credits and not 
reducing emissions of greenhouse gases at all, he said. 
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"Hot air" is jargon for the carbon credits or tradable rights to 
emit greenhouse gases which eastern European countries 
will have to sell Because 1990 is the baseline for Kyoto 
obligations and because so many smokestacks in the former 
Soviet Union have gone cold since then, Russian and the 
other successor countries have credits to sell for the drop in 
emissions since then 
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Forest sink credits arise under a Kyoto provision that 
recognises that plantation forests established on land not 
previously forested, while they are growing, are withdrawing 
carbon dioxide from the atmosphere 
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New Zealand expects to have more forest sink credits than it 
would need to cover the increase m its emissions since 
1990. 

In practice, however, Pachauri believes the Kyoto countries 
will implement domestic action plans that deliver some 
emission reductions. Public opinion would not allow 
Governments to just buy their way to compliance 

Pachauri said it was more likely than not that the protocol 
would come into force and it was time to focus where we 
should go beyond Kyoto 

"The world has to agree on target greenhouse gas 
concentration levels," Pachauri said 

"I would like to think that when negotiations begin in 2005 
[on commitments for Kyoto's second commitment period, 
beyond 2012] the first thing they concentrate on is this set of 
issues. Otherwise we might just get tokenism " 

But Pachauri told theHerald that it was not for the panel to 
define where the danger level in greenhouse gas 
concentrations lies, even though it was under pressure from 
some Governments to do so 

"That IS a value judgment All the IPCC can do is try to 
assess the vulnerability of specific systems, the Arctic for 
example or coral reefs, to specific levels of climate change 
If we can provide that to policy makers and negotiators it is 
up to them to define what is dangerous," he said 

"If you are a small island in the Pacific you would probably 
say we have already crossed that threshold of dangerous If 
you are living in a coastal area where salinity has gone up 
you would probably have a similar view " 

The IPCC's world had to be policy-relevant but not policy- 
prescriptive, Pachauri said 

It was always at risk of shoot-the-messenger attacks from 
those who had a political position against doing anything 
about climate change 

"As the whole debate on climate change gets heated, as the 
stakes get higher, I suspect the IPCC will become more of a 
whipping boy" 

Its next comprehensive report, the fourth, is due in 2007. 

In addition to updating the scientific work which drives the 
whole process, it would have more of a focus on the regional 
impacts of climate change, Pachauri said 

It would also focus more on adaptation - living with climate 
change - as well as mitigation, trying to reduce it 
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Such was the inertia in the global climate, changes arising 



from emissions which had already occurred would be felt for 
hundreds of years, no matter what was done now to reduce 
further emissions 

"So we need to understand what the impacts are going to be 
and what the adaptation possibilities are," Pachauri said 

Expect more focus, too, on the socio-economic impacts of 
climate change For Pachauri, who has doctorates in 
economics and engineering, this is familiar ground 

"Coming from India 1 know what the impact of receding 
glaciers in the Himalayas would be The water supply for 
about half a billion people is at stake Likewise, if sea-level 
rise inundates 20 to 25 per cent of Bangladesh that would 
cause a major upheaval in the entire subcontinent" 

President George W Bush, when he pulled the US out of 
Kyoto, cited among other reasons the fact that developing 
countries had no obligations to limit emissions, even though 
they would probably overtake developed country emissions 
within 20 years 

Pachauri said the language in the UN Framework 
Convention on Climate Change, which speaks of a "common 
but differentiated response", recognised that climate change 
was the legacy of historic emissions, not emissions which 
take place today 

"Nor can we lose sight of the reality that about 2 billion 
people don't have access to modern energy devices That 
mass of humanity is behaving exactly as their ancestors 
have for hundreds of years So there is an equity issue here 
that cannot be ignored," he said 

But as global citizens, he said, developing countries would 
not be serving their own interests if they took an obdurate 
stance and said they were not going to do anything about 
climate change 
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TERI For Tonnage Tax Regime, Waiving 
Of Withholding Tax On ECB Interest 


OUR CORPORATE BUREAU 
Mumbai, May 15 


The Indian shipping indus¬ 
try continues to stimulate 
growth and has a positive mul- 
tipher effect on the national 
economy 

I Acco^mg to Tata Energy 
Research Institute (now called 
The Energy and Resources 
Institute) TERI report, 'Study 
On Status Of And Challenges 
Before The Indian Shippmg 
Industry’ — one pei cent 
change m gross registered ton¬ 
nage (GRT) IS likely to brmg 
about a 0.0068 per cent 
change in GDP. 

In fact, the GVA (gross 
value-added) from the ship¬ 
pmg industry increased from 
Rs 919.5 crorem 1990-91 (93- 
94 pnces) to Rs 1,524.2 crore 
m 2001-02. The average GVA 
from the shipping mdustry per 
GRT per year was Rs 2,211 per 
unit of GRT peryear, the report 
states. 

GVA of a particular industry 


denotes its contribution to the 
GDP of the country. GVA in 
economic terms refers to the 
total payment to factois ofpro- 
duction, namely: wages, inter¬ 
est, profits and rents. It also 
includes capital consumption 
allowance and indirect taxes. 

This comes even as the 
Indian shippmg industry is 
depnved of a level- playmg 
field m terms of insurance, 
depreciation, tonnage tax 
regime and manpower related 
issues vis-a-vis foreign ship¬ 
pmg compames 

The TERI Report has recom¬ 
mended a need for an mvest- 
ment environment conducive 
to the growth of the national 
fleet by providing a level-play- 
mg field to the mdustry and 
improving the competitive¬ 
ness of the Indian shippmg 
industry. This mdudes mtro- 
duction of tonnage tax regime 
and abolishing of vnthholdmg 
tax on mterestpaid on external 
commercial borrowmgs 

(ECBs) ^ 





Environmental 
goods need 
more market 
access: India 

New Delhi, May 16: India 
today warned that the WTO 
negotiations on tiade in envi¬ 
ronmental goods and services 
would get derailed il the 
developed countries do not 
adopt a “balanced” appioach 
on market access 
“Wc believe that there is a 
need to have a balance m 
these negotiations thereby 
inherently environmcnt- 
fnendly products from devel¬ 
oping countries also get 
improved market access,” 
minister of state foi com¬ 
merce and indusliy, Rajiv 
Pratap Rudy said at a scminai 
organised by the ministry 
with Unctad and Ten 
The developed countries 
will have to adopt less than 
recipiocity approach to take 
on boaid the developing 
countiies’ interests duimg 
negotiations, he said. As India 
was against inclusion ot prod¬ 
ucts based on the method of 
production rathci than the 
quality of end products, Mr 
Rudy said such a principle 
would be violative of basic 
principles of ‘like pioduct’ in 
the WTO Ml Rudy said the 
country was specifically 
interested in environment- 
friendly natural products like 
jute and coir which supported 
the livelihood of millions of 
people in India (PTl) 



Talks On Eco-goods, Services 
Must Be Balanced, Says Rudy 


OUR ECONOMIC BUREAU 
New Delhi, May 16 


Minister of state for com¬ 
merce and industry Rajiv 
Pratap Rudy has called for a 
“balanced” approach to ±e 
ongoing World Trade 
Organisationnegotiations on 
environmental goods and 
services so that inherently 
environmental-fnendly 
products from the Third 
World get improved market 
access 

Addressing a one-day sem¬ 
inar on trade liberalisation m 
environmental goods and 
services, organised jointly by 
the commerce and industry 
ministry, Unctad and Ten 
here on Friday, Mr Rudy 
noted that these talks gave an 
opportunity for better access 
to environmental goods and 
services as also an opportu¬ 
nity for export of such goods 
and services from the coun¬ 
try “We would like to actively 
participate in these negotia¬ 


tions from both these per¬ 
spectives,” he said, adding 
the issue of export of environ¬ 
mental services was also very 
important for the country. 

The domestic services 
providers could offer these 
services to other developing 
countries under Mode 3 as 
well as Mode 4 of the general 
agreement on trade in ser¬ 
vices to the developing as 
well as developed world. 
“Our approach to commit¬ 
ments on environmental ser¬ 
vices would be dependent on 
getting similar access for our 
service suppliers m other 
countries,” he stated. 

The minister also urged 
the environmental industry 
to identify strategicsectors of 
export interest to the country, 
specifically in natural prod¬ 
ucts like jute, coir etc where 
the country had a natural 
advantage with such prod¬ 
ucts supporting the liveli¬ 
hood of millions of poor 
people both here and in other 


developing countnes 

“Previous deliberations 
have brought out that New 
Delhi may have some trade 
advantage m the longer-term 
by getting these goods 
included in the negotiating 
list. We are, however, against 
inclusion of products based 
on the method of production 
rather than the quality and 
characteristics of the end- 
product Such a principle 
would be violative of the 
basic principles of like prod¬ 
uct m WTO,” he emphasised. 

Additional commerce sec¬ 
retary SN Menon, stressed on 
the need for a balance in the 
negotiations to achieve the 
developmental goals of the 
Doha mandate and also high¬ 
lighted the importance of less 
than full reciprocity m con¬ 
cessions as far as the develop¬ 
ing countries were 
concerned. 

The minister noted that 
the proposals by the devel¬ 
oped countries were typically 


for the kind of equipment of 
which they were the mam 
producers, while the devel¬ 
oping countries were the net 
importers “We have to 
ensure that this process of lib¬ 
eralisation does not hurt our 
domestic industry,” he said 
Ten director-general RK 
Pachauri highlighted the 
fact that there was no agreed 
definition of environmental 
goods as of now m the WTO, 
but the general understand¬ 
ing was that these were pol¬ 
lution control equipment 
“An overall view needs to be 
taken, looking at the benefi¬ 
cial impact on environment, 
trade impact on domestic 
manufacturers and the other 
aspects of the Doha round, 
he said, and pointed out that 
the developing countries 
had their own special prob¬ 
lems which needed to be 
carefully considered if trade 
was going to lead to sustain¬ 
able development in all its 
dimensions. ♦ 
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WTO talks: better access to 
eco goods, services urged 

By Our Specif Correspondent ent on getting similar access for our service round identifying such goods, defining 

^ suppliers in other countries ” them and preparing a list, 

NEW DELHI, MAY lOf India has called upon the fMr. Rudy urged the environmental in- The Additional Secretary, Commerce 
developed countries to adopt a balanced dustry to identify strategic sectors of export Mimstry, S.N Menon, said that it remains 
approach to market access in the WTO ne- interest specifically in natural products like to be seen whether there could be a rela- 
gotiations on trade in environmental goods jute and coir where India has a natural ad- tionship between the country's require- 
and services or else there could be prospec- vantage.^uch products support the liveli- ments in the environmental sector, 
ts of these getting derailed hood of milhons of poor people, both here including capacities with market access 

Addressing a seminar orgamsed by the and in other developing countries, he said, commitments that it could undertake 
UNCTAD and TERI, the Minister of State for The Minister said previous deliberations He said the approach in the WTO is basi- 

Commerce and Industry, Rajiv Pratap Ru- had brought out that India might have cally to limit the exercise to tariff reduction 
dy, today stressed that these negotiations some trade advantage in the long-term by on a set of products eventually identified as 
provided an opportunity for better access getting these goods included in the nego- environmental goods and establishing a 
to environmental goods and services as also | Dating list. “However, we are against inclu- liberal services regime 
an opportunity for their export from India Jsion of products based on the method of The TERI Director-General, R K. Pachau- 
“We would like to actively participate in production rather than the quality and ri, highlighted the fact that there was no 
these negotiations from both these per- characteristics of the end products. Such a agreed definition of environmental goods 
spectives,” he said. He said the issue of ex- principle would be violative of the basic now in the WTO but the general under¬ 
port of environmental services was very principles of ‘like product’ in the WTO, he standing was that these were pollution con- 
important for this country Indian service said. trol equipment. He felt an overall view 

suppliers could offer them to other devel- Mr Rudy’s comments are m the context needed to be taken taking into account the 
opmg countnes under Mode 3 and 4 to of the Doha WTO Mimsterial Conference, beneficial impact on environment, the 
both developing and developed countnes. which had launched negotiations on cer- trade impact on domestic manufacturers 
He said, “our approach to commitments in tain limited aspects of trade-environment and other aspects of the Doha round of 
environmental services would be depend- debate. The discussions, at present, revolve negotiations 




New quiz show 

NEW DELHI, MAY 16. Doordarshan (National) will have a new 
quiz show — Terraquiz -- for school children, produced by 
the Energy and Resources Institute (TERI), the first episode 
of which will be telecast this Saturday at 3 p m Nearly 64 
students from the top 32 schools who took part in the 
"Green Olympiad”, the Annual International Environmental 
Exam, participated in this programme The quiz is about the 
testing of the environmental IQ of schoolchildren. 
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Trade liberalisation in environmental goods, services , 

Take care to protect domestic industry: Rudy 


Ramesh Sharma 



The Minister of State for Commerce and industry, Mr Rajiv Pratap Rudy (right) with Dr R. K. 
Pachauri, OG, TERI, at a seminar on Trade Liberalisation in Environmental Goods and Services in 
the Capital on Friday. 


Our Bureau 

NEW DELHI, May 16 

AS developed countries remain 
the major producers of envi¬ 
ronmental goods and the de¬ 
veloping countries the net 
importers, the process of hber- 
ahsation of trade in these 
goods should be so crafted as 
not to hurt domestic industry of 
developing countries 

“We believe that there is a 
need to have a balance m these 
negotiations, thereby inherent¬ 
ly environment-friendly prod¬ 
ucts from developing countries 
also get improved market ac¬ 
cess,” the Minister of State for 
Commerce and Industry, Mr 
Rajiv Pratap Rudy, said while 
inaugurating the one-day sem¬ 
inar on ‘Trade Uberahsation in 
environmental goods and ser¬ 
vices (EGS)' 

Statmg that the seminar 
would deliberate upon and 
identify strategic sectors in en¬ 
vironmental industry with ex¬ 
port interest to developing 
world in the years to come, Mr 
Rudy said New Delhi was spe¬ 
cifically mterested “if there 
was any advantage in including 
environraentally-fnendly natu¬ 
ral products as jute and coir” 

He said these products sup¬ 
port livelihood of millions of 
poor people in India as well as 
m other developing countries 
and called for detailed studies 
about the potential market size 
and comparative advantage 


before reaching any 
conclusion 

The seminar — organised 
jointly by the Mimstry of Com¬ 
merce & Industry (MoC&I), 
Unctad and the Tata Environ¬ 
mental Research Institute (TE¬ 
RI) underlined the point that 
though it would be in the in¬ 
terests of all countries to liber¬ 
alise trade by reducing 
customs duties on goods, which 
could help m improving state of 
environment of the planet, but 
cautioned against any hasty 
rush in hberahsation 

Mr Rudy said improvement 
m the environmental sector re¬ 
quired adequate funding and 
technology and improved 
availability of EGS While the 
WTO negotiations handle a 
part of the issues, there was a 
need to identify comprehen¬ 
sively holistic solutions to envi¬ 
ronmental problems, he said 
adding that India has an open 
regime m supply of environ¬ 
mental services to private sec¬ 
tors But there were a host of 
services such as wastewater 
treatment, municipal solid 
waste disposal that were being 
supplied under governmental 
authority by local bodies and 
State Governments 

Even as a number of munici¬ 
palities were making efforts in 
involving private sector in ma- 
nagmg these services, Mr Rudy 
ruled out opening up these ser¬ 
vices either to domestic or for¬ 
eign service suppliers He said 


the issue of export of environ¬ 
mental services was also cru¬ 
cial for India since Indian 
service suppliers could offer 
these services to other devel¬ 
oping countries under Mode 3 
as well as under Mode 4 (move¬ 
ment of personnel as service 
providers) to both developing 


and developed countries “Our 
approach to commitments in 
environmental services would 
be dependent on getting simi¬ 
lar access for our service sup¬ 
pliers m other countries,” Mr 
Rudy declared. 

In his remarks, the Addition¬ 
al Secretary, MoC & I, Mr S.N 


Menon, said India’s stance on 
the whole issue was “slightly 
ambivalent” and highlighted 
the need for less than full reci¬ 
procity in concessions as far as 
the developing countries were 
concerned He said while the 
approach in the WTO was basi¬ 
cally to limiting the exercise to 


tariff reduction on a set of 
products eventually identified 
as eco goods and establishing a 
liberal services regime, the 
question is whether there 
should be greater coherence 
between different global orga¬ 
nisations needed, at least in the 
area of technology transfer and 
funding commitments 

Earlier, Mr Rudy released a 
book on ‘Trade and environ¬ 
ment issues and options for In¬ 
dia’ edited by Dr Veena Jha, 
Project Coordinator of Unctad, 
here. The book explores the 
linkages between the objec¬ 
tives of liberalised global trade, 
protection of the environment, 
globalisation and the promo¬ 
tion of the overall goal ol sus¬ 
tainable development. It 
pointed to the potential of India 
developing a market for envi¬ 
ronmentally friendly technolo¬ 
gies as well as consumer 
goods. 

In his welcome remarks, the 
Director-General of TERI, Dr 
R.K Pachauri, underlined the 
need for a holistic view on the 
defimtional aspects of EGS, 
taking into account the bene¬ 
ficial impact of environment, 
the trade impact on domestic 
manufacturers and the other 
aspects of the Doha Round He 
said developing countries had 
their compulsions, which need 
to be carefully weighed if trade 
was going to lead to sustain¬ 
able development in all its 
dimensions ^ 
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India likely to become 
water-stressed by 2025 


By Our Staff Correspondent 

NEW DELHI, MAY 16. India Will be on the list 
pf water-stressed countries by the year 
2025 when nearly half the world popula¬ 
tion will experience water shortage. To¬ 
day, nearly 1 2 billion people do not have 
access to safe drinking water 

The stress on water resources is the re¬ 
sult of a multitude of factors such as rap¬ 
idly rising population and changing 
lifestyles that have increased the need for 
freshwater and intense competition 
among agriculture, industry and the do¬ 
mestic sector that is pushing the ground- 
water table deeper. 

Nearly 40 per cent of India's urban pop¬ 
ulation, which IS below the poverty line, 
has no access to water The scenario in 
rural India is no better. In 1985, there were 
750 villages without water resources, with 
the number increasing to 65,000 villages in 
1996 

But these figures of fast depleting water 
table have another story to tell It has 
changed the lifestyle of the villages. Re¬ 
searchers at The Energy and Resources In¬ 
stitute, with funding from the United 
Nations Population Fund, tried to under¬ 
stand the hnkages between population 
and water by carrying out a survey at the 
national and village levels to ascertain the 


impact of population growth on water re¬ 
sources and that of availability of water 
and water quality on the life of the people, 
particularly women and children. 

The study conducted m 350 households 
in 20 villages m the districts of Thiruva- 
nanthapuram. Solan, Raichur and Bikaner 
threw up some interesting facts. 

In all the villages surveyed, water scarci¬ 
ty was a common problem but the percep¬ 
tions were different For some areas in 
Bikaner and Raichur, water shortage 
meant shortage even for drinking and in 
Solan, the problem connoted shortage for 
irrigation purposes 

For instance, of the villages surveyed in 
Bikaner, there were cases of households 
with 5-6 members managing with just 10 
litres of water a day while m the villages of 
Solan, drinking water did not appear to be 
a problem, but water for irrigation was an 
immediate requirement 

On the other hand, the villages surveyed 
in Thiruvananthapuram did not face water 
scarcity except in summer months when 
few households in coastal villages experi¬ 
enced the problem of salt-water mixing 
with the water in wells 

In all the villages surveyed, it appeared 
that there was considerable effort for col¬ 
lecting water for drinking and other 
household uses The stress varied from re¬ 


gion to region depending on water re¬ 
sources, waiting time and number of trips 
required In all of the villages surveyed in 
Raichur, Solan and Bikaner, the burden of 
water collection was on women and chil¬ 
dren (mostly girls), who spent several 
hours every day on the activity. 

Most women respondents complained 
of frequent backaches as they had to carry 
heavy pots of water. In Raichur, the villag¬ 
ers also felt they were unable to send their 
children to school as they were required 
for household chores, including collecting 
water 

In the villages of Bikaner, a few rela¬ 
tively better-off households and several of 
those belonging to the Rajput community 
(where women were not allowed to go out) 
spent as much as one-fourth of their in¬ 
come on hiring carts for carrying water 
and investing close to six-months' income 
in maintaining storage facilities. 

Diarrhoea was a frequent problem in all 
villagfes surveyed in Raichur, Solan and Bi¬ 
kaner though the villagers did not perceive 
It as primarily a water-related problem. 
Group discussion also indicated that there 
were conflicts over water in some of the 
villages in Solan and Bikaner. 

Findings from the field surveys indicat¬ 
ed the vicious circular hnkages between 
poverty and environmental degradation. 
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India for balanced ■ 
approach in 
global trade talks 

NEW DELHI, May 16 (DHNS) 

India today warned that the 
WTO negotiations on trade in 
environmental goods and servic¬ 
es would get derailed if the de¬ 
veloped countries do not adopt a 
“balanced” approach on market 
access. 

“We believe that there is a 
need to have a balance m these 
negotiations thereby inherently 
environment friendly products 
from developing countries also 
get improved market access,” 
Mmister of State for Commerce 
and Industry Rajiv Pratap Rudy 
said at a semmar organised by 
the Ministry in coordination 
with UNCTAD and TERI. , 

The developed countries 
would have to adopt less than 
reciprocity approach to take on 
board the developing countries' 
interests durmg the negotia¬ 
tions, he said. 

The minister said India was 
against inclusion of products 
based on the method of produc¬ 
tion rather than the quality ot 
the end product. 
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tax, says study 

Times News Network 


Mumbai: “We were hoping that tonnage tax would be in¬ 
troduced in the last budget, but things take their own time 
within the government,” PK Srivastava, president of the 
Indian National Shipowners Association (INSA), said 
He addiessed mediapersons after releasing a study 
conducted by the Tata Energy Res earch Institate jTERI) 
and commissioned by INSA The study re~c6mmen‘asThe 
introduction of an optional tonnage tax, abolition of tax 
levied on External Commercial Borrowings (ECBs) by 
Indian ship-owners while buying new ships, and a hike 
m the depreciation rate of ships from 25 per cent to 40 
per cent, so that shipping enjoyed the same benefits as 
other forms of transport Mr Srivastava pointed out that 
if a tonnage tax was introduced, ship-owners could use 
their profits to buy more ships Other industries which 
are linked to shipping would also grow “This will gen¬ 
erate more employment Shipping companies will ini¬ 
tially be given the choice whether to opt for this tax or 
not But after a test period of ten years, all shipping com¬ 
panies will have to pay this new tax,” he added 
The study also recommends that Indian seamen who 
work on Indian vessels should get the same tax exemp¬ 
tions as those working on foreign vessels At present, the 
latter do not have to pay the tax which seamen working 
on Indian vessels do because these vessels do not enter 
Indian waters The study points out that despite a fall in 
tonnage, the shipping mdustry has added Rs 2,211 per 
gross registered tonne (CRT) to the national economy 
GRT IS the weight of a ship lyith its empty cubic spaces 
normally measured during construction 
The study, broadly covers ship finance, defects m the 
existing tax system which affects the shippmg mdustry, 
depreciation, insurance and manpower ^ ^ 
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World Environment 
Day'&mpetitions 


GUWAHATI, May 16 — 
TERI m assoaatira with the Min¬ 
istry of Environment and Forests 
IS organising various pro¬ 
grammes such as painting, won¬ 
ders from waste and extempore 
speech competition involving the 
school children of the northeast¬ 
ern region to celebrate World 
Environment Day on June 5. The 
last date of registration for the 
cdmpetitions is May 28, 2003. 
Interested students and schools 
are requested to contact TERI at 
503, Otion Tower, Dispur. 

Students of standard I to V can 
participate in the painting cotn- 
petitiou SchooK arc »e(|ue‘'ted 
tooigani.si; an '•'Ura scliooi paint¬ 
ing competition on the theme 
'Our beautiful forests' or The 
mighty Brahmaputra’ and send 
thefirst three paintings t o TERI 
by May 28 


On June 4, an interschool craft 
competition called "Wonders 
from Waste" for the students of 
Class VI and VII and'an inter¬ 
school extempore speech com¬ 
petition for standard VIII to V will 
be held from 9 30 am to 12 30 
pm at Don tiosco Auditorium, 
Tree plantation will be under- 
6ken by the school children on 
the morning of June 5. 

Chief Minister Tarun Gogoi 
will grace’ the occasion as the chief 
' guest and will distribute attrac- 
to the winners, " 


I 
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TERI Expresses Concern Over 
Foreign Ships Around Oil Fields 

Mumbai, May 18 convoys canying Similarly, the nsk 2 Dne on 

\ ' cargo to these ports”, it said, the east coast comprises 
Deployment or too many Several of the ports are Chennai, Vishakapatnam, 
fioreig nvessels in and around important from the strategic Haldia and Kblkata ports, 
the Indian oil field installa- pointofview given the volume which handle 41 million 
dons "is a matter of concern” as of POL products handled and tonnes of crude and POL prod' 
chances of disrapnon dunng efforts have to be taken to pro- ucts, it said, 
adverse times are substantially tect diem from any military TERI said India would 
high, accordmg to The Energy attack, it added. require a 15-day reserveof POL 

andResourcesInstitute(TERI) ‘A, major challenge for products and these would 
report. India’s mantraiesecunty IS the have to be carried safely in 

“Therefore, an appropriate assurance of sufficient and Indianbottomsandsuchalask 
balance between foreign and secure energy shipments from can only be performed by ves- 
Indian flag vessels would be West Asia, with secure vessels sels under the National flag in 
necessary to guarantee mini- mthePersian Gulf and Arabian tones of emergency, 
mum nsk exposure to our oil Sea, secure from both mihtary On national security, the 

fields”,TERIsaidinitsstudyon and non-miiitary threats and report said Indian shipping 
‘Status of and challenges uncertainties”, it said. industry plays an important 

before the Indian Shipping Along the West coast, role as a second line of 
Industry’ commissioned by Kandla, Mumbai and defence. In a bid to bridge the 
Indian National Shipowners’ Jawaharlal Nehru Port are nsk gap between available bud- 
Association. zones as they together handle getary resources and actual 

“There are a few high risk about 40 million tonnes per needs, Indian Navy has to 
zones m India, where the year of crude and POL prod- unavoidably depend on mer- 
enemy could stnke at Indian ucts. chant navy resources. (PIS) 



Shipping sector c^sprived of 
level-playing field: Study 


Amit IVlitra 
MUMBAI. May 19 

SMARTING under a clutch of 
problems, including a debilitat¬ 
ing tax regime, the domestic 
shipping industry is increasing¬ 
ly facing the threat of market 
erosion m the face of stiff com¬ 
petition from foreign 
companies. 

Shipping analysts feel that if 
the Government does not cre¬ 
ate a conducive investment and 
operating environment so that 
it gets a level playing field, the 
industry’s competitiveness in 
the global market will be se¬ 
verely blunted Indeed, the in¬ 
dustry IS currently struggling to 
cope with the trend of flagging 
tonnage and thinning margins 
for the shipping companies, 
leading to increased deploy¬ 
ment of vessels with foreign 
flags for carrying cargoes to 
and from India 

Says Mr Srivastava, Chair¬ 
man of Shipping Corporation of 
India (SCI) “It is clear that the 
shipping industry suffers from 
some inherent disadvantages, 
which IS depriving it of a level 
playing field in the global mar¬ 
ket This disadvantage is even 
greater for more capital-inten¬ 
sive segments like containers 
and tankers due to their higher 
financing costs ’’ 

The major disadvantage that 
confronts the industry pertains 
to ship finance, with lack of ad¬ 
equate price-competitive 
sources for financing ships pos¬ 
ing an awesome challenge and 
resulting in postponement of 
ship acquisition programmes 
— companies are today forced 
to go in for older and cheaper 
vessels, which are less cost effi¬ 
cient As ship acquisition costs 
are financed primarily through 
ECBs up to a level of 60 per cent 
to 80 per cent, ship owners be¬ 
longing to countries with high¬ 
er sovereign rating are in a 
better position to access the 
ECB market as compared to 


their Indian counterparts To 
make matters worse, the Gov¬ 
ernment has made ECB costlier 
by about 20 per cent with the 
withdrawal of the exemption on 
withholding tax on interest 
payment on such loans, with 
this burden resting entirely on 
the Indian shipping compames 
as they cannot pass qn the in¬ 
creased costs to the users of 
their services 

A study by Tata Energy Re- 
seai ch Institute (TERI) recently 
has shown that to procure an 
Alraraax tanker, the Indian flag 
registry will be at a disadvan¬ 
tage of 7 4 per cent of the cost of 
the vessel as compared to the 
free fla^ registry. 

To add to the woes of the in¬ 
dustry, Indian ship owners are 


statutorily required to insure 
their fleet for hull and machin¬ 
ery with domestic insurance 
companies, with the premium 
rates, fixed by the tariff adviso¬ 
ry committee, having been tra¬ 
ditionally much higher than 
those prevailing international¬ 
ly To top it all, the shipping in¬ 
dustry, despite being an 
indispensable sector, has not 
been given the status of an in¬ 
frastructure industry, not given 
any export industry benefits 
This has resulted in low depre¬ 
ciation rate at 25 per cent, 
while transport vehicles like 
trucks and cars are permitted 
40 per cent rate of 
depreciation 

The biggest problem that the 
industry faces is the tax regime, 
which is considered to be 


among the highest in the global 
shipping industry At present, 
the Indian shipping companies 
come under the purview of the 
35 per cent corporate tax re¬ 
gime, while 94 per cent of the 
world shipping is under a very 
low tax structure. Points out the 
TERI report: “About 70 per 
cent of world shipping is owned 
by a group of countries follow¬ 
ing the conventional tonnage 
tax system, under which ship 
owners have the benefit of pay¬ 
ing a very low and fixed amount 
of tax based on their tonnage ’’ 
The TERI analysis shows that 
the profitability of operating a 
75,000 dwt Panamax bulk car¬ 
rier aged less than five owned 
and registered in India is signif¬ 
icantly lower than the one own¬ 


ed and registered outside India. 
The profit after tax for such a 
vessel owned and registered in 
India comes to about $405 as 
against $888 that would come 
from the same vessel owned 
and registered outside India 
In fact, after facing an exo¬ 
dus of a large number of ships 
from their National Registers, 
major European maritime 
countries such as Norway, the 
Netherlands, UK and Germany 
had modified the tax structure 
— it was actually Greece which 
first introduced the tonnage tax 
regime in 1975 
According to the TERI re¬ 
port, a number of countries 
have benefited from the ton¬ 
nage tax regimes “For exam¬ 
ple, in the UK in 2001, 47 
companies opted for a TT re¬ 


gime which resulted in 598 
ships getting added to the fleet 
Similarly, in Norway, in a two- 
year period under TT regime, 

5 5 million GRT (229 ships) 
were added to the fleet, while in 
the Netherlands 1.1 million ■ 
GRT (142 ships) were added 
within two years of introduc¬ 
tion of TT In Germany, TT has 
had a stabilising effect on ship¬ 
ping industry with a 2 1 million 
GRT increase in 2001, while in 
Greece it stemmed flight of 
ships being registered abroad.” 

What would bo the implica¬ 
tions of introduction of TT re¬ 
gime in India’s' The Working 
Group on Shipping for the 
Tenth Plan has estimated that 
about 2 75 million GRT would 
be deleted by 2007, given the 
age of the Indian fleet, and to 
maintain a steady growtli an 
additional tonnage of 3 25 mil¬ 
lion GRT (156 ships) would be 
needed, which would require 
an investment of $3.3 billion 
Based on these assumptions, 
TERI has projected that the 
tonnage would decline to 5 6 
million GRT by 2007 and 4 6 
million GRT by 2027 

It has been estimated that as 
per the tonnage tax rates pro¬ 
posed, a 45,000 GRT ship 
would attract a tax of about Rs 
9 64 lakh, based on the ve.ssels 
income for the entire year 
Based on this, it has been 
shown that the TT that the en¬ 
tire industry would have to pay 
would first decrease from Rs 
163 million in 2003 (fleet size of 

6 87 million GRT) to Rs 147 mil¬ 
lion by 2010 (6 20 million GRT) 
and then begin to rise from Rs 
150 million in 2011 (6.31 mil¬ 
lion GRT) to touch Rs 160 mil¬ 
lion in 2017 (6 71 million GRT) 
and Rs 180 million lin 2024 
(7 56 million GRT) This is 
based on the assumption that 
introduction of TT regime 
would result in addition to the 
Indian tonnage, as shipping 
companies would go in for fresh 
acquisitions 


Mr Srivastava says “it is clear that the 
shipping industry suffers from some inherent 
disadvantages, which is depriving it of a level 
playing field in the global market. The 
disadvantage is even greater for more capital- 
intensive segments such as containers and 
tankers due to their higher financing costs ’’ 
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rts of India are 
s water stressed, 
e, regions in the 
>hna, Mahi and 
)-basins. A few 
ndia are water 
nely the regions 


under East-flowing rivers be¬ 
tween Kanyakumari and 
Pennar, between Mahanadi 
and Pennar, Cauvery, etc. As 
per these indicators, India as 
a whole may face severe wa¬ 
ter stress by 2025 with a per 


capita availability of only 
Ld89 cubic meters 



L)ver the last decade, indus- trated in the I 
Anal and municipal solid cities, 
wastes have emerged as the Of the tota 

, leadmg cause of the pollution hides registe 
ofsurface and groundwater are personal] 
Rapid mdustrialisaUon and port, with th 
economic growth have led to wheelers anc 
the mtensification of con- cent and 12 p 
sumerism which, in turn, tively. Inthe 
has added to the problem of recent past, 
disposing of colossal the share of 
amounts of garbage gener- two-wheel- 
ated each day ers has 

Unformnatelyveryfewre- grown from 
liable statistics on solid waste 30 per cent 
generation are available at to 72 per 
the nation^ le^ Xh dtfo^ cent, while 

r\Mik 

(MSW) is generally neglect- mobiles bas¬ 
ed due to various factois — fallen fiom 
inadequate finances, low po- 36 5 per cent 
litical pnoiity, inadequately to 14 per 
trained personnel and lack of cent, 
proper ^sposal sites As a re- Simultane 
suit, residents are prone to seen an imj 
diseases like hepatiUs, malar- sion of them 
la, dengue fever, elephantia- dustrial s 
sis and cholera. Independer 

For the waste that IS man- of thermal 

aged, landfilling is the most has grownfi:( 
commonly utilised metliod gawatt (GW) 
of dispos^ However, since GW. In the la 
this primarily translates into the number 

open piles of decaying trash, dustries in 

it often poses a great danger creased sev 
to water resources in nei^- 1,00,000 ind 
bouring areas. The problem ticularly lari 
is complicated by the fire- production 
quent presence of other minum am 
kinds of waste — mainly in- tilisers. Alth 

fectious hospital waste, beenamov 
slau^ter house reftise and tries to adoj 
various toxic organics and in- trolmeasun 
organics. All of these conta- continue to 
minants can find tiheir way titles of air j 
into local water bodies and 
lead to water quality prob- WMlIi' 
Jtens. The airnua 


India’s urban areas represent 
complex environmental 
problems. In particular, the 
ambient air quahty has been 
deteriorating rapidly over 
the past few decades due to 
vehicular, thermal and in¬ 
dustrial emissions. 

In the last few decades, the 
number of vehicles has 
grown from 1.9 million to 
over 21 milhon The bulk of 
this population is concen¬ 
trated in the 23 metropohtan 
cities. 

Of the total 28 million ve¬ 
hicles registered, 82 per cent 
are personal modes of trans¬ 
port, with the share of two- 
wheelers and cars at 70 per 
cent and 12 per cent respec¬ 
tively. In the 
recent past, 
the share of 
two-wheel¬ 
ers has 
grown from 
30 per cent 
to 72 per 
cant, w^e 



the prescribed hmits, but 
are rapidly rising with the in¬ 
crease in the number of mo¬ 
tor vehicles. An estimated 
2,000 metnc tonnes of air 
pollutants 
are emitted 
into Delhi’s 
atmosphere 
every day. 

Vehicular 
sources 
contribute 
about 63 
per cent of 

the pollutants emitted, fol¬ 
lowed by mdustnes and ther¬ 
mal power plants at 29 per 
cent, and ei^t per cent from 
the domestic sector. Data 
on industrial pollution in 
India are relatively scarce 
Estimates of the magnitude 
of toxic emissions, however, 
suggest that the problem is 
serious and growing In the 
mdustrial sector, fossil fuels 
— particularly coal — are 
one of the major sources of. 
energy mput that contnbute 
to air pollution m the form of 
suspended particulates 
Trend analysis and proj'ec- 
tions show 
there will be a 
considerable 
nsem pollutant 
emissions from 
thermal and in¬ 
dustrial sources 
over the next 20 


years. It signi- 
-'lles moi^e 


fallen fiom 
36 5 per cent 
to 14 per 
cent. 

Simultaneously, India has 
seen an impressive expan¬ 
sion of thermal power and in¬ 
dustrial sectors. Since 
Independence, the amount 
of thermal power capacity 
has grown from about one gi¬ 
gawatt (GW) to more than 65 
GW. In the last three decades, 
the number of registered in¬ 
dustries in India has in¬ 
creased seven-fold, to over 
1,00,000 industnes, with par¬ 
ticularly large growth in the 
production of steel, alu¬ 
minum and chemical fer¬ 
tilisers. Althou^ there, has 
been amove in these indus¬ 
tries to adopt pollution con¬ 
trol measures, many of them 
continue to emitlaige quan¬ 
tities of air pollutants. 


fitndiea (by die Central 
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die grotmchftfit^ npefity at 
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22 inditstifialiied aones te^ 
vfsds ibiat water in M tiie 


The air.quality data for four 
urban congpiomeEates indi¬ 
cates tihat andtierrt levels of 


ter CSFid} 'tnrtsideE!^ 

c&ed the vpbrid Health 

Organi$ati<nt as 


-'files mote^- 
1' comprehensive 
measuies to 
tackle ail pollu¬ 
tion must be 
adopted in the 
immediate future and im¬ 
plemented stringently to 
protect the environment. 
The toxic nature of air pol¬ 
lutants and their high con¬ 
centration in many indus¬ 
trialised regions of the coim- 
try are posing serious con¬ 
cerns, both in terms of hu¬ 
man health and damage to 
man-made structures and 
to India’s ecology in general. 
In Mumbai, where there are 
higher levels of sulphur diox¬ 
ide, there has been an in¬ 
creased prevalence of 
breathing difficulties, coughs 
and colds. Mortality data es¬ 
tablish a link between dense 
air pollution in Mumbai and 
a higher rate of death fi:om 
lespiratpry and cardiac con¬ 
ditions, besides cancer. 
Another issue of growinjg 
concern is that of indooi aft 
pollutioa In both rural areas 
and urban shun ne^bbr- 
hoods, Individuals perform 
their daily cookfog M smidS., 
enclosed areas, apd oftesn 
use some form of bibiftai^. 
These fuels do hot burp 


ITie rapid population and m- 
dustrial grov^ that began in 
the middle part of last cen¬ 
tury has led 
to a spiralling 
increase in 
the demand 
for round- 
wood. 
Historical da¬ 
ta reveal that 
there was a 
159.6 per 
cent increase in overall 
roundwood production over 
the years. Roundwood is de¬ 
fined simply as wood in the 
rough, and includes trees 
felled for any purpose. Most 
of the roundwood produc¬ 
tion IS used as fuel and char¬ 
coal, much of which is har¬ 
vested by villagers and, to 
some degree, urban squat¬ 
ters Since 1970, there has 
been a 160 per cent increase 
in fuel wood and charcoal 
production. The largest 
chunk (104 per cent) oc¬ 
curred between 1970 and 
1980, which may be attrib¬ 
uted to the introduction of 
fuel wood species during 
the Second Five-Year Plan 
period. Looking at the 
decades to come, the de¬ 
mand for fuel wood is likely 
to continue growing It is es¬ 
timated that by 2010, the de¬ 
mand for fuel wood and 
■ ehtiriseai win^ejiceed 33 mil¬ 
lion cubic meters. Since- 
there is expected to be little 
change in the area under po¬ 
tential productive forests, 
the probability of a shortage 
of roundwood production 
in India will increase. 


While data foi standing for¬ 
est cover were not collected 
until recently, it is well 
known that India has histor¬ 
ically experienced a signifi¬ 
cant problem of deforesta¬ 
tion and the conversion of 
land to environmentally de¬ 
grading and unsustainable 
uses. Of the country’s total 
geographical area of 32$ mil¬ 
lion hect¬ 
ares (Mha), pps^ 
only 305 
Mha is the ' 

reporting * 
area (the 

remaining ^ 

area is un- 

adminis- ^ 

teied for 

vario tls 

reasons). 

About 67 
Mha is oc« 
eupied by ™ 

forests M 


charcoal. This demand is 
being met by the imsustaim 
able cleanng of forest lands, 
which IS partially responsible 
for increasing soil degrada¬ 
tion. Data available show 
that Rajasthan, Punjab, 
Gujarat, Haryana and 
Jammu & Kashinir have par¬ 
ticularly sparse forest cover, 
and only the North-East 
states can be said to have 
abundant forests. In addition 
to the steady decline in semb 
lands since 1981, there has 
been an increase in dense 
forest cover, accompanied by 
a decrease in open forest 
cover. Another concern re¬ 
lated to the state of forest re¬ 
sources is that of biodiversi¬ 
ty and extinction of species. 
India is currently home to 
thousands of ‘threatened’ 
animal species, including 
over 500 mammal, 700 fish 
and 1,000 bird species. 
Destruction of habitat is the 
main reason for this problem 
and future damages to 
ecosystems — indu^g re- 
placmg rich old-growth for¬ 
est wi& monospecific plan¬ 
tations —will have acceler¬ 
ating negative impacts. 

RlltaSilllPiBii? 

Beginning with agricultural 
extensification, the amount 
of India’s land area dedicat¬ 
ed to foodgrain cropping 
has grown steadily, from 99.3 
million hectares in 1950 to 
127.5 million hectares in 
1991 The total land used for 
agriculture is almost 170 
million hectares. Another 12 
million hectares fall under 
'meadows and pasture’, and 
are utilised for animal hus¬ 
bandry. Much of this land 
has come from earlier-forest¬ 
ed areas, as well as margin¬ 
al and hill areas. 

In the last three decades, 
Indian consumption of ni¬ 
trogen, phosphorus and 
potassium fertiliser has 
grown at 9.5 per cent annu- 
^y, making it the fourth 
largest consumer in the 
world. Recent data places 
India's fertiliser consump¬ 
tion at 69.66 kg/ha The 
country has increased its 
consumption of insecticides, 
herbicides, fungicides, bac¬ 
tericides and rodenticides 
from 24,000 tonnes in 1971 
to over 90,000 tonnes now. 

The largest percentage in 
this figure is <tf'lhsecticides^ 
- about two-thfrds.‘ It -isi be¬ 
lieved that there is potential 
for future gains in pesucide 
efficacy as a section of rural 
farmers employs improper 
application of chemicals. 


'The results of this substantial 
increase in the use of agri¬ 
cultural inpuu are notice¬ 
able. An increeise in the 
cropped area has its own as¬ 
sociated impacts, like soil 
erosion, waterlogging and a 
steady buildup ofsalts. India 
has experienced an expan¬ 
sion of degraded land area 
fitim 130 Nfiia in 1987 to over 
200 Mha today. By far, the 
largest category 
Is&atoflandaf- 
J footed by vimter 
erosion, which 
represents al- 
ItiOSt half of the 
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India’s Iraq Interest 
Is In Doldrums 

US-run administration cancels 3 oil 
contracts with foreign firms 


HUMASIDDIQUl 

&JYOTlMtlKUL 

New Delhi, May 27 


The US-nm Iraqi adminis¬ 
tration’s cancellation of three 
oil contracts with Russian and 
Chinese firms has cast doubts 
over India’s mterests m Iraq 
The US-appomted de facto 
Iraqi oil minister, Thamir 
Ghadhban, is reported to have 
said that all pre-war contracts 
signed by the Saddam Hussem 
government would be re-eval¬ 
uated and new deals 
announced soon. 

French, Russian and Chmese 
companies aU won contracts m 
the recent years for work in 
Iraq Their governments 
opposed the Amencan war 
plans at the United Nations 
Secunty Council. 

India too had expressed its 
displeasure on the US attack on 
Iraq The two countries had 
entered mto agreement as late 
as July 2002 for cooperation m 
the oil sector 

‘These cancellations will 
make no difference to India in 
terms of buying oil from Iraq. It 
IS just a mmor mconvemence to 
us. We can buy oil from any 
other country,” said Ten direc¬ 
tor general RK Pachoun 
Rulmg out any majorimpact 
on India’s mterest. Dr Uttam 
Sinha, associate fellow at 
Institute of Defence Studies 
and Analysis said, 
“Repurrcussions will be felt by 


Russia and France There wi 
nothing concrete as far as Ind 
IS concerned Thmgswerest 
m the pipeline. However, muc 
was happenmg m the expl 
ration area, and that is n 
likely to be effected by this 

The Iraqi minister repoi 
edly assured that nations wl 
had opposed the warwould m 
be discnmmated against bi 
made it clear that each contra 
would be exammed on its ‘leg 
and economic’ merit. 

He said that contracts woul 
soon be awarded to intern, 
tional oil companies to restoi 
oil production “We will del 
nitely be dealmg with all mte 
national oil compames m a fa 
and just way,” Mr Ghadhba 
said. “We will not target an’ 
one ” 

Accordmg to the mimste 
Russia’s biggest oil compar 
Lukoil had already lost a coi 
tract in West Quma while 
Chmese deal to develop the a 
Ahdab field was suspended I 
“mutual agreement”. 

ONGC Videsh Lunited, 
subsidiary of Oil and Natur 
Gas Corporation, hadbeenpu 
sumg two business oppoitun 
ties m Iraq—exploration bloc 
m western desert and develo] 
ment of a discovered field i 
southern part of Iraq. The latti 
projectwas taken up alongwii 
Reliance Industnes Lmute 
and was estimated to mvoh 
an mvestment of about $6 
million. 



Shipping cos 
hit by tax 
system: Teri 

&/ ' t'/ 

Swarup Chatterjee m’ 
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|TnsiDIA IS likely to lose out on some Rs 5,075 crore Irom 
I Its cumulative GDP and Rs 501 4 crore Irom its cii- 
Amulative tax levenue by 2027, it prevalent coiporate 
tax system for the shipping industry is petsisted with 
On the odier hand, India will be able to add about Rs 
5,135 croie to Its cumulative GDP and Rs 507 7 ciore to 
Its cumulative tax revenue during the same period if ton¬ 
nage tax replaces coiporate tax immediately 
The recently published report on 'Economic Contri¬ 
bution Of Indian Shipping On Indian Industry' by Tata 
Energy Research Institute (Ten) ha s suggested an unme- 
diate shift from corporate lax to tonnage tax 
Ten report haspredicted a 30% reduction m India's to¬ 



tal tonnage capaaty by 2027 if it continues with the cor¬ 
porate tax system, Whereas rntroduchon of tonnage tax 
is expected to encourage ship owners and add about 
17% tonnage to the Indian fleet dunng the same penod 
The impact of 1% change in gross registered tonnage 
(GRT) on GDP of the economy is currently estimated to 
be about Rs 90 26 crore^ 

The report said that corporate taxation is eatmg away 
tonnage capaaty from the Indian fleet Heavy tax burden 
is preventing ship owners from acquiring larger vessels 
Reduction in total tonnage has a direct impaa on the 
business profit and therefoie on the government's tax 
revenue as well Tonnage tax is expected to encoprage 
slnp owners for acquirmg larger vessels and therefore in¬ 
crease government earnings 

The Union ministry of shipping has already taken an 
mitiative to change the system of taxation 

Earlier, Union shipping minister Shatrughan Sinha 
told ET that the suggestion has already been forwarded 
to the finance mmistry 



10 years on, Yamuna still toxic 


By Shubhajit Roy , i 
Times News Network ^ 

New Delhi:Even as the 
state government gears up 
for another three-day ‘sym¬ 
bolic’ clean-up — as a run¬ 
up to the World environ¬ 
ment day on June 5 — the 
Yamuna river is as pollut¬ 
ed as ever. A ten-year clean 
up effort, started m 1993, 
seems to have literally 
flowed down the dram 
“The river is dead after 
it crosses Delhi,” says R C 
Trivedi, additional direc¬ 
tor in CPCB, an expert on 
Yamuna’s pollution moni¬ 
toring 

Trivedi’s remarks are 
not baseless A look at the 
two broad parameters of 
river pollution bear testi¬ 
mony to his comments 
Consider this The bio¬ 
chemical oxygen demand 
(BOD) levels have been 
hovermg between 15 and 30 
micrograms per litre, 
while the normal BOD lev¬ 
el should be just 3 mgs per 
litre Higher BOD levels 
mean lesser chances of 
survival for plants, fish 
and other aquatic life in 
the river 

‘Aquatic life has per¬ 
ished in the Yamuna river 
as the oxygen supply for 
organic matter has re¬ 
duced,” said an environ¬ 
ment department official, 
who assesses the river pol¬ 
lution 

Another indicator of a 
highly polluted river is the 
high level of coliform bac¬ 







isa Ysifbum 

o Biochemical oxygen demand 15 to 
30 mgs per litre (normal 3 mg/ litre) 
o Coliform bacteria 1 lakh-10 lakh 
(normal is 5,000) 

: Domestic sewage 2,700 million litres 
per day (mid) 

0 Industrial sewage 300 mid 


6 Duration 1993-2003 
Budget Rs 700 crcre 
c Delhi’s share Rs 170 crore 


Community toilets 
Sewage cleaning equipment 
Mini sewage treatment plants 
Public awareness and participation 

s© faL- 

® Lack of amenities in most toilets 
® Equipment non-functional 
@ Mini STPs inadequate to 
handle bulk sewage 


teria, which thrives on hu¬ 
man waste The coliform 
count varies between 1 
lakh and 10 lakh, while the 
normal count should be 
at 5,000 

Higher levels of col¬ 
iform means more risk of 
water-borne diseases “The 
pathogens in the river wa¬ 
ter kill the organic life in 
it,” Kapil Naiula, Tata En¬ 
ergy Research Institute’s 
area convener, who has 
studied Yamuna river pol¬ 
lution 

Experts say the pollu¬ 
tion levels have remained 
the same for the past one 
decade The reason is the 
large amounts of waste let 
out into the river by the 
city residents “The city 


generates about 2,700 mil¬ 
lion litres of sewage from 
households every day An¬ 
other 300 million litres are 
discharged into the river 
by the industries,” said 
Manoj Nadkarni, a river 
pollution expert at Centre 
for Science and Environ¬ 
ment (CSE). 

“There is no clear water 
that joins Yamuna when it 
flows 22 kins along Delhi 
So there is no dilution of 
the densely polluted 
sewage in the river,” said 
Trivedi 

He said only half of the 
sewage generated by the 
river is treated by the inad¬ 
equate mini sewage treat¬ 
ment plants, planned in 
the first phase of Yamuna 


action plan 

Narula says that there 
are 50 sub-drains which 
pollute the river the most 
“A TERI study says that 
even if one controlled the 
pollution in 10 of them, 
half of the pollution will 
be curtailed,” he said 

But the fn st phase of the 
plan has gone haywire 
with little planning 
and even lesser clean-up 
action 

CSE’s director Sunita 
Naram says, “Nobody had 
ever thought of cleaning 
the river by attacking the 
problem at the roots 
Only symbolic shram- 
daans won’t do A planning 
With a bigger picture in 
mind IS the key” ^ 
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Urban vjaste 

>3 Solid waste rose from 6 mn tonnes 
in 1947 to 48 mn tonnes in 1997 

0 Production and consumption 
of plastic increased more than 
70 times between 1960-1995 

3 Annual generation of municipal 
waste IS projected to rise 
five-fold by 2047 
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^Awardfor MK Electric^ 

The Energj'' and Resources Insti¬ 
tute (TERl) has recentlj^ awarded 
MK Electric second 
place for corporate 
leadership efforts 
towards environmental manage¬ 
ment andsustainable initiatives. 
This annual award from TERI 
has been instituted for compa- 
' mes below Rs 100 crore turnover 

for 2001-02 and IMKElectric India 
had participated tn the corporate 
environmental awards category 
in September 2(X)2. 
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Literary week at Delhi Public School, Mathura Road 

‘Education for sustainable 
development’ at Springdales 


'EDUCATION FOR Sustain¬ 
able Development' was the 
theme for the staff seminar 
held at Springdales 
School, Dhaula Kuan. Em¬ 
inent environmentalists 
and social activists ad¬ 
dressed the teachers over is¬ 
sues such as air and water 
pollution, and food security 
The panel of speakers com¬ 
prised of Dr Vandana Shi¬ 
va, Director- Research 
Foundation for Science & 
Technology & Natural Re¬ 
source Policy, Mr C Ghosh, 
Dr Ashwani Mahajan, 
Reader- DAV College, Mrs 
Malathi Laxmi Kumaran, 
Dept of Bio Technology- 
TERI, Mrs Maya Jam, Di¬ 
rector- Navdanya, Mr Ravi 
Agarwal, Director- Shrishti, 
Mrs. Tripat Parmar, Direc¬ 
tor- Deeksha, Dr Vimla 
Narula, Reader - Lady Irwin 
College and Prof D Kalia, 
Founder Member-' Pam 
Morcha Mrs Chhanda 
Bose, Education Consul¬ 
tant, spoke about education 
for the 21st century and the 
Earth Charter, which is 


based on the premise that a 
better world must begin in 
the classroom Mrs Loom- 
ba, Manager, Springdales, 
Dhaula Kuan, said that the 
most important values for 
today's generation must 
necessarily be reverence for 
life and Eco systems 

English Literary Week, 
organised by the Junior 
Wing of DPS, Mathura 
Road, was filled with cre¬ 
ativity, film shows and other 
literary activities The week 
comprised of a plethora of 
activities and competitions 
such as Jingles based on ad¬ 
vertisements, JAM, Rack 
your brains. Word Power, 
Tales down the ages. Dumb 
Charades, poetry and slo¬ 
gan writing competitions 
The activities provided a 
platform for the students to 
express themselves. 

Salwan Public School 
(Afternoon), Rajinder Na- 
gar, organised a seminar on 
'Culture of Peace and Non¬ 
violent action among stu¬ 
dents' The objective of the 
seminar was to exchange 


views and create strategies 
to curb the increasing vio¬ 
lence among children The 
seminar was attended by 
the Heads and faculty mem¬ 
bers of the Salwan Educa¬ 
tion Trust schools The edu¬ 
cators resolved that since 
children are the nursery of 
aU virtues, utmost attention 
should be paid to their fam¬ 
ily, school, and surround¬ 
ings. 

Prof M Mukhopadhaya 
from NIEPA conducted an 
interactive workshop on 
'Enhancing Self Effective¬ 
ness' for the faculty mem¬ 
bers of Summer Fields 
School, Kailash Colony. 
The session provided an m- 
sight into the way they are 
perceived by others and 
their self-perception.Sh. 
Alok Chopra conducted an¬ 
other session on 'Harmony 
m relationships' during 
which he emphasised on the 
theory of give and take Ac¬ 
cording to him, if we are at 
peace within ourselves we 
can conduct ourselves in a 
harmonious manner 
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Textile panel gets funds for project in 
Rajasthan 

Our Bureau 

New Delhi , July 20 

THE Government has released the first instalment of funds 
amounting to Rs 4 crore to the Textile Committee, the nodal 
agency, for implementing under the Textile Centres 
Infrastructure Development (TCID) scheme for textiles cluster 
at the Jasol, Balotra and Bithuja belt of Barmer district in 
Rajasthan. 

Official sources told Business Line here that the project 
proposal for bridging critical gaps in infrastructure at the Jasol, 
Balotra and Bithuja belt of Barmer district In Rajasthan was pul 
up by the Tata Energy Resources Institute (TERI) which was 
subsequently approved by the Empowered Committee set up 
for sanctioning projects under the TCID scheme. 

As per the extant guidelines of the scheme, the central 
assistance for the project under this would be restricted to the 
limits and conditions prescribed in the guidelines of the 
scheme. The Textile Committee, Mumbai would be in charge of 
overall monitoring, coordination and disbursal of funds. TERI 
would act as project consultants and would extend technical 
and advisory support at all stages whereas the actual 
implementation of the project would be undertaken by the local 
pollution control trusts. 

Jill !>'E-Mail :: Comment :: Syndication 
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Enough water never reaches treatment plant 


By Anjali Malhotra 

EW DELHI, JULY 30. With the Cap- 
al barely recovering from a 
lugh summer marked by water 
lortages, the blame game is 
n But a study on water audit — 
pilot case on Oklila Water 
^orks -- can help to identify the 
ilpnt 

According to the case study 
n Oklala Water Works conduct- 
J by TERl — known earlier as 
ata,Energy Research Institute 
the total amount of water that 
jaches the water treatment 
lant 1$'lesser than the estimat- 
J amount. Wlnle the rated ca- 
acitj? of Okhla Water Works is 
B ■ million gallons per day 
ylGD), the actual water that re- 
cheathe plant is notably lesser 
ue to losses m transmission 
nd non-performance by the 
umps, said a TERI fellow, Ra- 
esh K. John 

“Losses in transmission re- 
;rs to deteriorated pipelines or 
reakage because of which wa- 
;r IS wasted,” explained re- 
3arch associate, TERl, 


Harpreet S Kandra Also, since 
most of the pumps were old, ef¬ 
ficiency was lower than estimat¬ 
ed, added Mr John. Both the 
reasons affect the distnbution 
system 

Three main water sources 
contribute to the Okhla water 
works P-series Ranney wells, V- 
series Ranney wells and treated 
water from Bhagirathi water 
works. 

According to information 
available at the beginning of the 
project, around 13-14 MGD of 
the supplies was estimated to 
come from Bhagirathi Water 
Treatment Plant The other 6 
MGD of raw water was estimat¬ 
ed to come from P-series and 
V-senes ranney wells 

However, the study revealed 
that less than 8 MGD of water 
comes from Bhagirathi water 
works, which revealed an ovei- 
estimation by Delhi Jal Board 

The study also revealed that 
discharge from ranney wells 
was not veiy uniform and varies 
with the type of pump in oper¬ 
ation and level of water in the 


ranney wells Pump efficiency 
was noted as ranging between 
55 per cent to 70 per cent Flow 
from V-series ranney wells was 
around 3 5 to 4 MGD, varying 
on daily basis, with losses be¬ 
tween 6 to 14 per cent 

From the P-series flow, 2 3 to 
2 7 MGD is noted to reach the 
Okhla Water Works with losses 
in one of the stretches between 
4 to 8 per cent The study culmi- 


nated in a manual -- which has 
already been passed on to DIB 
However, according to envi¬ 
ronmentalists, this report has 
laigei implications “'fhe Okhla 
Water Treatment Plant is nota¬ 
bly one of the best water woiks 
plant of DJB in the Capital It 
this plant also recoids losses, 
then other plants must surely be 
recording a highei loss,” said an 
environmentalist 
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Delhi’s Venkat is named 
BCCI’s pitch panel head 


EXPRESS NEWS SERVICE 

NEW DELHI, JULY 30 


FORMER North Zone batsman 
and Delhi selector Venkat Sundaram 
has been appointed as the head of the 
BCCFs grounds and wickets commit¬ 
tee. He replaces G Kasturirangan, 
whose resignation six weeks ago was 
fust reported in The Indian Express 

The committee — which also in¬ 
cludes Daljit Singh, Dheeraj Parsana, 
Anand Shukla and Prabii Mukherjec 
— will meet m Kolkata on August 5 
to decide, among other issues, 
whether Kanpur will stage a Test dur¬ 
ing the upcoming New Zealand se¬ 
nes. 

Soon after the news broke, Venkat 
outlined his basic plan. “We have to 
work out a way to get a few green 



wickets before the start of the new 
season. The rams have been good this 
year and we must capitalise on it. We 
should have an open mind on the 
type of wickets made available for in¬ 
ternational matches,” he said 

He said he welcomed the chance 
to work at the grassroot level, pointing 
out that his interaction with the New 
Zealand Sports Turf Institute and as¬ 
sociation with the Tata Energy Re¬ 
search Institute (TERI) could come 
in handy. 

“The wicket at the TERI Oval in 
Gurgaon — for which we’d brought 
in special grass from Bangalore — is 
one of the best in this part of the 
country and have been appreciated 
by several top cricketers Let us make 
it happen m other parts of the country, 
too,” he said 
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Delhi’s Veokat Is iiamed 
BCCl’s pitch panel head 


NEW DELHI, JULY 31 


former North 
Zone batsman and 

Delhi selector Ve^t onthetypeoiwic;Kci.xua^.^v^-. 

Sundaram has been for mtemabonal matches,” he said 

appo»«edas*eteadrf&eB He said he welcomed the to 


venKai ouiuiicu luc r— 

have to work out a way to get a tw 
green wickets before the start of the 
new season. The rams have been 
good this year and we must capitalise 
on it We should have an open i^d 
on the type of wickets made available 
i-ntia-m utinn al matches, he said 
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Search' for iron ore pollutes Kushawati river, hits crops 



Mining waste poiiutes the Kushawati river in scenic Rivona — Raju Nayak 


RAJU NAYAK 

3 ANJIM , AUGUST 1 _ \ 

‘ OUR wells have dried up The 
Kushawati river has turned muddy. Agri¬ 
culture IS our only means oflivelihood but 
wc are being icduced to a state ol pcnuiy,” 
says a teaiful Govind Gopal Phadte. a 
farmer fiom the scenic region of Rivona in 
Goa’s hinterland 

f artrom the veidant coastal landscape 
tha t draws tourists round the ycai, i ampemt 
mimng activi ty is damaging tai inland in the 
stale Agncultimsts say the waste from exca¬ 
vated sites, which flows into streams or 
washes into fields, is now causing yields to dip - 


Kolamb village, foi instance, presents a 
picture of devastation Acres of land have 
been excavated, leaving craters big enough 
to fill hall a Cl ickcl stadium Such craters 
commonly referred to as pits arc classified 
into dry and wet pits 

Locals say the ill-effects came to light m 
the late 90’s, triggering oft a crusade by ac¬ 
tivists who took up for small farmers and 
plantations owners To study the impact of 
mining, the Goa government then commis¬ 
sioned Tata Energy Research Institute 
fT|ERn. whose report confirmed that min- 
tfegficEtfinffected the water qualitv of rivers 
by direct discharge of minewatcr into 
streams and due to erosion and wash-ofts 


Kanchan Paik, a resident of Rivona, from mined-out areas and waste dumps 

says, “In corapai ison to 10 sacks of paddy The locals, led by a pari.shionner, 

earlier, only two saclcs were produced this ‘ Brother Fi lip N ei i D’ Souza, and an agi i- 
year on my land. Spring water has dried up cultunst, Venkatesh Prabhudcsai say 1 he v 
due to constant pumping by mine owners ” have fought back against the mining lobby 

, Worse still, affected farmers have received despite threats “An entire village can be 
no compensation for damage done on ac- destroyed in days as a result of lieavy qxca'^ 

count of this activity vation.” believes Pi abbudcsai 

Excavation for iron oie has clearly The icsistaiice forced mine 

taken its toll in this area which leceives stall heneficiation nlajitRtot.?^l p^^^^ 

hcasy rainfefi of3 000-4 000 mm leading to nated watergi- 

vigorous si 1 ean 1 1 low s Run-o f’ls fi oiTi,piii: ^j; fomied by mining and then 

dumps are usually discharge<fcsptt 0 'fivej^lM|^^®®^»^intci(Ae Kushawati river. 
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Water woes 
top agenda 
for Prabhu 

Times New§ N^ctwork 

New Delhi: Water 
scarcity and ways to 
control It are still top of 
the agenda with many 
officials the abundant 
rams nothwithstandmg 

Chairman of the task 
force on nver mter-lmk- 
ing Suresh Prabhu on 
Thursday warned that 
societies would soon be 
forced to scout for new 
water sources like 
aquifers to meet m- 
creasing demand 

Prabhu was maugu- 
ratmg a national work¬ 
shop on sustamable de¬ 
velopment of the water 
and sanitation sector, 
jointly organised by 
TERI and India Habitat 
Centre here 

The horrifymg fig¬ 
ures came up agam 85 
per cent of the water is 
used by the agriculture 
sector, which needs to be 
more prudent For, more 
than a billion people 
still have no access to 
clean drmkmg water 
and 2 4 billion have no 
access to sanitation 
facilities. 




Kyoto protocol key to dealing with, 
climatic change: U.K. envoy 


By Our Staff Correspondent 

EW DELHI, AUG. 4. The British 
igh Commissioner to India, 
ob Young, today said the Unit- 
i Kingdom was committed to 
jduclng greenhouse gas emis- 
on and it believed that the 
yoto Protocol and the U.N. 
ramework Convention on di¬ 
late were the vital steps in 
ealing with climatic change 

Inaugurating the Renewable 
nergy and Energy Efficiency 
artnership in South Asia con- 
iltation meet here. Sir Young 
lid his country’s target was 
lat 10 per cent of its electricity 
lies would come from renew- 
ble energy sources by 2010 

But, more was to be done if 
re were to tackle the problem 
ffectively, and the UK had 
ommitted itself to achieving a 
0 per cent reduction m carbon 
loxide emissions by 2050, he 
aid 

“Soutli Asia IS faced with a 
hallenge of how to meet eco- 
omic development needs at a 


time of increased global envi¬ 
ronment stress Energy is one of 
the prime movers of economic 
developments, and the unrelia¬ 
bility of present power systems 
IS alieady hampering industry's 
efficiency across the sub-conti¬ 
nent and in the longer term en¬ 
ergy shortages may significantly 
stunt the region's economic 
growth,” he said 
Suggesting that renewable 
energy and energy efficiency 
were key to addressing the so¬ 
cial, economic and environ¬ 
mental challenges in achieving 
sustainable development, Sir 
Young said this could improve 
energy secunty by reducing de¬ 
pendence on imported fuel, de¬ 
veloping local sources, and 
diversi^ng energy portfolios 
and suppliers. In particular, dis¬ 
tributed energy generation and 
sustainable renewable systems 
could enable more equitable ac¬ 
cess to energy services and cre¬ 
ate new job opportunities, 
especially m the lural areas 
Quoting a report by the Im¬ 


perial College Centre for Energy 
Policy and Technology, he said 
It had concluded that it was 
technologically and econom¬ 
ically feasible for the world to 
move to a low carbon emissions 
path. It IS estimated that solar 
energy alone could meet world 
energy demand using less than 
one per cent of land currently 
used for agriculture and that 
one-half of future emissions 
could be eliminated through 
improved energy efficiency. 

On the Indian scenario, Sir 
Young said India faced a near¬ 
doubling of energy demand 
over the next 30 years and do¬ 
mestic supply would be unlikely 
to match this demand. “Like 
many countries around the 
world, many States in India are 
currently m the process of pow¬ 
er sector reforms The reform 
piocess provides new opportu¬ 
nities for policymakers to make 
a significant shift towards sus¬ 
tainable energy sources 

But, at the same time, it pre¬ 
sents them with some new and 


complex challenges," he said, 
while advocating the need for 
creating a level-playing field for 
small-scale renewable and en¬ 
ergy efficiency technologies by 
regulating frameworks, which 
balance social and environmen¬ 
tal objectives with the drive for 
economic efficiency, while 
highlighting the role the volun¬ 
tary bodies and commercial 
partners could play in this 

Spelling out the options, 
which many countries in the re¬ 
gion were already exploiting, he 
said hydro and vvind power had 
great potential. India currently 
had an installed capacity of 
generating 1,700 MW of power 
from wind energy, which put it 
fifth in the world. 

Accelerating energy efficien¬ 
cy improvements and deploy¬ 
ment of sustainable renewable 
energy resulted in significantly 
lower environmental pollution, 
he said 

The meet had been organised 
in collaboration with the Tata 
Energy and Research Institute /* 



A^Cs, refrigerators to 
get star rating soon 


From Kalyan Ray 
_ DH News Service _ 

NEW DELHI, Aug 4 

Even after checking out all the 
brands, do you really know 
whether your refrigerator con¬ 
sumes more electricity than the 
stipulated amount, thereby im¬ 
pacting your monthly electricity 
bill? 

The consumer’s dilemma may 
be over by the end of 2004 as the 
Centre is likely to issue a notice 
compelling the manufacturer to 
put up a label on each refrigera¬ 
tor describing the energy effi¬ 
ciency of the machine. 

The labelling will be in the 
form of a star rating where more 
stars would indicate more ener¬ 
gy efficient refrigerator 

For instance a four-star fridge 
will be more efficient than a 
three-star one, K K Chakarvarti, 
a senior official from the Power 


Ministry’s Bureau of Energy Ef¬ 
ficiency (BEE) explained to Dec- 
can Herald 

“The notification may be is¬ 
sued by December and it may 
take another six months for the 
mdustry to comply with,” Mr 
Chakarvarti said, addmg that the 
industry had so far responded 
positively to the scheme because 
m the long run it benefitted them 
economically 

After refrigerators, BEE will 
have a similar of labelling for 
other electricity-mtensive ma¬ 
chines like room air-condition- 
ers and agricultural, pumps “For 
the consumers, the benefit will 
come in the form of reduced elec¬ 
tricity bills,” he added. 

“The Bureau of Indian Stan¬ 
dards (BIS) specifications are the 
mmunura and is considered 
equivalent to one star A techni¬ 
cal group has been constituted to 
look into the specifications for 


higher stars,” he said on the side¬ 
lines of an Indo-UK meeting on 
energy efficiency organised by 
The Energy and Resource Insti- 
tut e(TERI ) . 

'S^t from labelling, the gov¬ 
ernment may also introduce 
minimum energy performance 
tests m which each appliance 
would have to meet certam speci¬ 
fications related to the instru¬ 
ment’s energy efficiency, which 
can be evaluated through ran¬ 
dom checks 

The Centre is also in the 
process of upgrading a series of 
laboratories, which can check 
the energy efficiency of refriger¬ 
ators in accordance with the 
manufacturer’s claims The fo¬ 
cus IS to pick up the laboratories 
already certified by National Ac¬ 
creditation Board for Testing and 
Calibration Laboratories 

(NABL) under the Department of 
Science and Technology (DST) , 




ables and ene:;gy effidenqr includes some of TERTs own did others 
and to make them affordable buildmgs m India. He hoped 




Filthy at Fifty-six 

«/ «/ 

Caught in a Toxic Trap 


By Lalita Panicker 

First, the bad news Then, more bad news In 
1997, we wrote an editorial titled Filthy at 
Fifty based ' on the Green India report 
brought out by the Tata Energy Research 
Institute (TERI) now The Energy and 
Resources Institute which examined the 
state of our environment from 1947 tiU then 
The picture then was appalling, we were 
going downhill steadily in every sphere The 
availability of freshwater had gone down 
from 6,000 million cubic metres to 2,300 
million cubic metres, the cumulative loss 
from deforestation, erosion, water-logging 
and salinity had risen from Rs 8,300 crore to 
Rs 23,200 crore m the same period, 2 5 miUion 
people had died prematurely m 1997 from 
the adverse effects of air pollution, the 
air quality in 20 cities was classified as 
dangerous, the list went on. 

Naively, we suggested that the report be 
taken very seriously and that a number of 
measures to clean up our act be initiated. 
Among them, we suggested adopting clean 
technologies It is not too late, we said 
sangumely to usher in a more sustainable 
model of development Six years down 
the line, TERI has taken a look at what 
has actually happened, and 
framed a blueprint for assess¬ 
ing environmental impact 
over the next 50 years We 
thought, once agam naively, 
that It would be a heartening 
record of lessons learnt and 
a greener future 

But, if we were filthy at 50, 
we seem to have sunk further 
into the dirty quagmire of 
our own making The only 
piece of good news is perhaps 
that there has been an increase in forest cov¬ 
er from 63 34 million ha in 1997 to 63 73 mil¬ 
lion ha m 1999 But then, with 50 per cent of 
our growing population dependent on forests 
for food and income, this is of little comfort 

So what can we look forward to in the next 
50 years? A steady downhill slide it would 
seem. Already, we have seen dangerously 
contaminated water making its way to our 
tables Ever deadlier pesticides have now 
entered our food chain, causing serious birth 
defects in many parts of India. Children are 
literally poisoned from birth by the high 
concentrations of pesticides like DDT in 
their mothers’ milk 

By 2047, we will have very little water, 
contaminated or otherwise, as we will have 
undergone the precarious transition from 
water stress to scarcity with a projected 
67 per cent decline in per capita water avail¬ 
ability. Coupled with land degradation, there 
wiH be growing pressure on biodiversity Al¬ 
ready a further 44 plant species are critically 
endangered as are 18 more animal species. 

We will see a further 17-fold rise in 
emissions from transport, among them 
carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, sulphur 
dioxide, oxides of nitrogen and suspended 
particulate matter. Already, 60 out of 62 cities 


in India have air that contains more parti¬ 
culate matter than considered safe by WHO 
guidelines. Chronic respiratory illnesses are 
on the rise, particularly among children 
A visit to any paediatrician in a metro will 
show that more and more children are being 
put on broncho-dilator drugs 
Increased urbanisation and changing life¬ 
styles have resulted m a dramatic increase m 
the generation of municipal solid wastes, 
one-fourth of which is not collected at all 
They become breeding grounds for a host of 
disease vectors, the more dangerous among 
them being encephalitis and dengue fever 
To compound matters, only 70 per cent of 
the population of Class 1 cities has access 
to basic sanitation services and the figure 
will decrease as more rural to urban 
migration takes place 

The economic performance of which we 
are so proud will be; overshadowed by our 
dismal showing m the social sector Only 
52 per cent of households at present have a 
pucca roof over their heads, 60 per cent have 
no sources of drinking water on their pre¬ 
mises and 122 million lack basic sanitation m 
their homes Things can’t get much worse, 
you’d think But wait a minute. Ignoring 
its law courts, the Indian 
authorities have been allow¬ 
ing rich nations to dump 
their hazardous wastes here 
Circumventing the inter¬ 
national ban against dumping 
toxic industrial waste in deve¬ 
loping countries, 151 Indian 
companies are recycling 
nearly 73,000 tonnes of toxic 
zinc and lead residues from 
49 countries The recycling is 
carried out by cheap labour 
and minus any protective equipment 
Climate change, warns TERI, is going to be 
a very real threat to India We are among the 
25 countries most vulnerable to a rise in sea 
level As much as 25 per cent of farm revenue 
could be lost in the coming years due to 
this Higher temperatures will increase the 
frequency of heavy rainfall and the extent 
and incidence of water-borne diseases 
We’ve said it all before m these columns, 
but no one seems to have been listening So 
perhaps, we need to say it again The release 
of such reports should not be treated as a 
photo-op for politicians. All of us affected by 
adverse environmental changes must involve 
ourselves more in its management We have 
no choice but to effect a major departure 
from our past ruinous model of develop¬ 
ment Conservation is literally the difference 
between life and death Already, a new gene¬ 
ration is beginning to be affected by the 
poisons m our environment, witness the in¬ 
crease m lifestyle diseases, cancers and phys¬ 
ical deformities As each contammation and 
adulteration scandal surfaces, we seem to be¬ 
come more mured to them and carry on with 
busmess as usual Tlie onh hope at present !■= 
the concern for and commitment lo iho on\ i- 
ronmen^being^own by sohooichildren 





TERi study to suggest better utilisation of natural resources 


Our Bureau 

iVew Delhi, Aug 14 

THE country’s forest cover is 
on the rise, air pollution is de- 
I dining, and there is a greater 
policy thrust on environmental 
issues These are good news on 
'environment 

However, there are many ar- 
feas of concern, with rivers get¬ 
ting more polluted, pressure on 
natural resources such as wa¬ 
iter and forests building up and 
energy and transport sectors 
witnessing a skewed growth 

In a bid to chart the future of 
the country’s environment and 
natural resources. The Energy 
and Resources Institute (TE- 
’’kl) today launched a sequel to 
'an earlier study conducted by 
^jthe organisation to mark the 56 
'year’s of country’s independ¬ 


ence. TERI has already started 
working on the study, ‘Looking 
Back to Change Track’, that 
would cover the 1987-1992 pe¬ 
riod and hopes to come out with 
the report by the year-end 

Briefing reporters on the 
study, the Director General of 
TERI, Dr R K Pachauri, today 
said that non-government or¬ 
ganisations must get out of “ac¬ 
tivist” mode and suggest 
concrete solutions to the envi¬ 
ronmental problems. 

The TERI study is expected 
to shed light not only on what 
ails the environment, but also 
suggest ways to better utilise 
the available natural 
resources 

Dr Pachauri said that it was 
heartening to note that the 
Tenth Five Year Plan (2002-07), 
for the first time, listed envi¬ 


ronment as a focus area for the 
Government 

There have been some posi¬ 
tive trends and policy develop¬ 
ments in the forestry sector in 
the last five years. 

The total area protected un¬ 
der joint forest management, a 
concept propagated by TERI, 
rising from seven million hec¬ 
tares in 1998 to 14 million hec¬ 
tares in the current year, he 
said 

Dr Pachauri said that the per 
capita water availability in the 
country is likely to touch 750 
cubic metres annually by 2047, 
which would be way below the 
‘scarcity’ level of 1,000 cubic 
metres annually At present, 
the per capita water availabil¬ 
ity stands at just above the 
‘stress’ level at 1,700 cubic 
metres, he said 


The soil is increasingly get¬ 
ting degraded, with salinity, 
water-logging and erosion that 
affected 34 per cent of the total 
land area in the country in 
1947, rising to 58 per cent in 
1997 

By 2047, nearly 80 per cent 
of the country’s land resources 
are likely to get degraded As 
per the Institute’s analysis, ec¬ 
onomic Iqss due to soil degra¬ 
dation was already as high as 
11-26 per cent of the total agri¬ 
culture production 

Similarly, rivers are getting 
more and more polluted with 14 
per cent of the 45,000 km river¬ 
ine network having high pollu¬ 
tion with biochemical oxygen 
demand (BOD) in excess of 6 
milligramme per litre and an¬ 
other 19 per cent moderately 
polluted with BOD ranging 


from 3-6 mg/litre 

While there was a healthy 
shift from biomass as a cook\ing 
fuel to liquefied petroleum gW ^ 
(LPG), the country’vS energy 
generation was getting skewed 
in favour of thermal power 
The share of the non-pollut- 
ing hydro-power m the total en¬ 
ergy generation declined from 
46 per cent at the end of the 
Third Plan in 1966 to 25 per 
cent in 1988 and is likely to go 
down further to 18 per cent by 
2047 if adequate steps are not 
taken 

The transport sector was al¬ 
so moling toward.<5 the more 
energy mtensiie road secior 
while 1 he shaie ol the Railways 
is falling 

The Railways, which are six 
times more energy efficient 
than roads, accounted for 90 


oMt of the total freight 
per “J"he country m 
ToTi'tS figure has now fallen 

decline to jnsi v 
2047, Dr Pachauri said 
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IndSa’s waste grows as fastas GDP 


OUR ECONOMY BUREAU 
New Delhi, 14 August 

\under 
/ forests has increased 
Y Y marginallym the last 
five years, as has the quality of 
air, just how poorly India has 
fared in managing its environ¬ 
ment is brought out by the fact 
that between 1997 and 2002, 
the amount of solid municipal 
and other waste generated rose 
by around the same rate as the 
countiy’s GDP 

Accordingto a TERIreview 
of how the country has fared on 
environmental grounds in the 
last five years, the total gener¬ 
ation of waste has gone up from 
47 million tonnes in 1997 to 60 
million tonnes m 2002, repre¬ 
senting an annual growth of 
around 5 percent 

This figure was 6 million 
tonnes at the time of Indepen¬ 
dence, and IS likely to increase 


five times by 2047—it will re¬ 
quire 1,385 square km of land 
to dispose this waste. 

Even more f nghtemng, the 
TERI review points out, is the 
fact that over 58 per cent of to¬ 
tal farm land m the country is 
today affected by either water¬ 
logging or salination, up from 
around 34 per cent during In¬ 
dependence 

If nothing changes, 80 per 
cent of land wllbe degradedby 
2047 

This has resulted m a loss of 
production of anywhere be¬ 
tween 11 and 26 per cent m the 
agriculture sector For a state 
like Andhra Pradesh, where 
over 60 per cent of the land is 
degraded, the annual loss for 
farmers is estimated to be m the 
region of Rs 4,000 crore Forthe 
economy as a whole, according 
to TERI, if the impact of poor 
air and water on health, and 
therefore productivity, is added 


The TERI review 

: ■ Annual growth of around 
5% in waste generation 

. Total waste generation at 
6 million tonnes at the 
time of Independence 

- Figure likely to increase 
5 times by 2047 

' India will require 1,385 sq km 
of land to dispose of this waste 

Over 58% of total (armland 
affected by either 
water-logging or salination, 
up from around 34 per cent 
during independence 

to the loss due to soil degrada¬ 
tion, the annual loss could be 
as high as 10 per cent of the 
GDP each year 

While the level of water 
availability, TERI says, is still 
manageable since less than a 
third of the annual sustainable 


groundwater potential is being 
utilised right now, states like 
Punjab andHaryanahavebeen 
over-exploiting their water re¬ 
sources. 

As a result, per capita water 
availability in the country has 
fallen 62 per cent since Inde¬ 
pendence, and by 2047, seven 
of India’s 20 agro-ecological 
zones are likely to face water 
scarcity 

Although air pollution re¬ 
sulted in 2.5 milhon premature 
deaths in 1997, accordingto 
TERI, the number of cities with 
bad or dangerous air came 
down from 55 per cent of all 
cities in 1994 to 37 per cent m 
2000. 

The number of cities with 
“fair” air quality rose from 19 
to 32 per cent, thanks to initia¬ 
tives like unleaded petrol and 
lowering of the sulphur content 
m diesel and, in the case of Del¬ 
hi, even moving the public 


transport to cleaner fuels like 
CNG 

Just 70 per cent of the pop¬ 
ulation in Class-I cities has ac¬ 
cess to basic samtation, and just I 
30 per cent of waste water is 
treated in these cities The re¬ 
maining untreated sewage 
from urban areas finds its way 
into rivers and the water we 
drink and bathe in. 

While outhmng various im- 
tiatives taken over the past five 
years — the area under joint 
forestry management by cor¬ 
porates and the government, 
for instance, has doubled to 14 
million hectares in the last four 
years —TERI chief R KPachau- 
n pointed out that since little 
progress had been made on the 
substantive issues, India was 
one of the 25 most vulnerable 
countries as far as climatic 
change was concerned, and this 
would have its own impact on 
agriculture and other areas. 






ITeri Shows DISHA On 
i Sustainable Development 

j OUR ECONOMIC BUREAU depletion of natural planning by the government 

I New Delhi, Aug 14 resources, the Ten chief said as in the case of the energy 

that watei was increasingly sector to decentralised gov 
There should be a greater becoming scarce with annual ernance for the management 
responsibility of civil society per capita availability com- of resources, said Dr 
and non-government orgam- mg down from 6,008 cubic Pachauri. 
sations (NGOs) in the man- per metre in 1947 to 2,266 On the issue of tackling 
agement of natural cubic per metre in 1997. If environmental issues. Dr 
j resources, said RK Pachauri, the current trend was not Baru said, “We are often 
I director-general, The Energy checked, the availability overwhelmed by facts, and 
8e Resources Institute (Ten), could be as low as 750 cubic this gives way to cynicism, to 
i He was speaking here on per metre m 2047, he said the notion that nothing could 
! Thursday at a presentation While there has been some be done The studies, as done 

! on the Teri study “Looking , success in controlling pollu- by Ten, help us move to con- 
Back to Change Track.” Ford tion and increasing forest crete and action ” 

Foundation representative cover, bio-diversity conser- He said that there has not 
, Ganesh Balachander and vation continued to face been adequate debate on 
, chief editor of The Financial severe pressure. public transportation “The 

j Express Sanjaya Baru partici- An unfortunate trend that media is often guilty of cele- 
pated in the discussion the country has witnessed brating lifestyles which are 
, Dr Baru expressed dissat- related to the rise in load sustainable The alternative, 
isfaction over the fact that freight transport and the cor- however, does not mean high 
the cola-pesticides contro- responding decline in rail taxes, as was done earlier A 
j versy did not explore the transport since viable public transportation 

I important issues such as Independence, said Dr system is the alternative,” he 

pricing of pesticides, their Pachauri. This was because added. Di Baru also empha- 

' use and the policies govern- commensurate develop- sised on the need to revitalise' 

mg them ments have not taken place public institutions 

t On the cola-pesticide con- in Railways, as in other coun- In his comments. Dr 
I troversy getting transformed tries. Balachander said a major 

i into MNC-bashmg, Dr Ten has suggested challenge was to integrate 

' Pachauri added that there DISHA—^which stands for the various levels of govern- 
) was a certain prejudice Directions, Innovations, and ment, even though panchay- 
against multinational cprpo- Strategies for Harnessing ati raj institutions were more 
I rations “Perhaps, people Action—towards sustain- than a decade old. He 
I expect them to set an exam- able development DISHA lamented that there was 
j pie,” he added encompassed .strategic, enormous‘pressure on bio- 

I Commenting on the coordinated, and long-term diversity 
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Water level to fall, warns TERI 


HT Correspondent 

New Delhi, August 15 * (' 


A TATA Energy Research 
Institute (Ten) study says 
annual per capita water 
availability in India is go¬ 
ing to fall by 67 per cent in 
the next 50 years 

The water availability 
in the first fifty years of 
independence feu by 62 
per cent from 6008 cubic 
metres in 1947 to 2266 cu¬ 
bic metres in 1997. And if 
business continued as 
usual, It is going to faU 
from 2266 cubic metres to 
750 cubic metres m the 
next 50 years. 

Ten Director R K, 
Pachauri has warned that 


m the absence of policies 
and strategies for effi¬ 
cient water management, 
the country may move 
from a state of "water 
stress" to "water scarcity" 
Dr Pachaun was pre¬ 
senting the study ‘Look¬ 
ing Back to Change 
Track’, which looks back 
at TERI's earlier Green- 
India 1947-1997 study, in 
which the institute had 
assessed the damage to In¬ 
dia’s environment in the 
first 50 years of Indepen¬ 
dence. The new Ten study 
projects the impact of de¬ 
velopment on the environ¬ 
ment and natural re¬ 
sources over the next 50 
years (1997-2047) 


By 2047, he said, seven 
of the 20 agro ecological 
zones aie projected to 
have a situation of watei * 
scarcity (annual per capi¬ 
tal availability of less 
than 1000 cubic metres) or } 

absolute scarcity(less , 
than 500 cubic metres) i 
Pachauri also warned 
of the increasing pollu¬ 
tion levels in rivers across 
India Indian rivers still 
continue to be filthy, he 
said, and expressed alar m 
at the increase m BOI) 
levels (biochemical o.xv- 
gen demand) 

The BOD level provides 
a rough idea ot how much 
biodegradable wa.ste ls 
present in the water. 
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Eiver- linking plan gathers steaEi 

f03^^ ^ C7 


By Chandrika Mago 
Times News Network 

New Delhi: Within a week, the 
task force on river inter-lmking 
chaired by Suresh Prabhu 
hopes to ink formal agreements 
with half-a-dozen “resource per¬ 
sons” and institutions expected 
to detail different aspects of this 
complex and controversial proj¬ 
ect. 

The list, more or less finalised 
at a meeting on Tuesday, should 
see former diplomat C S Das- 
gupta advising the task force on 
the “international dimension” 
of rivers where India shares 
common ground with Nepal, 


Bangladesh and Bhutan 
Rama Gowda, former chair¬ 
man of the All India Council of 
Technical Education, is sup¬ 
posed to Advise on human re¬ 
sources, which will be needed 
once the nature and extent of 
the project is clear 
Faced with a feasibility study 
deadline of 2005 and expected to 
have a detailed project report 
ready by 2006, the task force has 
been trying to negotiate its way 
through staunch opposition 
Is the ambitious project to 
link the country’s feasible, or 
even desirable'^ What if polluted 
water from one river merges 
with another’ What kind of 


losses would this project, de¬ 
scribed as an environmental 
disaster by opponents, entail’ 
How much dense forest would 
have to go, how much wildlife 
would be sacrificed’ 

What about the people who 
come in its path? What kind of 
trees should be planted on the 
upper or lower stretches of a 
river’ 

On Tuesday, the task force de¬ 
cided to ask the Central Pollu¬ 
tion Control Board to map river 
quality and pollution levels 
while the Nagpur-based Nation¬ 
al Environmental Engineering 
Research Institute and Delhi- 
based Energy Resources Insti¬ 


tute (TERI), will study the envi¬ 
ronmental impact. For instance, 
address apprehensions that 
some of the links planned in 
eastern India, between the 
Subernarekha, Mahanadi and 
Godavari, could deeply impact 
forests and wildlife. 

On its part, the Wildlife Insti¬ 
tute of India would study the of 
fects on wildlife There are al 
ready reservations on a link 
which could hit the Manas ic 
serve 

The National Council on Ap 
plied Economic Research is e.\ 
pected to take a close look at tlie 
ftnancial aspects and pi ovule 
the feasibility studies 




fGovt fid'ats bold 'hydrogeri visiori’ 


'' S 6 weeks for roadpiap on how to use gas as alternative fuel 

'SONUJAIN two-hour meeting of scientists and _,i 

NEW DELHI, JULY 18 _ ^V.' bureaucrats cutting across depart- WHAFS HAPPENING 


THE Government has set up a 
high-powered committee and 
given It six weeks to finalise a 
“road-map” for the introduction 
of hydrogen as an alternative fuel 
in the country 

“Inspired by the US and Ice¬ 
land where vehicles fueled by hy¬ 
drogen (steam is the emission) 
have just entered the market, we 
have decided to take this step,” 
said Plannmg Commission deputy 
chairman K C Pant today after a 


ments and institutes 

The panel, to be chaired by 
Planning Commission membei N 
K Singh, has been asked to assess 
the comparative advantages of In¬ 
dia m developing hydrogen as an 
energy source, to suggest research 
initiatives to develop hydrogen as 
an alternative fuel and work out a 
time frame for introduction of the 
new technology 

The technology as of now is 
prohibitively expensive—^the cost 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 


ELSEWHEHE 

HUS: Ha? spent $1 7 billion on 
freedom car and hydrogen fuel ini¬ 
tiatives, 

H Japan: Set up Hydrogen fueling 
stations. Plans to spend $20 billion 
by 2020 

M Germany: Already has hydrogen 
fueling stations 

H Iceland: Fuel cell vehicles and 
fishing boats in advanced stages of 
commercialisation. 




" ^Qvt floats h ydrogen vision 


of producing 1KW of power from hydiogen is 
$3,000as compared to $30 from conventional tuels 
So the panel also look at pi oduchon costs, en¬ 
vironmental and secunty aspects Other members 
oftheoommitteeare Director General of TERI,R 
KPachaun, Secretanes of Petioleum and Non- 
Conventional Energy Sources mmistnes; Sea c- 
taiyPMO S Narayanan and Additional Seaetary, 
Department of Economic Affairs, Prodipto 
Ghosh. Pant said the new panel is going to build on 
the work already done by a team set up early this 
year by the Mmistry of Non-ConventionalEnergy 
Sources This team, coordinating research done at 
institutes nationwide, found 

■ Most countnes are aiming 2040 as the year 
for converting to “hydrogen economy” from 
power plants and gensets to cellphones and UPS 
systems. 

B The technology being prohibitively ei^ien- 
sive, an estimated $50-100 billion dollars is ex¬ 
pected to be invested by the pnvate sector for its 
development, with governments matching this 
fund. 

■ Some work has already begun in India. Ba- 
naras Hindu University (BHU) has 10 hydrogen 
motorcycles and a fueled home cooker. IIT Delhi 
has developed a 10 KW hydrogen power generat¬ 
ing ^tem and a hydrogen diesel friel genset 
BHELhasdevelopedafiielcellpowerplant. SPIC 


Science Foundation in Chennai has a fiiel ceU-bat- 
teiy hybnd electnc vehicle EED Parry has made 
hydrogen from bagasse “The reason why industiy 
hasn’t come forward is because we still have not 
been able to make it commercially viable,” said 
SieenivasaSetty, aformerlSRO sdentistwho has 
worked on hydrogen for the last 20 years. Setty, a 
member of die committee set up today, says the 
PlanmngCommission needs to sanction asmuch as 
Rs 100 croreforthe programme to takeoff 
As pointed out in the meeting, India’s mterest 
should be differentfromacountry like Iceland that 
has population equal to that of a colony in Delhi 
— Greater Kailash. “Indian research has to be 
need-based on smallerstationaiy umts andnotjust 
ape certain countnes that have already spent bil- 
hons of dollars in reseaich on applications like fuel 
cellsforcais,”saidI^chaun Ei^ertssayinsteadof 
a centralized produchon ^tem, there needs to be 
a focus on decenfrahsed gensets for rural areas and 
other smaller devices like catalytic burners for 
heating applicationsm domestic, mdustiy and agn- 
culture sectors. The other major difference is tliat 
Indians have already shown that hydrogen can be 
produced from biomass hke bagasse m lab pro¬ 
jects Tlie need is to now commercialise these op¬ 
erations The group that has been set-up will 
have to priontise which way India’s hydrogen vi- 
sionshouldgo 



ork on fast breeder reactor by year-ei 


DH Nevys Sparvice 




jNli vv i/i'jIjcil, nut, 

India IS all ‘set to entei the 
second pluse ot thrcc-stafte 
nuclear power programme with 
the construction of the fhrst 500- 
MW commercial Fast Breedf^r 
Iteactor to begin by liOOS end, 

f^hTYirkr ^Kiair'‘TViaT\ r\F fVin AfrSmiP 

Eneigy CommissiDn Dr H imi 
clijiiibaraTn 'iiajd 

The" :iV.T Ke- 

actor, to sot-UP ui Ayipdifiiam 
ui Tamil Nadu, wowld ha the first 
Indian 'nudem' renotor to utilise 
ttiorium as one ofi th,p raw mate- 
rialfl- ''.' 


years Pre-consLriiction worK on 
the reactor bns already coin¬ 




k I L'kALuiJi wiA* ^|S<| 


reporters after' a lechire, or¬ 
ganised by the 'fata Energy Ke- 
search Institute (TERl) here 
today 

Since the country is endowed 
with a vast th orium reserve com- 

Urviifaa iirannim rA- 

serve stuck, the nuclear power 
programme is designed to rely 
on thorium in the long run, he 
said. 

A HUGE PAYUDFF- While the 
first phase - during which 14 re- 
actors were built and 8 more are 
in pipeline - rehed on ui'anium 

-FV,-. rx /'Amhl- 

' U^lUUl Ul jJ4.ULUiJCiUXLl, bixwk^^AJ.1. 

and a, particular type of 
uraiwum will be used as fuel 
The tliird phase would be com¬ 
pletely be imn, oh the thoriom- 


uranium fuel cycle 

‘The thorium-mraniuin cycle 

can be generated from S-5 times 
of our national ro4l. reserve 
This IS d huge pay-off”, Dr Chi 
dambaram, Principed Scientific 
Advisor to the Union Gov¬ 
ernment, said in presence of De- 

ten re Minister 'Geoiae Fer¬ 
nandes 

E;:plaining why' the western 
world was giving a cold shoulder 
to nuclear power, he explained 
‘for them it's an icine on the 


CdJkp ]lul tor U8, i( is a queslii/n 
ol br'Hud and butter'. 

clear power capacity is 3,961) 
Mega Watt and once the eight 
new redactors become functional, 
they would cumulatively add 
2,720 Mega Walt iu various grids, 
he explained 

‘‘In the year 2002. one of the 

itrctk iui ai luxr^i aj-/cn w iiw'-i m uvi-a 

per cent capacity factor the 
highest tor pressurised heavy 
water nmrtors (PHWRs) m tlie 
world” he added 



India's N-pursuit not arms race, says expert 

Tribune News Service 


New Delhi, August 27 

Dismissing the view in certain parts of the world that India's nuclear pursuit was 
tantamount to arms race, Dr R. Chidambaram, Principal Scientific Adviser to the 
Government of India, yesterday pointed out that nuclear technologies have been 
reaching out to even the lowest level in the society. 

Delivering the second Darbari Seth Memorial Lecture here he said: "Today, even 
midwives in rural India use radiation-sterilised dye kits at the time of childbirths." 
Dr Chidambaram said, "Strong signals are emerging about the alliance between 
industry and academia. These are very positive signals as science and technology 
give momentum for development. And momentum is a vector that has a direction" 

Delivering the presidential address. Defence Minister George Fernandes said he 
considered the armed forces as one of the best-suited agency to protect the 
environment. 

Winding up the proceedings, the TERI Director-General, Dr R.K. Pachauri, said it 
was a moment of pride for all who were associated with TERI. 



TtME roR ‘ 
RURALTECH 

OTfi secotid pacb^Ji Seth 
* rw&morial LectUrei 'organised 
I by TERI on August 26 m mem¬ 
ory of the man behind Tata 
Chemicals, Dr R Chidambaram, 
principal scientific adviser to the 
Government of India, talked about 
India's technology needs — from 
nuclear to rural. 

"India IS a large country and 
there is no field of science and 
technology where it can afford to 
be backward," he stressed. Even 
the blade used to cut the umbili¬ 
cal cords by the village 'dais' is 
made by using nuclear technolo¬ 
gy Two-thirds of India consists of 
villages and small towns Their 
need for understanding science 
and technology is much more," 
said he. 

He also mentioned the RuTAGs 

— Rural Technology Acbon Groups 

— being conceptualised by his 
office for encouraging develop¬ 
ments in rural sectors "There 
should be synergy among all par¬ 
ties involved in research and de¬ 
velopment work and coherence in 
all such efforts to achieve the 8 per 
cent growth rate, which the Prime 
Minister is talking about." 

The event was graced by 
Defence Minister George 
Fernandes who talked about the 
role of defence services in pro¬ 
tecting the environment "We 
need a pollution-free, viable al¬ 
ternative to our existing sources of 
energy Saving the Himalayas 
from destruction is important and 
the government has deaded to set 
up a committee to copserve the 
Himalayas. This would be more or 
less operational in the next few 
months," said he 
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New Delhi, Aug 14: The red flag raised by a leading 
environment Body six years ago, stressing the urgent need 
for India to clean up its act and develop workable 
alternatives for sustainable development, is still aloft. 

In fact, it IS fluttering higher as India continues to move 
towards a scenario where water scarcity, high power and 
oil consumption, deforestation to meet pressure for fuel 
wood, land degradation due to unsustainable farming 
practices, increasing solid and toxic wastes loom large, 
warned R.K. Pachauri, director-general of New 
Delhi-based The Energy and Resources Institute (TERI). 

TERI has projected that at present level of consumption, 
India's demand for oil in 2030 will reach current U.S. 
consumption of 20 million barrels a day from the level of 
five million barrels a day. 

This will increase India's import dependence for crude oil 
from 70 percent to 88 percent 

Pachauri said here Thursday, six years after TERI had 
come out with its "Green India" report to mark the 50th 
year of independence that over the next 18 months, the 
institute would frame a roadmap on tackling the various 
challenges 

"A positive trend in the past five years has been the 
greater role of actors outside the government — corporate 
sector, civil society and NGOs, and user groups But there 
are many areas of concern where concrete action is still 
lacking," said Pachauri, who is chairman of the global 
environment body Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change. 

Presenting a grim scenario for 2047, when India will be 
celebrating 100 years of independence, Pachauri said 
unless current trends are reversed through governance at 
state level and a healthy attitude is developed towards 
environment issues India would continue to be one of the 
poor nations. 


Sharing the platform with Ford Foundation representative 
Ganesan Balachander, and economist Sanjaya Baru, 
Pachauri said the current rate of soil degradation would 
adversely impact agriculture output by 10-25 percent by 


"Sustainable development issues are not always centred 
around air and water. In rural areas specially, it is all about 
resources and access to livelihood," said Balachander. 





Clean up or face grim future, says Pachauri 
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migratory route ofanimals and birds leading to loss of 
exotic flora and fauna, he said. 

Commending the way shown by the judiciary in cleaning 
up the air in Delhi, Baru said: "We are at the beginning of a 
growing debate on public awareness. What the elected 
representatives were afraid to do, judicial activism was 
able to achieve." 

-indo-Asian News Service 
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Panel Blames 
Human Activities 
For Climate Change 

OUR ECONOMIC BUREAU 
New Delhi, Aug 29 J ^ 

TheThirdAssessmentRepoit 
of the Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change (IPCC) has 
concluded that several freak 
weather mcidents m Europe, 
India, Pakistan and Nepal over 
the last 50 years are attnbutable 
to human acnviUes and emis¬ 
sions of carbon di-oxide due to 
fossil fuel burning are virtually 
certam to be dominant influ¬ 
ence on the trends durmg the 
21st century. 

Addressmg a press confer- 
encehere onFriday, IPCC chair¬ 
man RK Pachaun said: “The 
heat waves that swept across 
the world triggenng fires m 
Europe while sweeping flash 
floods have occurred in India, 
Pakistan and Nepal resulted 
beacuse of climate changes and 
would impact the developing 
countries, thereby exacerbate 
inequities m health status and 
access to adequate food, clean 
water and other resources”. ♦ 



Heated worlds Is this freak 


weather i 

Times^News Network 

New Delhi: Was the Andhra 
heat wave or the hot weather 
which has sapped Europe, 
just a freak weather event or 
a sign of climate change’ 

R K Pachauri, chairman of 
the inter-governmental panel 
on climate change (IPCC), 
hedges his bets. 

He, however, admits that it 
should be regarded as “a 
warning bell” which should 
spur greater research and in¬ 
vestigation. 

Now busy working out the 
scope of IPCC’s fourth as¬ 
sessment report, supposed to 
be completed by 2007, 
Pachauri said on Friday that 
they would try to see how to 
“get a fix” on extreme weath¬ 
er events 

But the timing of his news 


w climate 

conference and the detailing 
of extreme weather events, 
juxtaposed with the available 
science on climate change, 
indicated the link he was try¬ 
ing to make as part of the 
“broader overview”. 

The 1990s were the hottest 
decade in recorded history 
and extreme weather events 
are said to have doubled in 
the last 10 years. 

This year's tally A 27-day 
heat wave in AP, against 
the usual of seven days, 
which left 1,664 people dead; 
a heat wave m France (11,000 
people have died this year 
though the French govern¬ 
ment hasn’t directly made 
the link), the highest 
recorded temperature in 
Britain, 37 9 degrees Celsius; 
and a high of 40 degrees 
near the Rhine, which 


change? 

left 30,000 eels dead in 
the river. 

Pachauri, who is leaving 
for an IPCC meet m Europe 
on Saturday, says that in the 
fourth report, they hope to fo¬ 
cus on regional assessments 
while trying to quantify the 
risks better and keep a focus 
on adaptation and mitigation 
of the effects of climate 
change. 

For instance, said the man 
who is also heading an AP 
committee on how to tackle 
heat waves, putting in place 
early warning systems or 
providing basic information 
on what to do if someone has 
a heat stroke. 

Or, exploring possible al¬ 
ternative employment for a 
rickshaw-puller who cannot 
afford to stop work during a 
hot summer 


Heat wave in AP, 

Europe JBay be 
I dne ta gSobsil 
warmiffig: IPCC 

_ DH News Service 

NCWnCLllI -\Lig3() 

The loceril health \\n\e in 
i Andhra Piadesh and Europe may 
1 he f 11:0 to rt dn'pc i consequence of 
iilohal anil'lip Dr R K Pachau- 
n, chairman ot the UN mter-gov- 
erninental panel on climate 
ciiange (IPC(') has warned 
An intense heat wave has 
swept France, Germany and UK 
in 2003 killing almost 5000 people 
in France. The UK recorded its 
highest temperature at 37 9 de¬ 
grees C(=“lsius and searing heat at 
40 degrees Celsius was fatal to 
30,000 eels in Rhine i iver 

Closer home, people of 
Andhra Pradesh and Oi issa faced 
the burning summer in the last 
I few months as a result of which 
1,664 people m Andhra Pradesh 
died, he pointed out adding that 
smee 1993 not only the ft eq uoncy 
of heat wave has mr'i t'ased m the 
state the duration has also ex¬ 
tended. 

“It’s a warning beU Prelimi¬ 
nary scientific assessments indi¬ 
cate that as the global tempera¬ 
ture continues to warm due to cli¬ 
mate change, the number and in- 
tensiW of extreme weather 
events might increase”, Dr 
Pachauri loJd reporters before 
leaving for a key IPCC meeting at 
Bonn to piepare its foiu th assess¬ 
ment repor t j 

Pointing ou1 That temperature | 
increase in twentieth century is i 
the highest in past 1000 years, the j 
IPCC chan man said effects ot cli- j 
I mate change - tnggeied by a 1 
I deadlj' combination of high rern- ! 
perature and excess carbon diox¬ 
ide load m the atrnospheie - 
would bo telt tor several decades 
and possible lor several centuries 
to come 1 





IOC board recast 

Mumbai IOC HAS made changes 
composition of its board N G Kanns^g^ij 
been named additional director an^^g^^ 
ignatcd as director (HR) in place 
Mitra P M Smha, V Ranganathan 
Agrawal have been appointed addihor^ I 
rectors (part time non-official directOj 
K Pachauri, L Sabaretnam an 
Kalyanasundaram ceased to be direM 
(part time non-official directors) ., 
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Seminar on energy 
efficient lightingllt 

GUWAHATl, S^t 3’The 
Indian Society ofLighting 
Engineers in 

association with the Tata 
Energy j 

Institute (Tj&BX)-. 
Jad’avpur Uni^rsity is 
organizing a semination 

“Energy efficient lighting In 

the city on September 21, a 


University, IIT Guwahati, 

and manufacturers of energ 

rfficicnt liehong devices wi 
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Corporate Environmental Awards 

2002/03 


Instituted in recognition of corporate leadership efforts 
towards environmental management and sustainable initiatives 

There is a growing realization in the corporate sector that clean environmental and sustainable development 
initiatives are prerequisites to the long-term sustainability of business As a result, corporates have initiated 
efforts to integrate sustainability into their corporate strategies, and received gainful rewards. TERI, credited 
with numerous initiatives to bring about this awakening, instituted the Corporate Environmental Awards in 
2000/01 The awards for 2002/03 will focus on the expanding role of corporates, encompassing environmental 
responsibilities towards sustainable industrial development in India 


Objectives 


■ To recognize the leadership efforts of corporates in environmental management and 
sustainable initiatives 

m To recognize innovative practices, programmes, and projects that promote sustainable development 
H To further encourage and provide momentum to environmental initiatives 


Corp@riift Stciiel iespensiliilify Hwariis 

2(l§2/®3 

Instituted in recogmtion of leadership 
for good corporate citizenships and sustainable initiatives 



Corporates have initiated efforts to integrate sustainability into their corporate strategies, and received gainful 
rewards This year TERI has launched a new award for Corporate Social Responsibility to be given for 
proactive efforts made in fulfilling social responsibilities. The award will honour the winners role in bringing 
about a perceptible improvement in the lives of the community and in developing innovative systems and 
mechanisms to ensure the perpetuity of these initiatives satisfying all stakeholders 


Objectives 


■ Integration of CSR concerns with corporate functioning 
m Responsiveness to the needs of different stakeholders 
m Development of innovative partnership models to fulfil social responsibilities. 


Categories for both awards 


I Companies with turnovers less than or equal to 100 crore rupees per annum 

II Companies with turnovers between 100 and 500 crore rupees per annum 

III Companies with turnovers above or equal to 500 crore rupees per annum 


Eligibility criteria for both awards 


All Indian registered companies are eligible to apply 

For further details, please contact, R K Narang 
The Energy and Resources Institute, Darbari Seth Block, Habitat Place, Lodhi Road, New Delhi -110 003 
Tel +91-11-2468 2100 and 2468 2111. Fax. 2468 2144 and 2468 2145, Web wwwteriin org' 

Refer to the awards brochure for more details 

Print media host : STHE FINANCIAL EXPRESS 


To Apply 

Forms may be downloaded 
from TERI’s web site at 
<wwwteriin.org> or 
obtained from TERI, New 
Delhi The completed form 
along with relevant 
documents and the 
application fee should 
reach TERI, New Delhi, no 
later than 30 September 
2003 







'eri Microbial Tech 
'or Sick Oil Wells 


OUR INFRASTRUCTURE 
BUREAU 

Mew Delhi, Sept 11 ^ 


The Energy Research Body 
(Ten) has developed a microbi¬ 
ological techmque of enhanc¬ 
ing production from ‘sick’ oil 
wells by up to three tunes 
Microbial enhanced oil 
recovery (MEOR), for whidi 
Ten has apphed for a patent, 
has been extensively 
tested at the wells of 
Oil and Natural Gas 
Corporation (ONGC) 
in Gujarat, where oil 
output has risen by 
2.5-3 times, accord- 
mg to fellow, Ten, 
BanwanLal 

MEOR techmque 
has been developed 
by Ten jomdy with saentists 
from the Institute of Reservoir 
Studies, ONGC, Ahmedabad 
Accordmg to ONGC 
General Manager (Mehsana) 
TK Das, an investment of Rs 2 
lakh per well yielded 100 
tonne of additional oil. The 
technique involves mjectmg 
microbes along with nutnents 
into the oil well from where 
production had either stopped 
or depleted due to fall m nat¬ 
ural gas pressure 

“The bactena cultured to 
thnve m anaerobic conditions 
getto workand propagate, pro- 
ducmg polymers, gases and 
orgamc acids,” Mr Lai said 
The surfactants, aads and 
solvents clean out the paraffin 
wax and the heavy crude depo¬ 
sitions m the pores of the rock, 
thus improving the porous 
character of the rock Bactena 
reaches the deep pores (of 
rocks) where no other medium 
can reach They then act upon 
the oil and reduce its thickness 
m the reservoir and thus aid in 
its free flow. The gases that it 
produces - carbon dioxide and 
methane - restores the gas dn- 
ven quality ofthe oilandpushes 
It to the mouth of the well. 

“The field test for the MEOR 
m 11 oil wells at Ahmedabad 


andMehsanamGujaratproved 
to be highly successful The 
results was an maease in pro¬ 
duction of oil from the sick 
wells between 30 to 150 per 
cent,” he said Mr Lai said man 
oil well m Kosamba, Gujarat, 
ONGC managed to extract 
1,138 cubicmeters of oil from a 
sick well, generating a revenue 
of $0.1 inilhon 

“Smce the field expen- 
ments have been 
successful, it IS time 
for anotiher test 
before going com¬ 
mercial. Work IS on 
to meet the com¬ 
mercial require¬ 
ments,” he said, 
adding mobile mcu- 
bators for the bacte¬ 
ria wouldbe needed 
to culture bacteria that would 
be held mto oil wells. 

The microbes, which mul¬ 
tiply at 90 degree celsius (the 
temperature inside the well), 
were extracted from oil 
reservoirs and hot water 
spring, he said. 

The problem of ‘sick’ oil 
weUs has beset the Indian oil 
mdustry for quite sometime 
now. Thousands of wells still 
contammg a substantial 
amount of oil have to be 
declared ‘sick’ after oil has been 
extracted by ±e primary and 
secondary methods 

“Imtially, the natural gas m 
the wells aids in pushmg the oil 
to the mouth of the well, mak- 
mg extraction easy This sees a 
good 40 per cent of the oil bemg 
extracted But as the gas m the 
reservoir decreases so does the 
pressure, brmging about a 
dedme m the od flow,” he said 
Further efforts - the sec¬ 
ondary method - aid m extract- 
mg another 10 per cent With a 
considerable amount of oil still 
remaming m the well, the con¬ 
ventional methods of oil 
extraction are rendered mef- 
fective as the pores mthe rocks 
ofthe well are clogged and the 
level of natural flow m the 
wells drops. ♦ 
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acteria hope for sick oil wells 

I SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


New Delhi, Sept. 11; A brown-coloured 
cocktail of bacteria might soon help 
squeeze crude oil out of India’s sick oil 
weUs and boost production. 

Indian scientists have developed a 
mixture of three bacteria that help extract 
oil from onshore oil wells that do not yield 
oil any more by conventional methods. 

The bacterial cocktail can enhance oil 
production from a depleted od well by up 
to three times, said researchers at the Tata 
Energy and Resources Institute (Ten) and 
the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGC) who discovered the bacteria. 

Thousands of oil weUs retain up to 60 
per cent of their crude oil even after they 
are declared “sick” because convention^ 
methods fail to pump it out. The bacteria 


are injected deep mto the wells where they 
produce biochemicals and gases that build 
pressure inside and “force” the residual oil 
out, said Dr Banwan Lai, a microbiologist 
and fellow at Teri. 

The technology has been successfully 
field-tested by ONGC in at least 12 wells 
in Gujarat and will be deployed on a trial 
basis in another 20 weUs next year, 
said Lai. 

A sin^e injection of the bacterial 
cocktail into the used-up oil well can 
enhance oil production for up to three 
months. Teri and ONGC plan to file for an 
mternational patent on this technology. 

A single bacterial injection costs about 
Rs 2 lakh, but through tide enhanced oil 
production, the cost can be recovered 
within a month and profit comes within 
two months, said researchers. 


Conventional methods of oil extraction, 
can recover only abont 40 per cent of 
crude oil in a well Scientists elsewhere 
have long pursued bacteria-aided oil 
extraction, but the discovery of special 
bacteria may help India apply indigenous 
technology in its own weUs. 

The three bacteria were discovered 
in oil weUs. They belong to a class of 
organisms called “extremophiles” that 
can survive m high temperatures. 

“Our bacterial consortium works most 
efficiently at temperatures of around 90 
degrees centigrade, which is the kind of 
heat you find in deep oil weUs,” said Lai. 

In one field trial in an oil well at 
Kosamha m Gujarat, ONGC managed to 
extract 1,138 cubic metres of oil from a 
sick well, generating revenue of $100,000, 
a report from Ten said. ' 





New technique for 
revival of sick oil wells 


By Our Staff Correspondent 

NEW DELHI, SEPT, 11. Scientists at 
The Energy and Resources In¬ 
stitute (TERI) and the Oil and 
Natural Gas Corporation 
(ONGC) claim to have 'discov¬ 
ered and developed’ miciobes 
that help in the extraction of oil 
fiom ‘sick’ oil wells 

The Microbial Enhanced Oil 
Recovery (MEOR), as the tech¬ 
nology is known, has helped in 
lecovedng 5 to 15 pei cent of 
crude oil from the wells that 
j have been declared ‘sick’ after 
I secondary treatment with 
chemicals that recovers 20 per 
cent oil 

Announcing this here today, 
Banwari Lai, Fellow (TERI), who 
identified a consortium of three 
bacteria that survive under an¬ 


aerobic condition m a tempei- 
ature of 90 degrees C, said he 
had already applied tor Indian 
Patent and would shortly apply 
tor International Patent on the 
process ot laigc scale culture of 
the microbes and the technique 
used in the oil extraction 
The research, funded by the 
Department of Biotechnology 
and ONGC, took seven years. 

The miciobial technology, 
that costs just Rs 2 lakhs for 
each well, gives a return of oil 
worth Rs. 8-10 lakhs 
We have tried the technique 
onshore but can be used off¬ 
shore also,” said T K. Das, Gen¬ 
eral Manager m Mehsana 
The scientists were in the 
process of developing microbes 
that would survive in higher 
tempeiatures also, he added 



TERI develops new tech 
for higher oil recovery 


Our Bureau 

New Delhi, Sept 11 

TERI, an energy research or¬ 
ganisation, in association with 
the Institute of Reservoir Stud¬ 
ies has developed a microbio¬ 
logical technique that 
enhances production of crude 
oil from ‘sick’ oil wells by up to 
three times. 

Microbial Enhanced Oil Re¬ 
covery (MEOR) technique has 
been extensively tested at 
ONGC wells in Gujarat, where 
'Oil output has risen by 2 5-3 
times, Mr Banwari Lai, Fellow, 

In Gujarat, ONGC 
managed to 
extract 1,138 
cubic metres of 
oil from a sick 
well, generating a 
$0.1 m. revenue. 



TERI, told newspersons here 
today TERI has applied for a 
patent for the process 

According to Mr T.K Das, 
General Managers ONGC, an 
investment of Rs 2 lakh per 
well yielded 100 tonnes of addi¬ 
tional oil 

The process involves injec¬ 
tion of microbes along with nu¬ 
trients into the oil well, which 


have turned sick due to fall m 
natural gas pressure, hence the 
inability to eject oil to the sur¬ 
face 

The bacteria cultured to 
thrive in anaerobic conditions 
and high temperatures get to 
work and propagate, produc¬ 
ing polymers, gases and orga¬ 
nic acids, Mr Lai said 

The bacteria-based tech¬ 
nique is superior to surfactants 
since they are able to permeate 
rocks in all directions and 
depths. After the bacteria is in¬ 
jected into the well, it is capped 
for around twenty days, during 
which the gases produced by 
the bacteria increase the pres¬ 
sure and push the oil to the well 
surface 

“The field test for the MEOR 
in 11 oil wells at Ahmedabad 
and Mehsana in Gujarat 
proved to be highly successful. 
The result was an increase in 
production of oil from the sick 
wells between 30 to 150 per 
cent,” he said. 

According to Mr Lai, in an oil 
well in Kosamba, Gujarat, 
ONGC managed to extract 
1138 cubic metres of oil from a 
sick well, generating, a reve¬ 
nue of $0 1 million “Initially, 
the natural gas m the wells aids 
in pushing the oil to the mouth 
of the well, making extraction 
easy. This seems a good 40 per 
cent of the oil being extracted 
But as the gas in the reservoir 
decreases so does the pres¬ 
sure, bringing about a decline 
in the oil flow,” he said 



stark reality: No forests, no futures 


DWYA VASISHT 

Times News Network 

I t s a planet m peril For, gi e 
en ii> in the 1 ed Ves there is 
a for est out there all right 
I’he onh hiccup is that it is the 
gi e\ oi concrete makes up this 
lorest \u or ding to a recent re 
1101 1 a\ ailable w ith the Tata En 
Mionmentdl Reseat ch institu 
U‘(TERI) global tlefoi estation 
I n ei the jiast 13 \ eai s has t esu 
Itedinthelossof neail\ 200 mi 
Ihonhoctmesoi ioiest -that is 
almost hall the size ol India 
The acKerse impact on the en\ 
iionment is too fuimidable to 
be compressed into v\urds 
The sei lousness of the situa 
tion can bo gauged (i om the fa 
ct that millions of tonnes of ca- 
1 bon ai e released mto the atm 
osphei e e\ en as large tracts of 
forests go up in flames The In 
tei Govei nmental Panel on Cli¬ 
mate Change pt oiects that ov 
er the next 11)0 years the ear 
th s surface tempet atui e could 
inciease b\ 1 -1 to 3li degiees 
('elsius U defoi estation c onti 
lines at IIS (111 ii'iii pact the i e 
suiting tlunaiu tTiangos will 
1)0 gi'-aici than what man has 
'‘\]jci g'nt ed 111 the last 10 000 
\eais Clearh global wanning 
isnolongei lust a concept “Re 
ducing giecMihouse gas onus 
sions IS one of the toughest cli- 
allenges faced In mankind to 
da\ Bui w ithuut the active in\ 
olvement of both developed 
and developing count! les, this 
w ill not hai)]ien easilv points 
out Ramesh Menon a membei 
of the TLRl i eseai ch team 
A 1 ecem i epui t jirepai ed on 
the Ridge foiest aiea m Delhi 
leveals that ceitam species of 


Over the past 15 years, deforestation worldwide has wiped out 200 
million hectares of green cover—that is almost half the size of India 







A recent ispor. on the Ridge 
lO'-es: aiee in tne Capital leveals 
tnai certain species of trees are 
on the verge of being wiped out 


t! ees have become extinct 
and othei s at e on the vci ge 


ol being wiped out “We 
are in the process of comp 


DORIVIANTTREE SPECIES 


urse mcludes Delhi Sa 
ys HB Nathani, former 


iling a report on the spe¬ 
cies of trees which come 


FACING EXTINCTION IN DELHI 


senior scientist at the 
Forest Research Insti- 


unclei the endangered' ca ^ SpattlOdea SterCUlia UrSHS Dehradun, “Spe 

tegorv These species W'lll _ , cies such as Stercute £/r 

lie included in our next Gr ® 03131 © TSCOmBlIa efis or kundalu Tecomel 


een Action Plan " infoi ms 
a senioi forest depaitment 
official 

Alarmingh tertain sp 
eciGS of trees have ovei 


c. Tekulia urens 
c Kulu 
Chichola 


unduleta 
% Erytfinna 
^Cordiarothii 


la unduleta or loheta, 
Erythnna, Tekulia are 
ns, Cordia rothii organ 
dhi Spathodea, salai, 
chichola. and kulu make 


theveais disappeared fr 


for dormant species in 


Delhi whose growth, over tl 
years, has been stunted appr 
ciably, thus rendermgthem su 
sceptible to extmction" 

But even as our forest cover 
IS bemg depleted at an alarmi¬ 
ng rate, there seems to be no fo 
cus "In India, aforestation is 
an eyewash -60-70 per cent of 
the saplings planted end up dy- 
mg,” says environmentalist 
and conservationist Iqbal Mai 
ik, “Moreover, what is increas 
inglv happening is that peepal 
trees are bemg replaced by eu 
calyptus trees We need to keep 
m mind how much forest area 
IS cut and how much of this 
area is replaced by saplings of 
the desired species A commit¬ 
tee should pmpoint the species 
suitable to the eco-system Rea 
lisation IS very important It is 
never too late to reverse the 
damage ” 

Still, the damage continues 
unabated Scientists point out 
that, by the end of this century, 
the existing sea-level could rise 
by half a metre — all because 
of rampant deforestation Sim 
ultaneously, changing rainfall 
patterns could aggravate piob 
lems of desertification “Movi 
ng from fossil fuels to renevva 
ble energy is one answer," sug 
gests Leena Srivastava. execu 
tive director, TERI Ironically, 
no one smgle answer can possi¬ 
bly fill in for the role foiests pl¬ 
ay m our lives 

Trees are slowly, but surelv 
bemg rooted out There is a 
wav Only, what seems to be la- 
ckmg IS the wdl 'Ves, it’s time 
for Delhi —and indeed the wo¬ 
rld at laige — to turn over a 
new leaf 

c]ivyamisht@indiatimes com 
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NGO SALARIES 

No Go 
No More 

NGO careers aren’t what they used to be. They pay 



In the NGO fold* Ashok Alexander (m front) with his team 
of corporate-switchovers 


A t 31, PARIKSHTT SHRIVASTAVA, 
a research associate with 
The Energy and Resou¬ 
rces Institute (TERl), has 
the satisfaction of saying 
he doesn’t miss the corporate life 
And he’s been there too with GE 
Capital, to be precise. “Post MBA, I 
was drawn to the corporate world,” 
he recalls, “but found something miss¬ 
ing in my five-year stint with GE.” He 
went into introspective hibernation, 
resurfaced m 2001 at the London 
School of Economics with a scholar- 
ship in Environmental Impact 
Assessment, and clinched a job with 
TERl in January 2002. Today, he’s a 
dyed-in-the-wool non-government 
organisation (NGO) man, and intends 
to keep It that way. 

Why^ Passion It’s what appeals to 
the inner him. Moreover, the money’s 
good enough to afford him a life. Not 
a high-flying corporate lifestyle, but a 
reasonably comfortable life. NGO careers 
are no longer just for heait-led souls eit¬ 
her on family support or happy to 
dram their inheritance And more and 
more execs are discovering this 

Switchovers 

Jerry Almeida, 31, started work at 16, 
selling media space Now he is the 
CFO of Action Aid India, a voluntary 
non-profit organisation that raises 
funds to engage in assorted fights for 
rights For most of his worklife, 
though, this lanky Goan was a corpo¬ 
rate man. As a brand manager at ITC, 
he handled Pall Mall and Gold Flake 
cigarettes, and then headed Result 
McCann, the direct marketing arm of 
the ad agency, from where he moved 
to the Taj group of hotels to manage its 
‘Millennium’ events Last January, he 
dumped it all for Action Aid. And 
what about the monev^ He took a 
hefty pay cut, he says 

Vidisha Salunke, 29, a research as¬ 
sociate with TERl, gave up the chance of 


JNGQjDbs. are noTonger juRtfor JiearL-lecLsQuISj^eitlier. 
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Teri chalks 



rural Assam 


Udit Prasanna Mukherji 

GUWAHAti 22 SEPTEMB^ 

The Energy and Resources In¬ 
stitute (Ten), the country's 
premiei institute in non-con- 
ventional energy, has submit¬ 
ted a electnfication plan for As¬ 
sam's rural areas through en¬ 
ergy service networks (ESNs) 

ESNs have been successful 
in Rajasthan and Uttaranchal 
where the rough terrain 
makes it difficult to generate 
electnaty in a conventional 
manner TERI director general 
Rajendra K Pachaun told ET 
the agency will follow the 
strategies adopted for the two 
states in Assam Mr Pachaun 
was here to attend the "Energy 
Summit 2003," organised by 
North East Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and Industry (NECCI) 

' "ESNs are growing rapidly 
in Rajasthan and Uttaranchal 
The activities of the proj'ecl 
have spread from one block of 
a district to all blocks in 8 dis- 
tncts of Rajasthan and 5 dis- 
tncts of Uttaranchal Current¬ 
ly, there are 43 dealers associ¬ 
ated with ESN network in 
i these two states, out of which 
20 is in Uttaranchal and 2 3 is in 
Rajasthan," he said 

Mr Pachaun said the agency 
will act as a co-co-ordmator to 
implement the project in As¬ 
sam It will tap energy sources 
hke biomass, small hydro proj¬ 
ects, wind power and solar en¬ 
ergy m the region MrPachau- 

T ready not be a 

/ ment has to work on tne 

X<posalofTeri," he added 

According to him. Ten will j 
identify 6-7 villages in Assam 
for the project as the model vil¬ 
lages Later on it would be ex¬ 
panded to other areas Earlier 
addressmg the member of 
NECCI, Mr Pachaun opmed 
that Northeast could make a 
major contnbution to the 
power sector However, 
feels that the level of devel^- 

mentofpowersectormtMre 

gion IS still unsatisf a rtnrv 



DBA moves to 
expedite Master 
Plan proposal 

HT Correspondent 
New Delhi, September 22 


THE DELHI Development 
Authority (DDA) plans to 
give quick legal sanctity to 
the Master Plan proposal 
empowermg resident asso¬ 
ciations to rebuild old DDA 
colonies and mcrease the 
floor area ratio of the flats 
'rtie DDA hopes to do this 
by makmg the proposal a 
part of the Apartment Own¬ 
ership Act of 1986 
At a semmar on the own¬ 
ership of apartments m 
DDA housmg colonies, 
jomtly organised by DDA 
and Tata Energy Research 
Institute, the Authority’s 
new housmg commissioner, 
R K Smgh, said DDA aimed 
to look at how legislation 
could be used for redevelop¬ 
ment of run down colonies 
He said that at present, 
RWAs were not empowered 
to penalise defaulting mem¬ 
bers, there was need to look 
at empowermg them on that 
count before they were giv¬ 
en responsibilities of rede¬ 
velopment, mamtenance 
and management 
Under the Master Plan 
proposal, 40-50-year-old 
DDA colonies can convert 
two-, three- and four-storey 
structures mto eight-storey 
structures similar to group 
housmg societies 
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the ONGC have been able to revive old oil wells b 


emplo3hng bacteria 


M ICROBHS that thrive 
deep underground at 
extreme tempera¬ 
tures and high pressures may 
help in oil extraction These 
bacteria, claim researchers at 
the Oil and Natural Gas 
Corporation (ONGC) and The 
Energy and Resource Institute 
(TERI) here, are capable of 
extracting oil from sick wells 
where production has stopped 
because of commercial non- 
viability 

‘Almost 50 to 60 per cent oil 
in an oilfield is not utilised 
because it lies at the lowest bot¬ 
tom among the rocks and con¬ 
ventional oil extraction meth¬ 
ods are costly for the task Our 
bacterial consortium compris¬ 
ing three microbes does the job 
efficiently and enhances pro¬ 
duction even m sick oil weUs 
by two to three times,” asserts 
TERI microbiologist Dr 
Banwari Lai who has isolated 
the bugs from oil wells and hot 
springs. 

The preliminary test results 
with ONGC in north Gujarat 
and Assam oilfields are 
encouraging “Though the 
technology is still under 
research, it surely has the 
potential to extend the life of 
an oilfield,” T K Das, ONGC 
general manager in charge of 
Mehsana region, says 

Following a series of suc¬ 
cessful testing in 5 oil weUs last 
year, ONGC plans to try it 


Oil recovery 

again this year in 9 more wells 



Full view of the rig deployed 
at the Gandhar oil field 


in north Gujarat. 

The technology relies on 
three microbial species that do 
not require normal ambience 
and oxygen to survive They 
grow in oxygen less environ¬ 
ment at high temperature 
(about 90 degrees Celsius) and 
high pressure 

The microbes penetrate 
deep inside the ground and 
through a cascade of biochem¬ 
ical reactions involving gener¬ 
ation of gases like carbon diox¬ 
ide and methane, bring out oil 
the lying inside the rocks The 
scientists have applied for a 
patent on the novel technology 
In practical use, a sick well 
IS kept closed for 15-20 days 
after injecting a large quantity 
of the microbial culture (100 
cubic metre) into it. After 20 
days production can resume 
for the next three to six 
months, following which 
another shot of the culture is 
required, Dr Lai explains, 

“The cost per injection is Rs 
two lakh but we can recover 
crude oil worth Rs 5-20 lakhs 
depending on the condition of 
the well,” Mr Das points out 

Kalyan Ray 
DHNS 
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1<ilTrng pests or poisoning peopie? 


AMEER SHAHUL 







L ast month saw one of the biggest 
brand attacks and consequent delir¬ 
iums when the Delhi-based Centre 
for Science and Environment released its 
analytical results for pesticides in the 12 
brands of Coke and Pepsi One month into 
the news and the euphoria that has 
gripped the country has died down and a 
similar analysis of samples carried out at 
the government-controlled Centre for 
Food Technology Research Laboratory in 
Mysore has absolved the companies to 
some extent of the charges levelled by 
the environmentalists The fact remains 
that the country does not have standard 
for carbonated water, and that the pesti¬ 
cides level detected m the official analy¬ 
sis IS still higher than the European Union 
standard Sadly enough, m the absence of 
any regulatory standards in place, these 
companies cannot be held responsible 
There are good parallels elsewhere in 
the world when,, companies faced such 
brand attacks in a healthy manner It 
should have been prudent on the part of 
the companies to go for a product recall, 
however expensive it may have been 
That is what one tends to think, going by 
the classic case of Johnson and Johnson’s 
handling of the Tylenol scare in 1982, in 
which seven people died after taking cya¬ 
nide-tainted capsules The company’s 
then CEO, Mr James Burke, widely cred¬ 
ited for havmg preserved the value of 
that company’s brand name, ordered Ty¬ 
lenol off the shelves immediately and set 


in motion new systems for tamper-proof 
packaging “We are in a global market¬ 
place, and if you have a world brand, that 
is a wonderful discipline,” Mr Burke 
quipped after the recall 

Considering the dimensions of the con¬ 
sequences of the CSE expose, the August 
experience is an eye-opener to all the 
multinationals adopting double standards 
in India, if not a strong lesson An inci¬ 
dent that has unfurled at one end of the 
globe has crossed the geographical bar¬ 
riers so fast that the Wall Street began to 
take notice, too The faraway consumer 
problems had the potential to affect, for 
instance, Coca-Cola’s most valuable asset 
— the reputation for quality conveyed by 
its brand name and built over a century 
The Coca-Cola Bottling Company Consol¬ 
idated (Coke) stock dipped by five dollars 
in the New York Stock Exchange from 
$55-$50 m the six sessions following the 
August 5 disclosure, as did the shares of 
the Coca-Cola Enterprises (CCA) 
Notwithstanding such market debates. 
Coke and Pepsi have been sitting pretty 
legally from Day 1 of this attack as they 
are confident that none of the plants ever 
used pesticide or related chemicals as in¬ 
gredients or mixed the aerated water 
with pesticides The company officials, on 
the other hand, were certain that the pes¬ 
ticides had got into the bottles through 
the water used at the bottling plants 
However, suspecting that the final prod¬ 
uct could be contaminated with danger¬ 
ous levels of chemicals, why the 
companies remained silent remains a 


question In answer, the companies can 
turn the table on the government saying 
It does not have a regulatory standard In 
fact, It is a shame that the country of one 
billion does not have standards for many 
products, even more shameful is that the 
country survives with contaminated wa¬ 
ter, food and air 

A close look at agriculture produce 
would reveal that most vegetables, fruits, 
meat, milk, cereals and grains are con¬ 
taminated with pesticides A seven-year 
study by the Indian Council of Medical 
Research (ICMR) covering seven States, 
carried out at six prestigious government 
food-testing labs, has shown above-toler¬ 
able levels of pesticides m milk and milk 
foods According to The Energy and Re¬ 
sources Institute (TERI), about 20 per 
cent of Indian food products contain pes¬ 
ticide residues above the tolerance level 
of 2 per cent And only 49 per cent of 
Indian food products are residue-free 
compared to 80 per cent globally 

Here again, the poisoning comes from 
the indiscriminate use of pesticides and, 
therefore, the real culprit must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the accidental offender 
The fact of the matter is our right to clean 
food and water has been violated by Indi¬ 
an and foreign pesticide manufacturers 
in their pursuit for ever more profits 

This corporate crime is more serious 
than originally projected. According to 
an FAO and a WHO report, about 30 per 
cent of the pesticides marketed in the de¬ 
veloping countries with an estimated 
market value of $900 million do not meet 


internationally-accepted quality stan¬ 
dards and pose a serious threat to human 
health and environment The notorious 
‘dirty dozen’ of pesticides —Aldicarb (Te- 
mik), Camphechlor '(Toxaphene), Chlor- 
dane, Heptachlor, Chlordimeform, 
DBCP, DDT, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Endrin, 
EDB, HCH/BHC, Lindane, Paraquat, 
Parathion, Methyl Parathion and Penta- 
chlorophenol — has been widely in use in 
India, despite calls by environmental and 
health groups 

Pesticides are among the most danger¬ 
ous health hazards and are known to have 
caused birth defects, nerve damage, can¬ 
cer and other ailments The WHO esti¬ 
mates that one million pesticide 
poisoning cases and 20,000 deaths occur 
due to pesticide poisoning every year 
globally Says Dr A T Dudani in his book 
Alternatives to Pesticides in Tropical Coun¬ 
tries “(Pesticides) are general poisons and 
not selective m action for insects as well as 
for humans or animals, in fact, for all life 
They have the power to kill, deform, muta¬ 
te, and induct sterility or cancer For in¬ 
stance, less than one out of a 1,000 kinds of 
insects are pests but pesticides kill indis¬ 
criminately, including beneficial soil orga¬ 
nisms Pesticides have also been Imked 
with interference in the pollination process 
— through extermination of honey bees, 
butterflies, insects, sparrows, and other 
birds” 

Despite these hard facts, for gluttonous 
multinational pesticide companies, each 
State is a pesticide market of the size of a 
country elsewhere. The size of the Indian 


pesticide market is about Rs 4,000 crore per 
year and no player would ever risk forgoing 
this hugely attractive market 

However, the pesticides companies the 
world over have been realising, of late, that 
it is a matter of time before they are shown 
the door in many parts of the world, just 
because of the death and destruction they 
sow through the fields and, hence, were 
wise enough to metamorphose mto agricul¬ 
ture biotechnology companies Almost all 
the global players, including Bayer, Mon¬ 
santo, Syngenta, have been changing their 
identity from pesticide manufacturers to 
life-sciences companies and, in the process, 
creating packaged seed-gene and seed- 
gene-chemical combinations in a new gen¬ 
eration of crop protection products But 
when they are hit below the belt, they can¬ 
not stop resisting! 


The recent public interest litigation by 
the Delhi-based non-profit organisation 
Srishti, seeking ban of pesticides already 
banned in other countries, has provoked the 
pesticides companies operating m India to 
intervene in the form of a cartel, CropLife 

This move has clearly exposed the true 
colours of these companies and their inten¬ 
tions beyond doubt and would certainly 
alienate them from the public at large In¬ 
stead of opposing the citizens’ right to have 
clean food and water, these companies 
should proactively decide phasing out of 
the highly toxic Class I pesticides in India, 
thereby applying the same rule they have 
applied in their home countries. This will 
certainly elevate the status of these compa¬ 
nies in the minds of one billion Indians, Af¬ 
ter all, it is their fundamental right to have 
uncontarainated water and food' 
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Kanpur gets bio-engineering's mega lab in a ‘green’ house 


Disinvestment^nister Arun SEourie’s MPLADS fund creates a cutting-edge research centre at IIT Kanpur 

BySonuJain himself, tljie two aspiring but never had the funds When temperatures touch a up and running - “We wanted be cured by replacmg a parti(^ 

' House committees an^ the for - the fusion of biology with scorchmg 50 degrees centigrade, that the programme should go lar gene or is there a cure for em 

Kanpur, Sept 30: This may not Speaker of the Rajya Sab^a engmeermg this is how the msides would on before the buildmg came up cephalitis special to India 

be the first time the Prune Mmis- FmaUy the need for “normal And just a little over one year still be cool The entue buildmg So the five-member faculty was To understand genome seque-* 

ter is maugurating a buildmg PWD norms” was wajved “Ilaid later, a building with the 16 rese- has cavity walls that insulate it hired, some of whom are the nee better, they are studying 

constructed with MPLADS down three conditions - one, the arch labs, two teachmg labs, sem- From the roof, the mtake of heat best in their fields and equipm- tmy worms called C-Elegance 

(Member of Parliament Local entue money should go to one mar hall, three service areas, has fust been reduced by using ent purchased,” said SanjayDha- and fruitfly. “There is work go- i 


Area Development Scheme) project, should go to an mstitute 
funds But on Wednesday at IIT of excellence m UP and thud, I 
Kanpur, there will be two surpr- should not have anything to do 
ises - the entue sum has been with the actual construction,” 
used for setting up a centre for said Shourie, mspectmg the bui- 
cutting-edge research in bio-eng- Idmg the evening before the 
ineering and the buddmg itself PM’s arrival 
is “green,” usmg minimum ene- He also wanted that the build- 
rgy in its day-to-day running mg itself become a model rather 
Rs 11 9 crore for the eco-frien- than just a bricks-and-mortar str- 
dly buildmg and the state-of-the- ucture The entue exercise sta- 
art equipment has come from rted in April 2002 and 64,000 
Rajya Sabha MP and Dismvestm- squai’e feet land was identified 
ent Mmister Arun Shourie’s The National Advisory Commit- 
fund Predictably, to go beyond tee for IIT narrowed down the 
handpumps-road routine, it took area of research to focus on - 
him 4-5 months to get clearance somethmg that the IIT had been 


autoclave, oven, basem- chma mosaic that 

ent and a cafeteria is reflects back 80 percent 

ready For “similar des- of the heat The rest is 

ign vocabulary,” the m taken care of by a layer 

same architect fum that |' ,¥ of thermocol and water- 

had designed the cam- ^ proofing 

pus m the ’60s was ass- ^ ^ institu- 

igned the job ^.tion, they have an earth- 

The contractor was J au tunnel system which 

Omaxe, veterans m mstitutional is an outlet that sucks in the atm- 
design but new to the eco-frien- ospheric au, transports it to a 
dly concept With TERI as one of tunnel four metres below the 
the consultants, the building has earth’s surface for a specified 
been able to bring down its ene- tune to cool it to 28 degrees and 
rgy use by 40 percent and nearly then pump it back 
half the au-conditionmg tonn- For a change, the PM will be 
age required inauguratmg somethmg that is 


nde. Director, IIT mg on in India, but we, with our 

Till Wednesday it is housed m background m engineering and 
another building So once you en- info technology, want to leapfrog 
ter the three-storyed centre, you m five years and go-ahead of 
win fmd researchers and stude- what has been done m the last 20 
nts on the glazed tile seats But if years,” said Smha 
you peek into any one of the So where does MPLADS come , 
labs, you will see cuttmg-edge re- m here*? All the researchers 
search m post-genome science have got top international j^a- 
For the last one year, these sci- nts like the Wellcome granifW* 
entists - who were earlier work- nks to the infrastructure proVl- 
mg m the best of labs around the ded by the MPLADS When work- 
world - have begun studying org- mg on their laser-powered conf- 
anisms similar to humans to ocal microscope, they do hot for- 
fmd some answers to pressmg get to add that pi each of 
questions like which gene is res- area of work, there was a Nobek 
ponsible for epilepsy, can cancer prize last year 



Woricii warming no 

to climate change 


ByChandrika Mago 
Times News Network 

New Delhi: Could that musty smell in 
your closet be the smell of climate 
change*? Is that mildew on your shoes 
and clothes a sign of global warming*? 

Meteorologists may reel off data to 
prove this year’s monsoon wasn’t 
longer and wetter than normal, but 
people are convinced that weather 
patterns are changmg Summers are 
hotter and winters shorter And this 
year, the prolonged high humidity led 
to the invasion of mildew into homes 
in the Capital City dry-cleaners are 
reporting heavy traffic, with resi¬ 
dents carrying in damp clothes, full 
of mildew 

R K Pachauri, chairman of the In¬ 
ter-governmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC), accepts that there is a 
whole range of anecdotal evidence, 
indicating change. But whether it is a 
natural climatic variation, regional 
change, or global warming fuelled by 
gases from power generation, indus¬ 
tries and transport, is yet to be con¬ 
clusively determined 
IPCC, a scientific body whose re¬ 
ports form the basis of the official 
view on climate change, predicts glob¬ 
al warming will wrap most of South 
Asia in a cycle of floods and drought 
Pachauri believes there is an in¬ 
crease m the frequency of extreme 
weather events Delhi’s summers are 
hotter, its winters shorter The Hi¬ 
malayas are much warmer Shimla, 
which used to get snow every Christ¬ 
mas, no longer does. Andhra Pradesh 
this year suffered a 27-day heat wave 
Searing heat sapped Europe this 


, Vi ill;, ''.I'j*'vil,' ' I 

A, ^ Ml Evsrast: Khumbu 
Giacier retreated over 5 km 
*’ Since 1953 

Chna Glacial ice reduced by 
% 4- ^ one quarter in 40 years 

Fiji: Average shoreline 
receding half a foot per year 

..V V 370,000 

WW seres forest land burned in 
both Greece and Italy in 1998 

Adelie Penguin population 
CtO) Asjtaslisa 

20 species of frogs and toads 
disappear frorn the forests of 
Costa Rica. South America 

summer, with temperatures m 
Britain touching 37 9 degrees Celsius 
and near the Rhine, 40 degrees Aus¬ 
tralia suffered its worst drought in a 
100 years So, is all this just a natural 
variation in weather, a regional 
change or a sign of global change*? 
The India Meteorological Department 
IS not willing to commit itself to cli¬ 
mate change Unless all the parame¬ 
ters are examined, it is difficult to 
draw drastic conclusions 
Studies inspire limited confidence, 
but Pachauri is now hoping to 
steer IPCC into getting a fix on 
extreme weather events and 
localised effects Till then, who 
knows the mildew in your cupboard 
may be sounding the warning note on 
a changing climate 




Shourie funds biotech 
centre at IIT Kanpur 


Our Delhi Bureau 

T his is one transgression of 
rule that Prime Minister A B 
Vajpayee is unlikely to re¬ 
gret Yesterday he inaugurated a 
spanking new biotech centre at HT 
Kanpur Nothing strange about 
that The 'irregularity' is that the 
entire centre has been financed by 
telecom and disinvestment minis¬ 
ter Aiun Shourie's MPLADS 
(member of Parliament local area 
development scheme) which nor¬ 
mally goes through PWD norms 
and IS usually used tor setting up 
hand pumps and village roads 
Mr Shourie wanted none of 
this Especiallybecause in the Hin¬ 
di heartland of UP and Bihar 
.MPLADS funds are usually given 
to favoured conn actors The min- 
istennstead wanted a biotech cen¬ 
tre with siatc-of-the-ait equip¬ 
ment and an eco-fnendly build¬ 
ing Predictably, his proposal ran 
into red tape—there were sevei - 



Shourie Going Green 


al objections But his characteristic 
tenaaty and persuasiveness even¬ 
tually prevailed What's more, the 
PM found It a fit project to inaugu¬ 
rate 

But this wasn't the only differ¬ 
ence the research centre is al- 
leady active Mr Shourie wanted 
to have no lole in the actual con¬ 
struction That was left to Omaxe 
with TERI as a consultant Once 
this was worked out. Mi Shourie 
released Rs 119 cioie — the 
amount he had accumulated for 
his six-year tenure in Rajya Sabha 


(Rs 2 crore is given lu an MP jtei 
year) —towards the project 
The choice of the field of re¬ 
search was deaded upon by the 
National Advisory Committee for 
ITT. They opted to go for an area m 
which they had long wanted to 
venture but hadn't for the lack of 
funds The IIT had so offered M- 
Tech and PhD in biotech, now it'll 
offer B-Tecli courses, thus spread¬ 
ing the study in this sunrise field 
At present, it is equipped with 
16 research labs, two teaching 
labs, seminar hall, three sei'vice ar¬ 
eas, autoclave, oven, basement 
and a cafetena The building is 
"green" as it uses minimum ener¬ 
gy in Its day-to-day running En¬ 
ergy use 111 the building is down by 
40% and nearly half the air-condi- 
tiomng tonnage required 
A five-membei faculty is al¬ 
ready in place at the centre The 
equipment and inliastiucturc is 
already in place This has made it 
possible to attraa the top re¬ 
searchers in the field 


By A Staff Reporter pursued. ' ' 

GUWAHATI, Oct 7 The TERI expert said that if' 

ata Energy Research Institute gas from Thpura can meet mar- 


TERI) has prescnbed opening 
p of new markets to develop 
ydro-power and hydro-carbon 
ectors in the North Eastern re¬ 
ion so that potential investors 
re attracted to invest in the 
ower sector in the region. 

According to the Director 
General of the TERI, R K Pach- 
un, aeation of markets was es- 
ential to ensure rapid develop- 
lent of the hydro-pbwer and 
ydrot-carbon sectors, which he 
eferred as relatively unexplored 
omparedto the national scenar- 
jTiiir the region. 

In & 1 S regard he pointed out 
hatthe^gas resources of the land- 
xked Ihpura could be utilised 
conomically in other parts of the 
ountry; provided transit facilities 
re established through the 


ket demands m other parts of the 
country through such a transit 
arrangement- via Bangladesh, it 
may tagger further investment 
in exploration and development 
in the hydro-carbon sector in 
Tnpura and other areas m the 
North East., 

Similarly, in regards to enor¬ 
mous hydro-power potential in 


the rcjpon, he commented that 
the ‘econofiiics of high voltage 
transmission technology makes 
it feasible to supply power from 
the North-East to o^er parts of 
the country. However, such eco¬ 
nomic opportilnities will be en¬ 
hanced only through major re¬ 
forms in the power sector as en- 
visagedm the newElectriaty Act 
The distabution companies and 
organisations will have to be¬ 
come viable for investments in 


power generation capacity to ma¬ 
terialise upstream. 

He underlined the need for cre-^ 
ation of suitable infrastructure ip ’ 
the north-eastern region to en¬ 
sure efficient use. of energy. He 
suggested modernisation of rail¬ 
ways and development of inland 
water transport system in thd re¬ 
gion to facilitate energy efficiency,. 
besides opening up the region 
with reduced time for movement 
of goods and passengers. 


leighhounng Bangladesh. , 
He urged the Ministry of Ex- 
emal Affairs to pursue the op- 
lon Rigorously with Bangladesh 
lovemment, even as the possi- 
ihty of supplying Ban^desh gas 
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I ou are being warned Natu- 

re’s resources are being 

■ mindlessly misused, pollu¬ 
tion IS on the rampage and the flo¬ 
ra and fauna which inhabit Earth 
are struggling for survival And th¬ 
ere is a price to pay for this neglect 
— a price which this planet in per¬ 
il could pay by suffering an acute 
depletion in oil and gas reserves 
after 2010 According to a recent st¬ 
udy conducted by geologists at the 
University of Uppsala m Sweden, 
the world’s oil and gas reserves wi¬ 
ll end far sooner than the expiry 
date of 2050 which had been predi¬ 
cted till now 

“The world’s oil reserves are up- 
to 80 per cent less than predicted,” 
mamtains KjeU Alekett, a profess¬ 
or who IS part of the research gro¬ 
up, ‘Our team has examined data 
on oil and gas reserves from across 
the world and the findings show 
that we face a very critical situati¬ 
on globally” Overriding earlier st¬ 
udies which predict that Earth’s 
oil supplies won’t start dipping till 
2050, this research warns that pro¬ 
duction levels of oil will hit a peak 
by 2010 , with gas following suit so¬ 
on after — from |hereon, it wiU be 
a downward slope j 

But there Sre tEose who do not 
agree with the Uppsala team, whi¬ 
ch says that the total volume of oil 
and gas left in the world is the equ¬ 
ivalent of around 3,500 biUion bar¬ 
rels of oil, as against the Inter-Go¬ 
vernmental Panel on Climate Con¬ 
trol figure of between 5,000 and 
18,000 billion barrels “Oil and gas 
resources in India wiU definitely 
last beyond the year 2010 ,” assures 
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A recent study warns that the world’s oil & gas reserves 
will start dipping from 2010 onwards, thereby becoming 
extinct far sooner than the predicted expiry date of 2050 

BEiALiTY BYTES 

GLOBAL VOLUME OF OIL Af^D GAS LEFT 

m Uppsala study: m Inter-Governmental Panel: 

3,500 billion barrels of oil 5,000 to 18,000 billion barreis 

RESERVES TO PRODUCTION RATIO 

m US: 6:8 n UK. 6:8 m India; 20:25 « Middle-East 90:100 


ONGC spokespe¬ 
rson Sudhir Va- 

sudev, “While the situation is crit¬ 
ical in the US and UK because the¬ 
se countries have a reserves to pro¬ 
duction ratio of 6 . 8 , the correspon¬ 
ding ratio m India is 20 25 and that 
in the Middle-East, 90100.” 

Alekett, on his part, claims, “Ap¬ 
art from there being inflated esti¬ 
mates on oil and gas reserves, cert¬ 
ain countries m the Middle-East 


reserves they have 
■ '\ What we are surpri¬ 

sed about IS that people m general 
are not aware of the decline in sup¬ 
plies and the extent to which this 
will affect production The declme 
m oil and gas wiU affect the world’s 
population more than climatic ch¬ 
anges.” Simultaneously, while Vas- 
udev predicts that “rechargeable 
resources such as hydrates and so¬ 
lar cells should be ready to replace 


have exaggerated the amount of fossil fuels by 2010,” VmeetBhard- 


waj, a senior officer with the Gas 
Authority of India, informs that 
“work is currently underway to 
develop technology involving the 
use of hydrocarbons and other re¬ 
chargeable resources, which cons¬ 
titute the future of mankind ” 

The only good news —■ if it can 
be so called —in the Uppsala study, 
is that the danger of ice caps melti¬ 
ng and the Earth being submerged 
under water might never arise be¬ 
cause there aren’t enough fossil fu¬ 
els to produce the amount of carb¬ 
on dioxide required to trigger off 
this catastrophe. “However, if the 
world decides to burn coal as a su¬ 
bstitute for oil and gas, the already 
serious situation could deteriorate 
further,” pomts out Alekett. 
mccordmgtoRKPachouri, dure- /1 
cror of the Tata Energy Research f 3 
Institute, “A doomsday-like situa-: ’ 
tion might not have arrived, but / 
the prices of oil and gas are bound / 
to go up drastically, leaving devel¬ 
oping countries such as India to be 
hurt the most. The only solution li¬ 
es in using existing resources sen¬ 
sibly Transport is the biggest con¬ 
sumer of oil in India and it is stra¬ 
nge that, in our country, the share 
of public transport such as railwa¬ 
ys IS going down while the share of 
private vehicles is going up. If this 
trend contmues, nobody will be ab¬ 
le to afford any kind of transport 
within a few years because of the 
prohibitive costs of oil and gas^ 
Quite clearly, time is of essence 
Better late than never, it might we¬ 
ll be, but it is time for the world at 
large to wake up to reality today 
For, failure to so only means that 
oil and gas wiU become just a me¬ 
mory when tomorrow comes. > 

sharma jyoWIndlatlmes 


Oil & gas; Tlie beginning of the end 


JYOTI SHARMA 

Times News Network 

Y ou are being warned Natu¬ 
re’s resources are being 
mindlessly misused, pollu¬ 
tion is on the rampage and the flo¬ 
ra and fauna which inhabit Earth 
are strugglmg for survival And th¬ 
ere IS a price to pay for this neglect 
—- a price which this planet m per¬ 
il could pay by suffering an acute 
depletion m oil and gas reserves 
alter 2010 According to a recent st¬ 
udy conducted by geologists at the 
University of Uppsala m Sweden, 
the world’s oil and gas reserves wi¬ 
ll end far sooner than the expiry 
date of 2050 which had been predi¬ 
cted tih now 

“The world’s oil reserves are up- 
to 80 per cent less than predicted,’’ 
mamtains KjeU Alekett, a profess¬ 
or who is part of the research gro 
up, ‘Our team has examined data 
on oil and gas reserves from across 
the world and the findings show 
that we face a veiy critical situati¬ 
on globally” Overriding earlier st¬ 
udies which predict that Earth’s 
oil supplies won’t start dipping till 
2050, this research warns that pro¬ 
duction levels of oil will hit a peak 
by 2010, with gas following suit so¬ 
on after — from thereon, it will be 
a downward slope 
But there are those who do not 
agree with the Uppsala team, whi¬ 
ch says that the total volume of od 
and gas left m the world is the equ¬ 
ivalent of around 3,500 bdlion bar¬ 
rels of oil, as agamst the Inter-Go¬ 
vernmental Panel on Climate Con¬ 
trol figure of between 5,000 and 
18,000 billion barrels "Oil and gas 
resources in India wdl definitely 
last beyond the year 2010,” assures 



A recent study warns that the world’s oil & gas reserves 
will start dipping from 2010 onwards, thereby becoming 
extinct far sooner than the predicted expiry date of 2050 
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ONGCspokespe- reserves they have 

rson Sudhir Va- What we are surpri 

sudev, “While the situation is crit sed about is that people m general 
ical in the US and UK because the- are not aware of the decline in sup- 
se countries have a reserves to pro plies and the extent to which this 
duction ratio of 6 8, the correspon will affect production The decline 
dmg ratio m India is 20 25 and that m oil and gas will affect the world’s 
m the Middle-East, 90 100 ” population more than climatic ch- 

Alekett, on his part, claims, “Ap anges ” Simultaneously, while Vas- 
art from there being inflated esti- udev predicts that “rechargeable 
mates on oil and gas reserves, cert- resources such as hydrates and so- 
ain countries in the Middle-East lar cells should be ready to replace 
have exaggerated the amount of fossd fuels by 2010,” VineetBhard- 


waj, a senior officer with the Gas 
Authority of India, informs that 
“work is currently undeiway to 
develop technology mvolving the 
use of hydrocarbons and other le 
chargeable resources, which cons¬ 
titute the future of manltmd ” 

The only good news — if it can 
be so called —m the Uppsala study, 
IS that the danger of ice caps melti 
ng and the Earth bemg submerged 
under water might never arise be¬ 
cause there aren’t enough lossil fu 
els to produce the amount of cai b 
on dioxide required to trigger off 
this catastrophe “However, if the 
world decides to burn coal as a su 
bstitute for oil and gas, the already 
serious situation could deteriorate 
further,” pomts out Alekett 
According to RK Pachouri, dire¬ 
ctor of the Tata Energy Research 
Institute, “A doomsday like situa 
tion might not have arrived but 
the prices of oil and gas are bound 
to go up drastically, leaving devel 
oping countries such as India to be 
hurt the most The only solution li 
es in using existmg resources sen 
sibly Transport is the biggest con 
sumer of oil m India and it is sti a 
nge that, in our country, the shaic 
of public transport such as railwa 
ys is going down while the share of 
private vehicles is going up If this 
trend contmues, nobody wiU be ab 
le to afford any kmd of transport 
withm a few years because of the 
prohibitive costs of od and gas 
Quite clearly, time is of essence 
Better late than never, it might we¬ 
ll be, but it is time for the world at 
large to wake up to reality todav 
For, fadure to so only means that 
od and gas will become just a me 
mory when tomorrow comes 

sharm iyoti@indiatimes comi 



;w plan to curb pollution 


Times News Network 

New Delhi: The govern¬ 
ment has launched a 12- 
month national strategy 
I study on implementing 
the clean development 
I mechanism in India 
',CDM aims at checking 
jclimate change by giving 
developed country pol¬ 
luters the option to win 
credits for reducing pol¬ 
lution by funding clean 
projects in developing 
(Countries 

Multilaterally, this 
mechanism can only 
take off if an interna¬ 
tionally-negotiated pro¬ 


tocol for checking cli¬ 
mate change comes into 
operation This does not 
seem likely in the near _ 
future 

But on Tuesday, envi-. 
jronment minister Baalu' 
launched the study, to be 
I conducted by The Ener- 
I gy and Resources Insti¬ 
tute (TERI) with Swiss 
consultant INFRAS AG 
It aims at assessing 
the opportunities pre¬ 
sented by potential inter¬ 
national markets and 
evaluating processes and 
methodologies 
Expecting this to facil- 
tate the operationalisa¬ 


tion of CDM in India, 
Baalu said India’s water 
resources, ecosystems, 
agriculture and coasts 
are vulnerable to climate 
change and work is now 
on to prepare a detailed 
inventory of greenhouse 
gases and identify vul¬ 
nerability and adapta¬ 
tion concerns. 

India’s contribution to 
the polluting greenhouse 
gas concentrations in 
, the atmosphere is low 
yet, said Baalu 
^ It has undertaken re- 
i forms which contribute 
to international efforts 
’ at protection 
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New plan to curb pollution 


Times News Network 

New Delhi The govern¬ 
ment has launched a 12- 
month national strategy 
study on implementing 
the clean development 
mechanism in India 
CDM aims at checking 
climate change by givmg 
developed country pol¬ 
luters the option to wm 
credits for reducmg pol¬ 
lution by funding clean 
projects in developing 
countries 

Multilaterally, * this 
mechanism can only 
take off if an mterna- 
tionally-negotiated pro¬ 


tocol for checkmg cli¬ 
mate change comes into 
operation This does not 
seem likely in the near 
future 

But on Tuesday, envi¬ 
ronment minister Baalu 
launched the study, to be 
conducted by The Ener¬ 
gy and Resources Insti¬ 
tute (TERI) with Swiss 
consultant INFRAS AG 

It aims at assessmg 
the opportunities pre¬ 
sented by potential mter- 
national markets and 
evaluating processes and 
methodologies. 

Expectmg this to facil¬ 
itate the operationalisa¬ 


tion of CDM m India, 
Baalu said India’s water 
resources, ecosystems, 
agriculture and coasts 
are vulnerable to climate 
change and work is now 
on to prepare a detailed 
inventory of greenhouse 
gases and identify vul¬ 
nerability and adapta¬ 
tion concerns 

India’s contribution to 
the poUutmg greenhouse 
gas concentrations in 
the atmosphere is low 
yet, said Baalu. 

It has undertaken re¬ 
forms which contribute 
to international efforts 
at protection 
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Ten Begins Study On CDM 

OUR ECONOMIC BUREAU 
New Delhi, Oct 21 ^ 

utilising CDM as defined 
The Energy and Research under the Kyoto Protocol^ 
Institute (Teri) has launched Disclosing this at a work- 
a‘national strategy study for shop on national strategy 
clean development mecha- study for CDM implementa- 
nism (CDM) implementation tion here on Tliesday; Ten 
to help the developing world director-general RKPachauri 
address sustainable develop- said, “India is going to be ap 
ment priorities. The project, important arena for CDM 
to be carried out by Ten with projects and should establish 
inputs from Swiss consul- a strategy to implement it 
tants Infras AG, will get the which would ultimately ben- 
major part of funding from efit the developing coun- 
the state secretariat for eco- tries.” 
nomic affair of Switzerland Earlier, inaugurating the 
The purpose of the pro- workshop, environment and 
gramme is to assess the forests minister TR Baalu 
issues and opportunities pre- s aid the climate change was a 
sented by potential interna- matte of great concern for 
tional markets for reducing the developing countries 
greenhouse gas emissions such as India which are 
through CDM and to facili- highly vulnerable to its 
tate CDM implementation in potential impacts on water 
the country The outcome of resources, natural ecosys- 
the year-long study will be a terns, agriculture and coastal 
national strategy to partici- areas ❖ 


V^ate in the global efforts to, 
reduce GHG emissions by* 




TERI Begins Study On CDM 

OUR ECONOMIC BUREAU 

New Delhi, Oct 22 


The Energy and Research Institute (TERI) on 
Hiesday launched the National Strategy Study for 
Clean Development Mechanism (CDM) imple¬ 
mentation to help developing world address their 
sustainable development pnorities. 

The project to be carried out by TERI with 
inputs from Swiss consultants INFRAS AG and 
major part of funding would come from State 
Secretariat for Economic Affair (SECO), 
Switzerland. 

The purpose of the programme is to assess the 
issues and opportunities presented by potential 
international markets for greenhouse gases 
(GHG) offset through CDM and to evaluate 
processes to facilitate implementation of mecha¬ 
nism in the country. The output of the 12-month ' 
long study will be the development of a national 
strategy for the country to participate m the 
global efforts to reduce GHG emissions utilising 
this market mechanism as defined in under the 
Kyoto Protocol. 

Disclosing this at a workshop on National 
Strategy Study for CDM Implementation in India 
here, the director general, TERI, Dr R K Pachaui i 
said, “India is going to be an important arena foi 
CDM projects and should establish a strategy to 
implement it which would ultimately benefit the 
developing countries”. 

Earlier, Inaugurating the woikshop, the 
Union minister for environment and forests, T R 
Baalu said the climate change is a matter of great 
concern for developing countries such as India 
which are highly vulnerable to its potential 
impacts on water resources, natural ecosystems, 
agriculture and coastal areas 

“Despite our low share in atmospheric green- 
* house gas concentrations and its overriding 
' development pnorities, the country is undertak¬ 
ing numerous initiatives that contribute signifi¬ 
cantly to global efforts for atomospheric 
protection adopting a path of climate-fnendly 
development”, he said. 

Dr Baalu also said India’s development plans 
balanced economic growth and environmental 
concern as it was guided by sustamable develop¬ 
ment principles. Delivering the keynote address, 
the ambassador of Switzerland, Wdter Gyger said 
that with . .ilcr-ctht.it.r 

house gas, i >>• .. >.o'. s^mfic.. 
influence ’’i ^ 
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Euro-lil laws: Can we breathe 

easy?»c!iD 


RSS take s a dig aj 
M other's 
beatifi cation 

NEW DELHI Residents in the national Capital and 10 other cities may jonadia back at 
breathe slightly cleaner air two years from now On Monday, the elPVdooTs^tep 
government announced that new vehicles in 11 cities will have to 

conform to Euro-Ill emission norms from April 1,2005 WhodoLwhatoulof 

Ayodh va this tim e'^ 

The 10 other cities are Mumbai, Kolkata, Chennai, Bangalore, ncp to fig ht C ong m 
Hyderabad, Ahmedabad, Pune, Surat, Kanpur and Agra. Vehicles Chhattisgarh 
here, at present, conform to Euro-ll norms They will graduate to Euro- , 

IV norms from April 1, 2010 The rest of the country will have Euro-111 
norms by 2010 

Laloq^turns_Rjp 

This will help, say experts, but it will just not be enough For one, the tor fund: 

government is silent on its policy towards grossly polluting vehicles ^^ 
already on the road Unless these are tackled or phased out and “ 
unless the roads match the norms, emission norms alone will not filter ■■ 

ail- P aler still 

und erground. 

In Delhi’s case, polluting trucks and inter-state buses get four years brok er m lat l 
more to meet even the basic Euro-I standard The situation in smaller 
cities, say experts, is s_o bad that more drastic measures are called for on^kiSiitem^ 
In fact, energy expert R K Pachauri said it would have made economic ’ 

and environmental sense to jump straight from Euro-11 to Euro-lV Softwarejpjtrack 
norms, enforcing these for the 11 cities by 2007 and for all cities by AP^govt 

Grandiose package 
for Hampi Utsav 

“It Will also be a question of enforcement,” he said Meanwhile, the 
Centre for Science and Environment has termed the policy as an |sro has big plans 
eyewash, saying it will only play into the hands of polluters The ^ 
government said for two and three-wheelers, Euro-ll norms will be No schools for 1 5 
applicable from April 1,2005 cr ClassJX students 

Euro-111 norms would come into force preferably by April 1, 2008, but ju^c?^!feb“'^ 

not later than April 1, 2010, oil minister Ram Naik said, while 

announcing the policy After April 1, 2007, inter-state buses/trucks 

would not be allowed to originate/terminate in Delhi unless they meet ^Jbeiliokayed 

minimum of Euro-I emission norms The cut-off point for meeting Euro- For Kolkata. it was. 

II norms will be ApriM , 2011 day oTthanksgiving 

Saving Ram the 

I- — --— — -, di gital wav 
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The third Conference of Parties to the United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC) was held at Kyoto, Japan, m 
1997 The conference laid down three flexilDle mechanisms—Joint 
Implementation, Emission Trading and Clean Development Mechanism 
(CDM)—to help developed countries and economies in transition to 
fulfill their emission reduction commitments. Under the Kyoto Protocol, 
the developed countries and economies m transition are committed to 
reducing their greenhouse gas (GHG) emissions by 5.2 per cent 

CDM m particular is expected to contribute to sustainable development, 
absolutely mitigate climate change and assist m compliance with 
emission reduction commitments These goals are sought to be achieved 
by helping concerned countries cut the cost of meeting their emission 
targets by reducing emissions or increasing GHG removals that cost less 
m other countries than at home In the process it promises developing 
countries an opportunity to get clean technology and finances from the 
developed world and multilateral institutions 
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In practice the situation is different, though. According to Preety 
Bhandari, director, TERJ (The Energy and Resources Institute), CDM 
today IS limited due to the presence of a few buyers (mostly government 
and multilateral buyers), low carbon prices and yet-to-be finalised 
modalities and procedures. 


India’s role would depend upon the potential of the GHG emission 
reduction and the costs at the project, sectoral and national level as also 
the international market. TERI estimates that if India can capture 10 per 
cent of the global CDM market, annual revenue flows to the country 
could range from $24 million to $330 million 




Of course, a clearer picture would emerge only when the National 
Strategy Study (NSS) on CDM, which was launched last week, will 
complete the evaluation of the processes and methodologies and 
assessment of the opportunities m the international market. 


While launching the study, T R Baalu, Union minister for environment 
and forests, said: “Though the Kyoto Protocol has not come into force, 
CDM activities around the world are moving from policy to 
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implementation In this context the NSS is relevant and useful.” 

The study will be conducted by TERJ with help from Swiss consultant 
INFRAS AG. It IS being funded by the Swiss government. The World 
Banlc and the ministry of environment and forests, Government of India, 
are also supporting the study 

The study will not only identify key institutional, legal, financial and 
regulatory prerequisites needed to facilitate the execution of CDM 
projects, but also help build human and institutional capacity to identify, 
develop, implement and process CDM projects. It will also develop the 
blueprint for national strategy for reducing GHG emissions and 
negotiating at the international level. The study should serve as a role 
model for others also Said Dr R K Pachaun, director-general, TERI, “If 
India establishes a strategy to implement Clean Development 
Mechanism, other developing countries too stand to benefit from it.” 

-RT 
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Science & Technology 
On Popularity Track 


BVMAHALAKSHMI 

Hyderabad 


The double helix DNA 
structure will soon be travel¬ 
ling across the country, cour¬ 
tesy the department of science 
and technology (DST) and 
Indian Railways. DST, via 
VigyanPrasar, an autonomous 
organisation under it, is plan¬ 
ning a scientific awareness 
campaign comcidmg with the 
biith anniversary of noted sci¬ 
entist Sir CV Raman, DST has 
proposed to commission a 
train, called ‘Vigyan Rail’, to 
take the ’Science and 
Technology on Wheels’ exhibi¬ 
tion across the country. 

The train would display 
exhibits and activities depict¬ 
ing scientific achievements 
From the life-cycle of butter¬ 
flies to cancer to supercomput¬ 
ers, besides the DNA model, all 
of diese have booked seats on 
the proposed Vigyan Rail. 

Vigyan Rail is expected to 
showcase developments in 
various fields hke environ¬ 
ment, space, agriculture, med¬ 


icine, etc The tram will have 
12 exhibition coaches and will 
travel throughout the length 
and breadth of the country for 
about eight months. 

The department of biotech¬ 
nology (DBT) has decided to 
reserve several of the coaches 
for exhibits related to biotech¬ 
nology The department is in 
talks with mne DBT-funded 
institutions and autonomous | 
research bodies for prepanng 
various models, posters and 
pictures. The organisations 
involved include Centre for 
DNA Fmgerpnnting and 
Diagnostics (CDFD), 

Hyderabad for a DNA double 
helix model. National Centre 
for Cell Sciences, Pune for can- ' 
cer and diabetes posters; 
National Brain Research 
Centre, Gurgaon for a model 
on neurons, Zoo Authority of 
Karnataka for the layout of a 
butterfly park; Institute of Life 
Sciences for posters on 
malarip; TERI for tissue cul¬ 
ture pilot plant and a bioreac- j 
tor and IIT-Delhi for^ | 
supercomputer 
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ViSit to rhs Cheshire Home for the disabled in Andheri 
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[F^oice Charles arrives today 


ITomeetKalam 
in Delhi, play 
polo in Jaipur 

EXPRESS NEWS SERVICE 
NEW DELHI, OCTOBER 27 

THE last time he visited 
India, he had Prmcess Diana 
at his side and his itinerary in¬ 
cluded a polo match m Jmpur 
Eleven years later and alone, 
Bntain’s Prmce Charles, arriv¬ 
ing here tomorrow, will con¬ 
centrate on conservation, de¬ 
velopment projects and youth 
entrepreneurship. His nine- 
day top wdl take him to Delhi, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Mumbai. 
The only two government rep¬ 
resentatives he IS ejgiected to 
meet are the President of In¬ 
dia A P J Abdul Kalam and 
Vice Piesident Bhairon Singh 
Sliekhawat The heir to the 
British throne has said it gave 
him “great joy” to be returning 
to this “remarkable” country 
for which he has always had 
“particular affection”. 

His anti-genetically modi¬ 
fied food attitude will lead him 
to visit Vandana Shiva’s Nav- 
danya Organic Food Stall that 
deals solely with orgamc food 
In Delhi, he vrill also visit The 
Energy Resources Institute 
(TERI) Retreat. 

Among the first pro¬ 
grammes to be confirmed 
was his visit to the Bhaonta 
village m Alwar district of 
Rajasthan, where Magsaysay 
award winner Rajendra 
Singh has done seminal work 
in water harvesting. In be¬ 
tween, he will review the 
work of ActionAid India, a 
UK-basedNGO. He will also 
have a dekko at the restored 
Humayun’s Tomb. 


Meanwhile in Mumbai I Aamir, Ash and CST get ready 


EXPRESS NEWS SERVICE 

MUMBAI, OCTOBER 27 
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WE DONT know if Aamir 
Khan and Aishwarya Rai aie 
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leammg to curtsy, but the 
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Prince of Wales v^l soon be 
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watching them shoot. 
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While Pnnee Chailes’ will 
be in Mumbai fiom November 
3 to 5, he has two interesting 
stopovers — a Bollywood set 
and a top to the Chhatrapati 
Shivaji 'ferminus (CST) His 
Royal Highness will meet 
Aamir, Aishwarya and also a 
clutch of Bntish actors and 
techmcians involved m the 
making of The Rising, a film 
based on the 1857mutiny. Eng¬ 
lish actor Tbby Stevens will ato 
be present on the south Mum¬ 
bai sets Stevens is playing a 
Bntish officer in The Rising, 
staning Khan as the legendaiy 
Indian sepoy, Mangal Pandey 
The film is a tale of friend- 
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ship and drama set against the 
backdrop of the first war of In¬ 
dian Independence in 1857 
Needless to say, the film crew ls 
exated about meeting the 
Pnnee of Wales, but have re¬ 
portedly been instructed not to 
talk about it before the event. 

Tlie Central Railway turns 
out to be less stuffy—a senior 
officer informs that the histone 
CST building is being spiuced 
up. Pnnee Charles was keen to 
visit tins grand structure, origi¬ 
nally named after Queen Victo- 
na. “We have been informed 
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tliat Pnnee Qiarlesisveiymter- 
ested m hentage architecture, 
so he’s visiting CST which was 
inauguiated in 1887, when 
Queen Victona governed the 
Bntisli empire,” says the officer 

Also on tlie airds is a visit to 
' Mumbai’s dock area, which 
houses several hentage build¬ 
ings depicting the strong Indo- 
Bntish naval ties of the recent 
past, and to the first-over ovei- 
seas Cheshue Home tor dis¬ 
abled children in Andheri. 

Prmce Charles will fly to 
Muscatfiom Mumbai 




Charles makes time for all 



Prince Charles is all smiles as foshion designer Ritu Beri 
and actor Shahrukh Khan look on during a medicine 
conference in New Delhi on Thursday. 


By Our Staff Reporter 

NEW DELHI, OCT 30. While the vis¬ 
iting Prince of Wales and heir 
apparent to the British throne, 
Prince Charles, continued with 
his scheduled visits to develop¬ 
ment-oriented projects at loca¬ 
tions spread across the Capital 
on Thursday, he also managed 
to take time out from his busy 
schedule to call on the Prime 
Minister, Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 
and the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the Lok Sabha, Soma 
Gandhi 

Prince Charles began his day 
by calling on the Congress (I) 
President, Soma Gandhi at her 
10, Janpath residence and as a 
result, his visit to Anugriha, a 
shelter for homeless women by 
ActionAid India - the first devel¬ 
opment project in his itinerary 
— was a little behind schedule 
Similarly, he called on Mr Vaj¬ 
payee in the afternoon and 
spent 20 minutes with him de¬ 
laying his arrival at the special 
plenary session of the Asian 
Summit on Youth Entrepre¬ 
neurship and Employment or- 
gamsed by the Bharatiya Yuva 
Shakti Trust 

His meeting with the Prime 
Minister was described as 
"friendly” and he reportedly 
briefed him about the various 
social and charitable activities 
that he was supporting across 
the globe. Later in the day, Mr 
Vajpayee specially thanked him 
for using his personal stature to 
promote social causes world¬ 
wide 

Prince Charles was accompa¬ 
nied in all his visits to various 
development project sites in¬ 


cluding the Navdanya organic 
food store by the royal entour¬ 
age including the battery of Brit¬ 
ish media-persons who have 
come ail the way from the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom to cover his visit 
Expectedly, security was tight at 
all the venues and also along the 
route of the royal entourage 
At the complimentary medi¬ 
cine conference which Prince 
Charles attended at the India 
Habitat Centre, he mbbed 
shoulders with the likes of fash¬ 
ion designer Ritu Ben and Bolly¬ 
wood actor. Shall Rukh Khan 
Incidentally, the Prince is 
scheduled to inaugurate the 
muhurth shot of "The Rising”, a 
film which has Aamir Khan and 
Aishwarya Rai in the lead roles, 
on November 4 at an undis¬ 
closed location m Mumbai 


Conservation being a passion 
with the Prince of Wales, he also 
visited the Humayun's Tomb 
which has been restored by the 
Agha Khan Trust for Culture un¬ 
der the aegis of the National 
Culture Fund and in association 
with the Archaeological Survey 
of India(ASI) He also visited a 
photo-exhibition mounted at 
the venue which displayed the 
restored gardens m all its char¬ 
acteristic glory 

On Friday, the Prince of 
Wales IS scheduled to visit an 
environmental retreat of the Xai 
taEnergy^ Research Institute m 
'Glifgaon followed by a visit to 
the Arpana Ashram in Karnal 
Subsequently, he will visit Jai¬ 
pur and also Mumbai where he 
will round off his nine-day vmt 
to India // 
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Feri Sows Mycorrfiiza, Reaps 
'^ew Fungal Biofertiliser 


JDHIRCHOWDHARY 

Delhi 


The world’s first fungal 
ofertiliser developed and 
'oduced in India is now avail- 
)le m the market. The biofer- 
liser produced from the 
lycorrhiza fungi will help 
icrease crop yield and cut 
2 pendence on chemical fer- 
lisers, It has also proved itself 
i reclaiming arable land from 
:ologically damaged sites. 

Developed by The Energy 
esearch Institute (Ten)’s 
entre for Mycorrhizal 
esearch (CMR), the technol- 
gy has been transferred to two 
idian companies, the 
hmedabad-based Cadila 
harmaceuUcals Ltd and KCP 
ugars and Industry, 
fyderabad. The two firms 
ave commenced commercial 
roduction under the brand 
ames “Josh” and “Ecorhiza” 
jspectively 

After field tnak conducted 
ver 8 years across the country, 
en has applied for an Indian 
atent for its mycorrhiza tech- 
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nology. It IS also negotiating 
wi± three mtemational fer- 
ohser firms (Bioraze, France, 
Mycosym Tnton, Switzerland, 
and Premier Technologies, 
Canada), for transfer of tech¬ 
nology knowhow and com¬ 
mercial production. 

According to TERI’s head of 
bioresources and biotechnol¬ 
ogy Dr Alok Adholeya, the 
major bottleneck to putting 
mycorrhiza (myco= fungi, 
rhiza= root) to work m the 
fields was bulk production. 
“Culturing mycorrhiza in labo¬ 
ratory conditions like other 
microbes was not easy due to its 
strict biotrophic (naturally 
occumng) nature of prohfera- 
tion in the presence of suitable 
host plants,” he told eFE 

The TERI technology offers 
mass production of viable, 
healthy, genetically pure and 
high quality fungal propagules 
(tube-like vegetative bodies) 
without any pathogenic 



Alok Adholeya 


contaimnation. It offers biolog¬ 
ical means of assurmg plant 
health m an economicaUy prof¬ 
itable manner 

For instance, growers of 
plant crops like wheat, pulses,.* 
com, soyabean, sunflow,er, 
spices, tea and coffee, and Hor¬ 
ticulture plants, can cut down 
on chemical fertilisers By 25-50 
per cent with a correspondmg 
increase of 5-15 per cent m crop 
yield The total expenditure on 
fertilisers using mycorrhiza is 
estimated to be around 30 per 
cent lower. 

Accordmg to Dr Adholeya, 
the potential of mycorrhiza m 
‘stressed environment’ has 


been extensively tested and 
proved by TERI at vanous sites 
of extremely difficult man¬ 
made problems. These 
included fly-ash dumps at 
Korba, Chattisgarh and 
Badarpur Thermal Power 
Station, Haryana These sites 
suffered from heavy over-bur¬ 
dens of fly-ash discharged from 
thermal power stations and 
subsequent ground water con¬ 
tamination with heavy metals 
and other micro-elements, 
leading to ground water conta¬ 
imnation in addition to air pol¬ 
lution. 

1 The mycorrhiza technology 
was also effective in the recla¬ 
mation of distillery effluent 
loaded site of Associated 
Alcohols & Brewenes Ltd, 
Barwaha, Madhya Pradesh. 
The site suffered from six years 
of continuous loading of dis¬ 
tillery effluent with toxic levels 
of high organic presence and 
high salmity Ten, using 
mycorrhizal technology, 
restored greenery by planting 
bamboo, babool, jackfruit, 
guava, mahaneem, etc # 
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Prince learns 
energy secrets 


I Self-powered 
TERI charms 
royal guest 

EXPRESS MEWS SERVICE 
NEW DELHI, OCTOBER 31 

T he last stopforPnnce 
Qiarles m Delhi was 
an oasis, 35 km from 
tliealy In this 36-hectare cam¬ 
pus, the dream for self-suffi- 
aency in energy had been 
translated into brick and mor¬ 
tar TERI (The Energy Re¬ 
sources lastitutc) Retreat uses 
both traditional and modern 
principles to conscive and gen¬ 
erate energy. Rincc Charles, 
for whom conservation is a 
subject close to his heart, 
looked visibly impressed In 
fact, his entire itinerary, from 
Delhi to Jaipur and Jodhpur, 
reflects hts interest in conserva¬ 
tion and energy issues 

“I have been most encour¬ 
aged by my visit to Retreat, by 
the way m which substantial 
energy savings are delivered 
with no apparent sacrifice of 
living standmds. More impres¬ 
sively, this IS achieved wifoout 
heavy dependence on elabo¬ 
rate and expensive technolo¬ 
gies And the extra outlay of 
the building is recouped m jast 
afewyears,” the Prince said. 

Located m the diy belt of 
Aravalli, the level of self-suffi- 
aency is such that the campus is 
not even connected to the gnd. 
The Prince was taken round 
the campus to diow how this 
was made possible 

He was shown photo¬ 
voltaic panels at the entrance, 
which capture the sun’s energy 
and recliarge its battenes dur¬ 
ing the day to meet the power 
requirements at night. The 


most unique in-house technol¬ 
ogy was tire earth-air tunnels 
These cuculate cool air 
througli the residential block 
and keep temperatures 
around 20 degice centigrade 
m winter and 28 degree centi¬ 
grade in summer. This works 
on file principle that air 4 me¬ 
tre below the earth’s surface is 
cooler or hotter, dependingon 
the seasoa The air is pushed 
mto the buildmg to lower the 
loadonair-conditioning. 

Next, Prmce Charles vis¬ 
ited the gasifier where fire¬ 
wood, leaves and twigs left m 
the field after the crop is har¬ 
vested, IS burnt to aeate en¬ 
ergy to run the generators. 

Also located on the cam¬ 
pus is the recyclingplantwhere 
a bed of ree^ clarifies 5 cubic 


metres of waste water from flic 
toilets and kitchens eveiy day 
for irrigation purposes. 

Tlie Pimee was also told 
about several small measuies 
like planting of the nglit kind 
of trees around the building, 
use of eneigy-efficient light fix¬ 
tures, propel windows and in¬ 
sulation, which cut energy re- 
quirementbynearfySOpc. 

The Rmce who had heard 
of TERI’s workin the UKhad 
expressed his willingness to 
visit the campus He said that 
“energy effiaencymbuildin^ IS 
a prime example of how prob¬ 
lems shared can be problems 
halved”. Before leaving for 
Kamal, he promised that he 
would make use of the exper¬ 
tise developed at TERI m his 
own country. 
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The Energy and Resources Institute School of Advanced Studies (TERl SAS), a 
deemed university imparting quality education, in applied sciences and poli¬ 
cy and planning in the related areas, is soon going to have a new address. 
The new campus will house 11 classrooms, sixjaboratories, computer centre, 
library and residential facilities for almost 60 students. Speaking on the occa¬ 
sion, director general, TERl, R K Pachauri, remarked that the proposed school 
would be an ideal one to showcase energy efficiency and optimisation of 
building materials by resorting to the best techniques available. 



Teri to suggest measures to pare 
power cost of chemical units 


K G Narendranath 
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I N A bid to cut the high energy 
costs that affect the piofitability 
of chemical industry, the gov¬ 
ernment IS taking a slew of meas¬ 
ures soon The department of 
chemicals and petrochemicals has 
asked Tata Energy Research Insti¬ 
tute (Ten) to make recommenda¬ 
tions that would enable the units 
to pare cost of power which is as 
high as 60-70% of the cost of pro¬ 
duction Ten will study the cost 
matrix in relation to vanous prod¬ 
ucts and manufacturing plants of 
various sizes 

According to officials, the gov- 
empient is planning to encourage 
co-generation of power by units in 
chemical industry clusters and in¬ 
centives to units for setting up cap¬ 
tive power plants "The chemical 
industiy is energy-intensive Thei e 


are also questions about the quali¬ 
ty of power We are seeking solu¬ 
tions to these problems from Ten," 
the sources added 

The govcinmeht is also plan¬ 
ning to ensuie that surplus power 
fi om captive powci plants is sold to 
the state electnaty boards (SEBs) 
Currently, it is legally mandated by 
most of the state governments that 
surplus powei out of captive gen¬ 
eration should not be sold to the 
private seaor 

The government's move to pro¬ 
vide support to chemical units to 
i educe then energy costs comes at 
a time when the mega chemical in¬ 
dustrial estate (MCIEs) project has 
been kick-started again The gov¬ 
ernment will soon appoint a con¬ 
sultant to conduct a fresh feasibility 
study for MCIEs The consultant 
will be required to identify the con¬ 
figuration of the estates in terms of 
the products to be manufacluied 


and viability in teims of inputs, 
marketing, global demand poten¬ 
tial etc 

The concept is to establish a 
mother unit with a stiong infia- 
structuic support and link it to -a 
large numbei of auxiliaiy units. 
The infrastructure including efflu¬ 
ent treatment iacilities would be 
common and all units would have 
access to that 

The principal operatoi of the 
MCIE could be a private company 
or a joint venture between the 
state government and the one or 
more coiporate, said officials The 
state governments of West Bengal 
and Gujarat have already shown 
interest m setting up MCIEs 

The concept of port-based 
MCIEs was originally mooted by 
the ministry during the year 2000 
Each MCIE was estimated to cost 
about $2 billion, which was pro¬ 
posed to be laised from multiple 


sources — plan outlay, state gov¬ 
ernment funds and contributions 
from private infrastructure 
providers 

The infrastructure would in¬ 
clude processing facilities, powei, 
roads, piped industrial gases, 
telecommunication, chemical 
storage terminals etc The govern¬ 
ment feels majoi corporates could 
be encouraged to take up the MCIE 
proposal with the proposed addi¬ 
tional incentives on powei The 
MCIE units might also be given 
other incentives like tax mcentives 
and freedom from licensing and 
other regulatory hassles 

MCIEs currently exist in coun¬ 
tries like Singapore (at Jurong), 
west Asia (Jebel All in UAE), Ger¬ 
many (Brumsbuttel, Dormagen, 
Leverkusen and Herdingen) and 
China (Shanghai) Similar estates 
are also coming up in the US, Thai¬ 
land, Philippines and Malaysia 



Kri To Take Bioiemediation 
Products To Overseas Market 

SUDHIR CHOWDHARY logical organisms usually bac- 


New Delhi 

The Energy and Resources 
Institute (Ten) is set to tap the 
overseas markets with its 
indigenously-developed biore- 
mediation products for clean- 
mg up oil slicks and oily sludge 
treatment. 

Ten, which has developed 
and patented the two products 
under a research project spon¬ 
sored by the department of 
biotechnology (DBT), is nego- 
natmg with the Abu Dhabi 
National Oil Company 
(ADNOC) and Kuwait Nation^ 
Oil Company (KNOC) for 
transfer of technology know¬ 
how and commercial produc¬ 
tion. The companies from the 
US, Canada and China are also 
keen on the products. 

The technology for both the 
products has already been 
transferred to Hyderabad- 
based Shriram Biotech Ltd, 



Banwari Lai 


Bharat Petroleum Corporation 
Ltd (BPCL) and Indian Oil 
Corporation Ltd. While 
Shnram Biotech and BPCL 
have commenced commercial 
production under the brand 
name “Oilzapper,” Indian Oil is 
marketing the product under 
“Oilivorous-s ” 

Bioremediation (bio= liv¬ 
ing, remediate = to fix or cure) 
is claimed to be the most eco- 
fnendly and economically 
viable among all available 
methods “of sludge manage¬ 
ment It consists of using bio- 


tena, fungi, and to a lesser 
extent, plants, to reduce or 
elimmate toxic pollutants, 
thereby rendering the contam- 
mated region pollution-free 

One of the products, 
Oilzapper — developed after 
SIX years of extensive research 
work— contains five bactenal 
species that biodegrade crude 
oil and oily sludge completely 
Oihvorous-s, though similar to 
Oilzapper, is the 
new version that contains one 
more bactenal species and is 
suitable for cleaning up oil 
slicks. 

According to Ten's senior 
fellow of microbial biotechnol¬ 
ogy Dr Banwan Lai, the 
annual sludge generation in 
refinenes across the country 
(with 7.0 million metric tonnes 
of crude oil processing capac¬ 
ity) is over 20,000 tonnes per 
annum 

Continued on Page III 







eri To Take Bioremediation 
roducts To Overseas Market 


tinued from Page I 
\fter field tnals—con- 
ted over 15 nefinenes across 
country—more than 

)00 tonnes of oily sludge 
e been biodegraded and 
e than 200 hectares of land 
;ammated with oil spiUs 
jiedup 

/ith more refinenes coming 
ihe volume of wastes gen¬ 
’d is expected to grow up 
iderably The refinenes 
d anywhere between Rs 
I and Rs 3000 per tonne to 
truct pits for dumpmg the 
aste. 

1 contrast, the Oilzapper 
Oihvorous-s process 
res roughly Rs 800 per 
j for biodegradmg crude 


oil and oily sludge completely,” 
Dr Lai told eFE “Most other 
bioremediation products fi'om 
US firms such as BioVac, Exxon 
and AGI (thatwere earlierused 
by ONGC, Indian Oil, BPCL, 
HPCL, among others) used to 
cost around $40 to $120 per 
tonne and degrade only spe¬ 
cific fractions of crude oil and 
oily sludge,” Dr Lai added. 

According to Dr Lai, “The 
products are not hamiful to 
human bemgs and other hvmg 
organisms and are particularly 
suitable for cleanmg up oil con- 
tammation sites m Iraq.” 

Ten’s bioremediaoon prod¬ 
ucts have benefited Indian Oil, 
ONGC, Reliance Petroleum, 
among otiires ❖ 
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Climate technol^iv; Now what’s that? 


By Chandrika Mago 
Times News Network 

New Delhi: Is climate tech¬ 
nology becoming a money- 
spinner*? Energy-efficiency 
which cuts costs and. pollu¬ 
tion, waste-to-energy — it’s 
all tantalising stuff But not 
yet quite real Industry, 
however, doesn’t appear to 
have a choice but to believe 
so, at least publicly 
Virtually forced into its 
beliefs, CII will be partner¬ 
ing the Union environment 
ministry in hosting India’s 
very first Climate Technol¬ 
ogy Bazaar, a four-day event 
starting Monday Show¬ 
cased will be clean technol¬ 
ogy which will limit emis¬ 
sions of the pollutants be¬ 
lieved to be causing global 
warming FICCI has 
pitched in with a pre-con¬ 
ference seminar on the ex¬ 
isting carbon funds and 
credit facilities available 
worldwide 


By all accounts, the 
bazaar is environment min¬ 
ister T R Baalu’s attempt to 
create a splash before his 
year-long presidency of the 
UN climate change conven¬ 
tion conference of parties 
ends next month 

This Rs 2 5-crore Baalu 
swansong is expected to at¬ 
tract nearly 40 organisa¬ 
tions Participants, indus¬ 
try and government, are ex¬ 
pected from the US, Cana¬ 
da, UK, Germany and 
Japan. Some others may 
stay away, unhappy with 
government lethargy in 
this sector But officials 
from the UN climate change 
secretariat and UN Envi¬ 
ronment Programme will 
be here So should some 20 
Indian companies, includ¬ 
ing Tata Steel, IndianOil 
and Nalco 

The bazaar’s title at least 
IS good business It could 
have been called the CDM 


Bazaar, after the interna¬ 
tional trading mechanism 
which will enable devel¬ 
oped countries to fund, and 
transfer, clean technology 
to developing countries and 
thereby win points — or 
certified emission reduc¬ 
tion credits — to notch up 
against their own quotas 
But the multilateral frame¬ 
work IS unclear. 

The basic uncertainty on 
the future of CDM, or clean 
development mechanism, 
remains, the complexities 
of the rules being discussed 
don’t help Most important¬ 
ly, callmg it the CDM 
Bazaar would have kept out 
the US and allies which 
have rejected international¬ 
ly-decided reduction tar¬ 
gets. Climate technology as 
a term leaves companies 
and countries free to nego¬ 
tiate clean technology deals 
within a bilateral or multi¬ 
lateral framework 


'V ' 'V' ' ' ' 

'^iWbat is climate change? 

Fossil fuel combustion, deforestation and some Indus 
al processes are believed to be altering the concentra 
tion of greenhouse gases in the atmosphere to fuel 
changes which can manifest themselves in changing 
rain and temperature patterns, sea-level rise etcetera 

“'What can be done to check this? 

International negotiations have focused on asking in¬ 
dustrialised countries, historically responsible for emis¬ 
sions, to set targets for reduction of emissions such as 
carbon dioxide. The US, the world's biggest emitter, ha 
refused to accept targets; Russia is playing hard to get 
Pressure is mounting on developing countries like India 
and China to take on reduction targets 

Where does the world go from here? 
Internationally-negotiated trading mechanisms to check 
ciimate change are in uncertain terr'iony With the US 
V orking on agreements outside the multilateral frame¬ 
work and oihers looking to push reductions, irdustiy 
'vants piofitab'e, environrr'ent-triendiy technology 


Some projects have al- change, sees the bazaar 
ready been identified but R an educational and awa 
K Pachauri, chairman of ness-raismg exercise for 
the UN-mandated intergov- dustry m a market driv 
ernmental panel on climate by anticipation 
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8REDA (Indian Renewable Energy Development Agency) Ltd, and 
TEBi (The Energy and Resources Institute) are in the process of 
developing a database of energy-efficient products and systems. This 
database will be used for development of markets for energy-efficient 
products and systems across various sectors of Indian economy 
TERj being the executing agency for preparing this database invites 
information from manufacturers of the following energy-efficient 
products and systems. 


« Three-phase induction 
motors 

* Single-phase induction 
motors 

° Variable Speed Drives 
(Standard AC Drives) 

* Distribution transformers 

* Pumps-including 
agricultural pumps 

* Fans and blowers 

» Lamps 

<• Industrial boilers 

* Steam turbines 


* Turbogenerators 
' Air compressors 

* DG Sets 
^ Chillers 

® Cooling towers - 
HVAC & R application 
*• Air Handing Units 
» Ballasts/Chokes 
“ Refrigerators 

* Washing machines 
Televisions 

® Air conditioners 
•* Ceiling/Exhaust fans 
^ Microwave ovens 


® Geysers/Storage water 
heaters 
« UPS 
® Monitors 
« Printers 
» Photocopiers 
« Cars/Utility Vehicle 
« Trucks-LCV/HCV 

* Buses 

® Three-wheelers 
® Scooters 
» Motorcycles 

* Mopeds 


Send relevant information about such products and systems that you manufacture m the 
prescribed formats that can be downloaded from <www.tenin,org/eepd> The filled-up 
formats must be sent to the following address on or before 30th November 2003. 
For further details, contact - 

Mr. Vivek Sharma <viveks@teri res in> 
Energy-Environment Technology Division W A\\ 


The Energy and Resources institute 

Darbarl Seth Block, India Habitat Centre, Lodhi Road, New Delhi ■ 110 003 

Tel. 2468 2100/2468 2111, Fax. 24682144/45 

Website, www.teriin.org 



You Can 


mm 
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IREDA (Indian Renewable Energy Development Agency) Ltd, and 
TER! (The Energy and Resources Institute) are in the process of 
developing a database of energy-efficient products and systems This 
database will be used for development of markets for energy-efficient 
products and systems across various sectors of Indian economy 
TERl being the executing agency for preparing this database invites 
information from manufacturers of the following energy-efficient 
products and systems 


Three-phase induction 
motors 

Single-phase induction 
motors 

Variable Speed Drives 
(Standard AC Drives) 
Distribution transformers 
Pumps-including 
agricultural pumps 
Fans and blowers 
Lamps 


Turbo generators 

• Air compressors 
» DG Sets 

« Chillers 
» Cooling towers - 
HVAC & R application 
o Air Handing Units 

• Ballasts/Chokes 

• Refrigerators 

• Washing machines 
» Televisions 


* Geysers/Storage water 
heaters 

» UPS 
» Monitors 
<■ Printers 

* Photocopiers 

» Cars/Utiiity Vehicle 

* Trucks-LCV/HCV 

* Buses 

* Three-wheelers 

* Scooters 


* Industrial boilers » Air conditioners • Motorcycles 

* Steam turbines * Ceiling/Exhaust fans • Mopeds 

♦ Microwave ovens 

Send relevant information about such products and systems that you manufacture in the 
prescribed formats that can be downloaded from <www.teriin.org/eepd>. The filled-up 
formats must be sent to the following address on or before 30th November 2003. 
Forfurther details, contact- 

Mr. Vivek Sharma <viveks@teri.res in> 
Energy-Environment Technology Division 

Jl ^ ^ The Energy and Resources institute 

. I ' DarbariSethBlock,lndiaHabiteitCentre,Lodh!Road,NewDelhi-110003 

, I , ' Tel-24682100/24682111.Fax 24682144/45 

Website, www tenin org 
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An Indian initiative to Global response to combat Climate 
Change. 

A Platform for promoting transfer of Clean Technologies. 

A gateway for investors and recipients for clinching 
Collaborative Projects. 

Focus on adaptation to adverse impacts of Climate Change. 

Promoting linkages between Climate Change and 
Sustainable Development. 


Nov. 10 
International 
COM 

, roundtable 


Nov. 10-11 
Adaptation 
Research 
V Workshop . 


Nov. 11 N 
Workshop on ' 
Development & 
\ Climate y 


'^Nov. 11-12^ 
Meeting of the 
Expert Group on 
\ Technology > 
xTransfer/^ 


Nov 12 \ 
Workshop on 
pollution control 
^and climate 
change j/ 


Nov. 12-13 
Adaptation 
Workshop 
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THE Union ministry of non-con- 
ventional energy, with support 
from the World Bank, has started 
preparing a database of all the 
energy effiaent products in In¬ 
dia The effort is part of the gov¬ 
ernment's mitiatives to promote 
energy management. The min¬ 
istry has asked the Indian Re¬ 
newable Energy Development 
Agency Ltd (Ireda) to take up the 
project Ireda, on its part, has ap¬ 
pointed The Energy and Re¬ 
sources Institute (Ten) to under¬ 
take this exerase 
Apart from acting as an infor¬ 
mation bank for common users 
of such products, the database is 
expected to provide some addi¬ 
tional publiaty to Indian manu¬ 
facturers of cars, engineering 
goods and consumer electronics 
Ireda has broadly classified the 
product range mto 34 categones 
It, includes different types of 
two-wheelers, a wide range of 
consumer electronics, mcludmg 
prmters and photocopiers, four- 
wheelers mcluding trucks and 
buses, fans, blowers, lamps and 
heavy electncal goods like elec- 
tncal transformers 

Speakmg to ET, a senior Ten 
ofhaal said it will soon request 
manufacturers to submit their 
product specifications and ener¬ 
gy consumption levels "Once 
we are successful m coUatmg the 
reqmsite data and complete the 
subsequent compilahon process, 
the entire database will be pub¬ 
lished as a directory m the form , 
of a handbook or a CD It might ' 
also be put up on Ireda's official j 
website, "he said 
The ofhaal said a large seaion 
of India's population is still in the 
dark due to inadequate knowl¬ 
edge about energy conservation 
"This directory is an effort to 
hndge the gap between users 
with madequate knowledge 
about energy efhaent produas 
and their makers by providmg 
f^ual information, enablmg 
ymem to plan their energy needs 
better," the ofhaal added 
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Change for the better 

Indian, industry should take a deep interest in the subject of 
climate change and its threats 


S cientists have investigated climate 
change and its threat for over a 
hundred years now Perhaps, the earli¬ 
est alarm regaidmg future climate 
change in the woild was voiced by 
Swedish scientist Svante Arrhenius in 
1896, when he articulated his assess¬ 
ment that carbon dioxide (CO 2 ) con¬ 
centration in the atmosphere would 
continue to increase as the world con¬ 
sumption of fossil fuels, particularly 
coal, increased rapidly in the future. 
He predicted that if atmospheric CO 2 
doubled, the earth would become sev¬ 
eral degrees warmer Unfortunately, 
hardly any attention was paid to these 
predictions, which we find now had 
great scientific validity A plot of tem¬ 
perature since the beginning of the 
industrial revolution against the aver¬ 
age global temperature for the period 
1961 to 1990 is shown (opposite^, 
above), clearly indicating an upward 
trend which is almost 0 4° higher than 
the average for the 30-year period, 


forming the baseline in this graph 
Concerns regarding climate 
change surfaced prominently in 1988, 
when several parts of the world, par¬ 
ticularly North America, suffered very 
high temperatures and severe 
droughts The global community 
reacted effectively through the estab¬ 
lishment of the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change (ipcc), 
which was set up by the World Meteo¬ 
rological Organisation and the United 
Nations Environment Programme as a 
scientific body to investigate the com¬ 
plexities associated with climate 
change The ipcc, the membership of 
which includes 192 governments, has 
since its inception produced three 
major assessment reports to investi¬ 
gate all aspects of climate change. The 
First Assessment Report (far) of the 
IPCC provided a useful basis for the 
Framework Convention on Climate 
Change (fccc), which came into exis¬ 
tence in 1992. By 2001, the Third 


Assessment Report (tar) was released, 
which concluded "there is new and 
stronger evidence that most of the 
warming observed over the last 50 
years is attributable to human activi¬ 
ties". 

The 'I A.R also projected that by the 
end of the 21st century the average 
global temperature of this planet 
would increase to somewhere between 
1 4'^’C and 5 8°C This may appear like a 
negligible increase in average surface 
temperature, but in a histoncal context 
this increase is substantial in magni¬ 
tude Furthermore, the changes such 
increased temperatures would bnng 
about would not be linear or continu¬ 
ous in nature Interference with the 
world's climate change system results 
in several discontinuities and occur¬ 
rences such as extreme events. All of 
these have serious economic conse¬ 
quences, which require business and 
industry to be fully informed about 
them. The impacts of climate change 
can be divergent in nature and wide¬ 
spread m geographical coverage. The 
TAR concluded that, globally, the 
1990s was likely to have been the 
warmest decade in instrumental 
record. During the 21st century, global 
average surface temperature is likely to 
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THE PAST 140 YEARS IN THE WORLD 



rise to levels without very likely prece¬ 
dent during the last 10,000 years The 
impacts of climate change can be detri¬ 
mental to all forms of human activity 
The illustration (below) shows in sum¬ 
mary form the effects of climate 
change on human health, agriculture, 
and the availability of water resources, 
as well as on coastal areas, and various 
species that constitute the diversity of 
plant and animal life We already have 
substantial evidence of the receding 
Himalayan glaciers, which are the 
most important source of water in the 
rivers flowing through the northern 
parts of this subcontinent Water 
resources would affect agriculture as 
well as industry quite apart from creat¬ 
ing scarcity and water stress with 
respect to household uses. 

The United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change 
(UNFCC), on which the Kyoto Protocol 
is based, has in fact not received the' 
I political will at the global level to pro¬ 
duce perceptible results, because the 
Protocol itself has not yet entered into 
force The one country that is now 
required to ratify the Protocol is Russia, 
but as yet there is no clear indication 
whether this would actually happen 
The Kyoto Protocol lays down targets 
for the developed countnes for overall 
reduction in emissions of so-called 
greenhouse gases (ghcis) of which CO 2 
IS the most prominent Given the 
increased concentration of these gases 
in the earth's atmosphere, it is essential 
that reduction in emissions be imple¬ 
mented with great determination, 
rapidly and in large magnitude The 
Kyoto Protocol was a small step in 
attempting to achieve this goal, and it 
included several mechanisms that 


were based on 
market forces, 
such as the Clean 
D evelopment 
Mechanism 
(cdm). Essentially 
the CDM IS 
included m the 
Kyoto Protocol to 
assist developing 
countries in 
achieving sustain¬ 
able development 
through imple¬ 
mentation of pro¬ 
jects that would reduce the emissions 
of GHGs, with financing of such pro¬ 
jects being provided by the developed 
countnes, who in turn would get credit 
in their overall specified targets for the 
emissions reduction achieved in such 
projects implemented in 
the developing countnes. 

Why should business 
be interested in the sub¬ 
ject of climate change? 

Firstly, the sheer magni¬ 
tude and seriousness of 
the impacts of climate 
change require every 
stakeholder m every part 
of the world to be con- ______ 

cerned about these impacts 


'There is new and 
stronger evidence 
that most of the 
warming 

observed over the 
last 50 years is 
attributable to 
human activities" 


the system, climate change will con¬ 
tinue for perhaps several centuries 
even with the most ambitious efforts 
to stabilise the concentration of ghgs 
in the earth's atmosphere. Sea level 
rise, in fact will continue even longer, 
with serious implications for all 
mdustnal activities located m coastal 
areas or low lying islands Even for 
those located further onshore, the 
intrusion of salinity in groundwater 
and other water bodies poses critical 
threats for many activities The sum 
and substance of these prospects is 
that human activities and infrastruc¬ 
ture will have to adapt to the impacts 
of climate change, even in the most 
optimistic scenarios of the future 
This would require that business, for 
instance, consider several actions to 
reduce the consumption of water, and 
in the case of industries 
dependent on agricul¬ 
tural raw material, per¬ 
haps planning for a mix 
of agricultural feed¬ 
stocks that would be 
very different from 
what is in use currently 
The biotechnology 
profession would have 
to mount programmes 


on 


human existence and economic activ¬ 
ities. The need for reducing the emis¬ 
sions of GHGS as rapidly as possible is 
paramount, but given the inertia in 


for developing drought resistant or 
salt resistant species of several agricul¬ 
tural crops in various parts of the 
world. The spectre of precipitation 
changes in the future indicates that 


THE IMPACTS OF CLIMATE CHANGI 


Temperature 


Health 



Weather related 
mortality 
Infectious diseases 
Air-quality respiratory 
illnesses 


Crop yields 
Irrigation demands 


Water supply 
Water quality 
Competition for 
water 


Erosion of beaches 
Inundation of coastal lands 
Additional costs to protect 
coastal communities 


Loss of habitat & 
species 
Cryosphere, 
diminishing glaciers 
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Energy efficiency 
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Gas capture 
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Source ECN 2003 An overview of carbon transactions 

the frequency and seventy of both 
droughts and floods would increase 
substantially, particularly in the sub¬ 
tropical and tropical regions Conse¬ 
quently, infrastructure to manage 
floods would need to be put in place 
to adapt to such conditions in the 
future This would be costly for those 
who lack the means to invest in flood 
control structures, because it is the 
developing countries, incidentally, 
who are the most vulnerable to the 
impacts of climate change 

Both for adaptation and mitigation 
measures, an unprecedented level of 
cooperation would be required 
between governments and business 
round the world A third, and perhaps 
most important leg of private-public 
partnerships would be research organ¬ 
isations that can not only assess the 
implications and impacts of climate 
change but also take in hand measures 
that can bring about proper adaptive 
solutions Similarly, in the case of mit¬ 
igation, an opening has already come 
into existence with the provision of 
the CDM Governments can play an 
important role in promoting com 
projects in countries like India not 
only through creating 
awareness but also by 
providing institutional 
arrangements that 
facilitate the involve¬ 
ment of business, 
which is essential for 
the implementation of 
CDM projects. The 
^nature of possible cdm 


Human activities 
and infrastructure 
will have to adapt 
to the impacts of 
climate change, 
even in the most 
optimistic 


enterprises This 
pie chart shows 
the technology--" 
wise distribu¬ 
tion of the CDM 
project portfolio 
nominated for 
approval by the 
UNFCCC (as of 
March 2003) 
However, con¬ 
siderable home¬ 
work and due 
diligence is 
required to be 
undertaken by 
industries to assess the most attractive 
CDM projects that could be taken in 
hand m a country like India. In the 
case of energy efficiency projects, for 
instance, opportunities exist in every 
sector of the economy So also is the 
case with fuel switching options, such 
as moving from the use of coal to oil, 
natural gas or renewable forms of 
energy. Another reason for industry to 
develop interest in this area emanates 
from assessments of the future market 
in the world for technologies that 
have low CO 2 intensity and a ghgs 
reduction potential. If Indian indus¬ 
try has to export refrigeration or 
power generating equipment, for 
instance, the global market of the 
future would demand these products 
with an associated reduction in the 
emissions of ghgs cdm projects 
might provide us with an opportunity 
to get into this game early with no 
cost to us 

The initial estimate of the overall 
CDM activity foreseen globally was 
extremely high, when the Kyoto Pro¬ 
tocol was agreed on in 1997. Subse¬ 
quently, with the withdrawal of the 
US and its decision not to ratify the 
Protocol have resulted m 
a sharp reduction in the 
size of the cdm market 
The early expectations 
were for a global market 
ranging from $5 billion 
to $21 billion. Also, the 
cost of GHG abatement at 
that stage was estimated 
at an)d:hing between 


would dominate project decis 
such that even those projects w 
were financially unviable buyc 
able for environmental or socia 
sons would become attrac 
Further, developing cour 
expected easy transfer of adva 
technologies at low cost. Unf 
nately, the picture currently is n 
less optimistic, and the benefi 
emissions reduction will not til 
balance for a project that is inhen 
not viable 

The Conference of the Ps 
under the Framework Conventio 
Climate Change is the apex bod 
determining actions and purs 
negotiations involving countries 
governments in the field of clii 
change The 8th Conference of 
Parties was held in New Delhi dc 
October-November last year, an 
keeping with existing practice, 
Baalu, minister of environment 
forests. Government of India, wa: 
president of that conference in 
capacity as the minister responsibl 
this subject in the host country 
period of presidency lasts till the 
Conference of the Parties, whic 
scheduled to be held in Milai 
December 2003 As part of India's j 
idency of this process, the Ministi 
Environment and Forests in ass( 
tion with the Confederation of In 
Industries (cii) and The Energy 
Resources Institute (teri) is organi 
a Technology Bazaar during the v 
beginning 10 November 2003 
explore cdm opportunities and si: 
case Indian capabilities in the are< 
mitigation and adaptation relate 
climate change This is, therefore 
appropriate moment for Indian in 
try to take a deep interest in the sut 
of climate change, the threat it p 
for economic activities m the futui 
well as the opportunities that wc 
arise globally not only m adaptm 
climate change but also in develoj 
solutions, including through c 
projects that would reduce the ei 
sions of GHGS and help protect 
forms of life and ecosystems on 
planet, for the well-being of our c 

dren and trrandrhildrpn 
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iii carbon credits bazaar^ look who all are ielling 


Why not buy some carbon dioiiide? 


SONUJAIN 

NEW DELHI, NOVEMBER 10 ' ^ 


R P SHARMA, head of the en¬ 
vironment division at Thta 
Steel, points to his briefcase 
and says he is canymg carbon dioxide, 
1.5 million tonnes of it “Somebody 
come and buy it,” he says, sitting m the 
Tfechnology Bazaar at the Ashoka Hotel 
lawns, to companies from the devel¬ 
oped world In return, he is hoping to 
gel high-i.nd tcclinoloin lo reduce cai- 
Hon d'liAide ei'iii''«ion'' InsMeelpl.inls 



AdvanS at the tech bazaar 


In the world of Clean Develop¬ 
ment Mechanism (CDnI) bad gii\ 
carbon dioxide is the new hot com¬ 


modity of exchange Under the Kyoto 
Protocol, developed cnuntiies can 
meet their Giecn House Gas (GHG) 
leduction targets by mvestmg m 
clean-air piojects m companies like 
laia Steel in developing countries. 

Oiganised by the Ministiy of En¬ 
vironment and Forests, The Energy' 
and Research Institute (TERI) and 
CII, the Ibchnology Bazam is an ef- , 
fort to bring these buyers and sellers 
of carbon dioxide under one roof. 

Tata Steel is one of the early birds 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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ly not buy some carbon dioxide at this bazaar? 

ve new world While a cost in the mtemational market is ogy that wiU cut down transmis- get cleared, they can become plant, JindalVyaynagar Steels in 

Id help It switch to $3 to $10 per tonne of carbon sionanddistributionlosses The models lor the country,” says Bailadaha,willbesetupwith25 

el or energy effiaency, dioxide reduced). saved electnaty can hght up a Pamposh Bhat, head of CDM- per cent less carbon dioxide 

ting country will get “I onfy stand to lose if I don’t villageinaremotearea. India set up ly^ German Tfechm- emissions. 

3r the carbon dioxide trade this carbon dioxide. With The comparaes have to go cal Cooperation (GTZ) m India One of the biggest imtiattves 

1 thus move faster to- one gigacalone of energy saved, throughadet^edpiocesstoget Germany and India had earlier in this field by the government 

comimtmenttomeet I can save Rs 100 crore per their ideas cleared as a CDM signed an MoU under tlieindo- sectorislytheMinistryofSteel. 

,ets under the Kyoto year,” points out Sharma of "feta project. These have to be ap- GermanEnergy Programme to Under a UNDP programme, 

Steel The Orchid Hotels of Ka- provedbytheGovemment,vaji- set up a single-window clearing they are working with 1,200 re- 

igemesstogetmtothe mat group m Mumbai has also dated by an independent certi- house for CDM-related activi- rolling mills in 13 states to save 

e the fact that the Pro- prepared a CDM project for fier, registered by the CDM ties in the country Theyadver- up to 31 per cent m energy, 

jt to come into force submission to the Government Executive Board and then im- tised for expression of mterest But Aebestpartof thiswind 

he US has refused to It is a package of measures— plemented TheMinistryofEn- and got huge response, from ofchangeisthatitisn’tconfined 

understandable. Sev- ozone antors to reduce ozone vironment and Forests is setting which they selected seven pro- to the corridors of power, 

red dollars are at stake from the air-conditionmg sys- up a body that will clear these jects as test cases Among those floating on car- 

liaaimsforlOpercent tern, CFL lamps, energy-effi- projects Called the National hidalofAdilyaBirla Group bon dioxide at the Bazaar are a 

Mmarket aent de-super heaters and CDM Authonty, it will be has discovered that one tonne of smallwindfermin"femilNadu,a 

e 2012 deadline for CNG instead of coal In the headed by the Secretary of polluting Per Floro Carbon that mini hydro power plant inKiillu, 

lie Kyoto Protocol tar- process,itwillbesaving401akhs MoEF they reduce saves them 6,000 a medium-size steel plant m 

s nearer, demand for unitofenergyperyear. “These are all test cases tor tonnes ofcarbon dioxide. They Mandi Gobingarh m Punjab 

sofcarbonaeditsare Gubbi Energy Effiaency us—fromhotelsandsteelplants have hired consultants to find and a blast furnace at Bhilai 

to rise (Presently, the Project has developed a technol- to electnaty distribution. If they them interested buyers Anew Steel Plant mChhattisgarh. 



fund called for 

Our Bureau impacts of climate change,” he 

New Delhi, Nov 10 said. 

Further, he added, adapta- 
THE country has called for an tion to climate change by devel- 
early launch of the Special Cli- oping countries would not be 
mate Change Fund and the automatic. It entails considera- 
Fund for Least Developed ble costs to them The moot 
Countries. question is who pays for such 

Making it clear that no new costs 
commitments should be intro- The Deputy Prime Minister 
duced for developing countries said that the Government and 
under the United Nations the private sector have to work 
Framework Convention on Cli- together in promoting develop- 
mate Change (UNFCCC), the ment of cost-effective environ- 
Deputy Prime Minister, Mr mental technologies The 
L.K. Advani, said here that it declinmg trend in Official De- 
was time to take stock of the velopment Assistance from the 
progress made on these issues developed to the developing 
The present equilibrium of countries is adversely affect- 
commitments and differentia- ing technology transfer m sev- 
tion has to be maintained be- eral situations, which needs to 
tween developed and be addressed 
developing countries in van- Meanwhile, the Union Envi¬ 
ous aspects, with no new com- ronment and Forests Minister, 
mitments to be introduced for Mr T.R Baalu, emphasised the 
developmg countries, he said, need for capacity buildmg in 
maugurating the‘International developing countries to aug- 
technology bazaar and confer- ment adaptation capabilities, 
ences on climate change’ orga- Poff Klaus Topfer, Execu- 
nised by the Government and tive Director of UNEP (United 
the Confederation of Indian In- Nations Environment Pro- 
dustry(CII). gramme), Ms Joke Waller- 

“Since climate change is al- Hunter, Executive Secretary, 
ready under way, we need ad- UNFCCC, Dr Pradipto Ghosh, 
aptation policies to Secretary, Environment & For- 

complement mitigation poli- ests. Dr R.K Pachauri, Direc- 

cies Efficient implementation tor-General,TERI (The Energy 

of adaptation strategies can and Resources Institute), also 
significantly reduce adverse participated in the session. 
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Tifie s.'r' /f'i'.c; ‘Tidustry will have to play a 
major ioie in offshore and port services to 
cater to the requirements of the oil and 
gas industry, says Amit Mitra, 


B uoyed by strong 
sentiments sweeping 
the freight market 
and the reports that a 
tonnage tax regime has come 
significantly closer to becom¬ 
ing a reality, the Indian ship¬ 
ping industry is gearing up to 
meet the new challenges that 
will emerge in the realm of oil 
and gas transportation 
The focus of both the ship¬ 
ping and the oil & gas industries 
at present is on how to increase 
the share of the Indian fleet in 
the transportation of crude and 
petroleum products The pre¬ 
sent share of Indian flag ton¬ 
nage in the transportation of oil 
and gas is about 55 per cent, 
which IS significantly better 
than the 30 per cent share the 
Indian fleet has in carrying In¬ 
dia’s total cargoes 
Let us take a look at the de¬ 
mand-supply projections for 
petroleum products Based on 
the end-use analysis of differ¬ 
ent sectors, it has been project¬ 
ed that the demand for 
petroleum products would rise 
from an estimated 1111 million 
tonnes in the current fiscal to 
123.3 mt by 2006-07. At the up¬ 
per limit, the demand may go 
up to 133 mt by 2006-07, if there 
were to be an ACGR of 5 7 per 
cent 

According to the projections, 
refining capacity is likely to 
rise from 114 67 mt in 2002-03 
to 220 75 mt by 2006-07 This in¬ 
cludes the proposed Greenfield 
projects and refinery expan¬ 
sion projects by both the Gov¬ 
ernment-owned and private 
t efineries 


As far as crude is concerned, 
the indigenous crude oil pro¬ 
duction IS likely to increase 
from 29 33 mt last fiscal to 3158 
mt by 2006-07 Thus, consider¬ 
ing these projections, imported 
crude oil requirement is ex¬ 
pected to go up from the pre¬ 
sent level of about 85 mt per 
annum to 147 mt per annum by 
2006-07, which means a greater 
dependence on import of crude 

In regard to the natural gas 
segment, the Hydrocarbon Vi¬ 
sion 2025 has projected the de¬ 
mand of gas to increase from 
about 150 million cubic metres 
per day in 2001-02 to 391 million 
cubic metres per day in 2024- 
25 The share of gas in the ener¬ 
gy basket of the Indian econo¬ 
my IS also estimated to increase 
from the present level of 9 per 
cent to about 15 per cent by 
2006-07 

In fact, the Government has 
put in place a policy framework 
on development of pipelines 
and terminals for import of gas 
and LNG, So far, according to 
the Indian School of Petroleum, 
15 projects for setting up of 
LNG import terminals have 
been approved 

Against this background, it is 
clear that the shipping industry 
will have to play a major role in 
transportation of crude and 
petroleum products. Not only 
this, but the industry has to 
play a major role both in the 
offshore services and port ser¬ 
vices to cater to the require¬ 
ment of the oil and gas 
industry. 

Shipping analysts feel that 
coastal shipping should be giv¬ 


en a greater thrust to meet the 
energy transportation require- i 
ment Says Mr S K. Diwan, 
Deputy General Manager 
(Shipping) of Indian Oil Corpo¬ 
ration Ltd, This is mainly based 
on economics, while pipeline 
transportation and road move¬ 
ment involve a cost of 75 per 
cent and 180 per cent of rail 
freight, respectively, coastal 
shipping would cost barely 41 
per cent of rail freight ” 

Mr Diwan was of the opinion 
that the bottlenecks in the 
coastal shipping sector, includ¬ 
ing slow pace of port infras¬ 
tructure development, 

inadequate drafts at ports, es¬ 
pecially at Kolkata, Haldia, 
Kandla and Kochi, and the age 
profile of coastal vessels, 
should be eliminated 

Security concerns related to 
energy shipments also should 
be given adequate priority “A 
major challenge for India’s 
maritime security is the assur¬ 
ance of sufficient and secure 
energy shipments from West 
Asia, with secure vessels in the 
Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Sea,” points out a report pre¬ 
pared by the Tata Energy Re¬ 
search Institute (TERI) 
recently 

Along the west coast, Kan¬ 
dla, JNPT and Mumbai ports to¬ 
gether handle about 40 mt of 
crude and POL products, ac¬ 
count for 39 per cent of the total 
POL products handled by dif¬ 
ferent ports in India Along the 
East coast, Chennai, Visakha- 
patnam, Haldia and Kolkata 
ports handle 41 mt of crude and 
POL products, which is 40 per 
cent of the total quantity han¬ 
dled in India 

“India would require a 15- 
day reserve of POL and prod¬ 
ucts and these reserves would 
have to be carried safely m In¬ 
dian bottoms This task can on¬ 
ly be performed by vessels 
under the national flag in times 
of emergency,” the TERI re¬ 
port concludes 




‘Clinical Research Will Play A Major 
Role In India’s Biotech Future’ 


The Energy and Resources 
Institute CTeri)’s microbial 
biotechnology division has 
made rapid stndes m micro- 
propagation of useful plant 
species and development of 
oil-destroying bactenal strains 
that clean the environment, 
while keeping the commercial 
viability of ±e end product as 
thebottomlme Itisnowfocus- 
ing on clinical research, mainly 
for quick detection of patho¬ 
genic organisms and gene¬ 
sequencing methods. The 
division’s senior fellow and 
area convenor Dr Banwan Lai 
spoke to Sudhir 
Chowdhary of eFE on the 
quality of clinical research m 
India and more Excerpts 

How IS India placed in the 
area of clmical research? 

Indiais-strategically located 
in the arena of global clinical 
research and trials. I feel there 
is an enormous opportunity 
for growth and development 
A large number of interna¬ 
tional companies are looking 
at India as a potential centre of 
knowledge, skill and resource 
base, to synergise capabilities 
and create a scenario for clmi¬ 
cal research and tnals to be 
conducted here Home-grown 
compames are also increas¬ 
ingly building mhouse capaci¬ 
ties in this domain 

There are also benefits to be 
expected from significant 
fundmg and investment that 
will come mto the country 
from overseas 

Don’t you feel that Indian 
biotech firms need to have a 
global outlook to tap the 
market for clinical research? 

In my opinion, there is a 
strong case for Indian biotech 


interview! 

m 

BanwariLal 



as well as biopharmaceufical 
firms to tap the market for 
global lesearcli -The~eeuntry~ 
has 'a huge qualified man¬ 
power and several research 
institutions. They can be 
engaged m cutting-edge 
research, comparable to world 
standards. 

However, what is lacking is 
the necessary research grant 
and infrastructural facility 
for them to harness their 
potential. If the government 
and the pharmaceutical 
industry do not spend money 
in clinical research, survival in 
the global market would be 
tough. 

But, whatis the present qual¬ 
ity of climcal research here? 

Due to acute paucity of 
research grant and mavailabil- 
ity of infrastructural facilities, 
very few msututions are 
engaged m world-class clmical 
research which focus on the 
commercial viabihty of the end 
product. 


In India, the research work, 
unfortunately, is not of mter- 
naoonal standards. That is 
because the pharmaceutical 
industry is not spending 
enough money m research 
work. 

This, despite the fact that 
the pharmaceutical industry is 
one of the fastest growing sec¬ 
tors of the Indian economy and 
has made rapid strides over the 
years 

However, in the last few 
years, several pharma firms 
have demonstrated that they 
possess the ability to engage m 
commercially viable research 
and development activities 
and become significant play¬ 
ers m the international 
market. 

MNCs are looking for desti¬ 
nations wherecosts are4ow 
and quality meets the regu¬ 
latory environment. Can 
India meet these challenges 
if It has to emerge as a lead¬ 
ing player in clinical 
research? 

One of the most important 
strengths that India has to offer 
IS markedly lower cost and 
mcreased benefits at such 
price points This reduction 
on expenditure eases the pres¬ 
sure on total R&D spend and 
acts as a potential boon to the 
country. 

There is a pool of highly 
skilled and well-tramed doc¬ 
tors, mvestigators and medical 
personnel m India. 

The country also has a nch 
resource pool of GCP (good 
clmical practice) compliant 
ethics committees and GCP 
compliant investigators, and 
moreover, the effort towards 
greater harmonisation is 
ongomg. 


Any comments on the the 
Mashelkar committee rec¬ 
ommendations on clinical 
research? 

The future era of research 
would be climcal research and 
therefore, pnvate entrepre¬ 
neurs and mstitutions should 
invest money to create the 
infrastructural facility for clin¬ 
ical research. The Mashelkar 
committee has given the right 
suggestions so that India can 
meet the challenges in the 
patenting era and become a 
global player m clinical 
research 

However, it needs to build 
greater capability and capac¬ 
ity, this would include a sound 
infrastructure system and a 
regulatory structure 

Don’t you think tlie quest for 
clinie^-researdi must shift 
from cost to quality stan¬ 
dards? 

An important trend to keep 
in mind is that clinical drug 
development costs account for 
over 2/3rd of the total R&D 
spend, and most companies 
find It more practical and cost 
effective to outsource this spe¬ 
cialised activity to other agen¬ 
cies. This IS where India stands 
to gam significantly, given its 
inherent strengths 

Most importantly, the abil¬ 
ity to conduct quahty research 
requires the highest level of 
expertise, and clmical tnals are 
the mechamsm for knowledge 
transfer. 

Conduct of clmical trials 
here would allow for Indian 
population representation in 
the total population analysed 
for the effect of the therapy. 
Local experience of the drug 
should be made available to 
the healthcare commumty 
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Potential for producing 
fuel from sago ihippi’ 

Jy Our Staff Reporter 

SALEM, NOV 24 Industrialists and experts dis¬ 
cussed at a meeting the possibility of converting 
waste of tire sago and fruit processing industries, 
'thippi' and mango peel, into an effective fuel 
alternative to petroleum products 
At the meeting organised here by the Salem- 
Dharmapun Chamber of Commerce on ‘Ethanol 
from agro-industnal waste’, VP Reddy, a scien¬ 
tist from the Tata Energy Research Institute, who 
is also a member from the institute’s working 
team on ethanol, stressed the need for ethanol 
production and discussed related issues. He pre¬ 
sented the details of ethanol production, prob¬ 
lems in using the agricultural and agro-industrial 
wastes Its potential also was discussed 
The chamber president, Sathyanarayanan, 
said the Salem district should be converted into 
an 'energy zone'. A small laboratory on ethanol 
production with sago ‘thippi’ as source had been 
set up in the unit of an industrialist here "It is a 
simultaneous ‘saccharification’ and fermentation 
process with yeast The possibilities of the util¬ 
isation of fructose-rich chicory bean trimmings 
for ethanol production also are being tried ’’ 
Ramasamy Udayar, industrialist, presiding, re¬ 
quested industnalists to form a forum to fund 
research work to get economically-feasible and 
efficient technologies which should protect the 
environment by minimising waste generation 
and converting waste into products 
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Change for the better 

Indian industry should take a deep interest in the subject of 
climate change and its threats 


S cientists have investigated climate 
change and its threat for over a 
hundred years now Perhaps, the earli¬ 
est alarm regarding future climate 
■^hange in the world was voiced by 
owedish scientist Svante Arrhenius in 
1896, when he articulated his assess¬ 
ment that carbon dioxide (CO 2 ) con¬ 
centration in the atmosphere would 
continue to increase as the world con¬ 
sumption of fossil fuels, particularly 
coal, increased rapidly in the future 
He predicted that if atmospheric CO 2 
doubled, the earth would become sev¬ 
eral degrees warmer. Unfortunately, 
h^dly any attention was paid to these 
predictions, which we find now had 
great scientific validity. A plot of tem¬ 
perature since the beginning of the 
industrial revolution against the aver¬ 
age global temperature for the period 
1961 to 1990 is shown (opposite, 
above), clearly indicating an upward 
trend which is almost 0.4° higher than 
the average for the 30-year period, 


forming the baseline in this graph. 

Concerns regarding climate 
change surfaced prominently in 1988, 
when several parts of the world, par¬ 
ticularly North America, suffered very 
high temperatures and severe 
droughts The global community 
reacted effectively through the estab¬ 
lishment of the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change (ipcc), 
which was set up by the World Meteo¬ 
rological Organisation and the United 
Nations Environment Programme as a 
scientific body to investigate the com¬ 
plexities associated with climate 
change. The ipcc, the membership of 
which includes 192 governments, has 
since Its inception produced three 
major assessment reports to investi¬ 
gate all aspects of climate change. The 
First Assessment Report (far) of the 
IPCC provided a useful basis for the 
Framework Convention on Climate 
Change (fccc), which came into exis¬ 
tence in 1992. By 2001, the Third 


Assessment Report (tar) was released, 
which concluded "there is new and 
stronger evidence that most of the 
warming observed over the last 50 
years is attributable to human activi¬ 
ties" 

The TAR also projected that by the 
end of the 21st century the average 
global temperature of this planet 
would increase to somewhere between 
1 4°C and 5 8°C This may appear like a 
negligible increase in average surface 
temperature, but in a historical context 
this increase is substantial in magni¬ 
tude. Furthermore, the changes such 
increased temperatures would bring 
about would not be linear or continu¬ 
ous in nature. Interference with the 
world's climate change system results 
in several discontinmties and occur¬ 
rences such as extreme events. All of 
these have serious economic conse¬ 
quences, which require business and 
industry to be fully informed about 
them. The impacts of climate change 
can be divergent in nature and wide¬ 
spread in geographical coverage. The 
TAR concluded that, globally, the 
1990s was likely to have been the 
warmest decade in instrumental 
record. During the 21st century, global 
average surface temperature is likely to 
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rise to levels without very likely prece¬ 
dent during the last 10,000 years. The 
impacts of climate change can be detri¬ 
mental to all forms of human activity. 
The illustrahon (below) shows in sum¬ 
mary form the effects of climate 
change on human health, agriculture, 
and the availability of water resources, 
as well as on coastal areas, and various 
species that constitute the diversity of 
plant and animal life. We already have 
substantial evidence of the receding 
Himalayan glaciers, which are the 
most important source of water in the 
nvers flowing through the northern 
parts of this subcontinent Water 
resources would affect agriculture as 
well as industry quite apart from creat¬ 
ing scarcity and water stress with 
respect to household uses. 

The United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change 
(uNFCC), on which the Kyoto Protocol 
is based, has in fact not received the 
political will at the global level to pro¬ 
duce perceptible results, because the 
Protocol itself has not yet entered into 
force The one country that is now 
required to ratify the Protocol is Russia, 
but as yet there is no clear indication 
whether this would actually happen. 
The Kyoto Protocol lays down targets 
for the developed countnes for overall 
reduction in emissions of so-called 
greenhouse gases (ghgs) of which CO 2 
IS the most prominent Given the 
increased concentration of these gases 
in the earth's atmosphere, it is essential 
that reduction in emissions be imple¬ 
mented with great determination, 
rapidly and in large magnitude. The 
Kyoto Protocol was a small step in 
attempting to achieve this goal, and it 
included several mechanisms that 


were based on 
inarket forces, 
such as the Clean 
Development 
Mechanism 
(com). Essentially 
the CDM is 
included in the 
Kyoto Protocol to 
assist developing 
countries in 
achieving sustain¬ 
able development 
through imple¬ 
mentation of pro¬ 
jects that would reduce the emissions 
of GHGS, with financing of such pro¬ 
jects being provided by the developed 
countnes, who in turn would get credit 
in their overall specified targets for the 
emissions reduction achieved in such 
projects implemented in 
the developing countries. 

Why should business 
be interested in the sub¬ 
ject of climate change? 

Firstly, the sheer magni¬ 
tude and seriousness of 
the impacts of climate 
change require every 
stakeholder in every part 
of the world to be con¬ 
cerned about these impacts on 
human existence and economic activ¬ 
ities. The need for reducing the emis¬ 
sions of GHGS as rapidly as possible is 
paramount, but given the inertia in 


the system, climate change will con¬ 
tinue for perhaps several centuries 
even with the most ambitious efforts 
to stabilise the concentration of ghgs 
in the earth's atmosphere. Sea level 
nse, in fact will continue even longer, 
with serious implications for all 
industrial activities located in coastal 
areas or low lying islands. Even for 
those located further onshore, the 
intrusion of salinity in groundwater 
and other water bodies poses critical 
threats for many activities. The sum 
and substance of these prospects is 
that human activities and infrastruc¬ 
ture will have to adapt to the impacts 
of climate change, even in the most 
optimistic scenarios of the future 
This would require that business, for 
instance, consider several actions to 
reduce the consumption of water, and 
in the case of industries-^ 
dependent on agricul¬ 
tural raw material, per¬ 
haps planning for a mix 
of agricultural feed¬ 
stocks that would be 
very different from 
what is in use currently 
The biotechnology 
profession would have 
to mount programmes 
for developing drought resistant or 
salt resistant species of several agricul¬ 
tural crops in various parts of the 
world The spectre of precipitation 
changes in the future indicates that 
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''There is new and 
stronger evidence 
that most of the 
warming 
observed over the 
last SO years is 
attributable to 
human activities" 
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TYPES OF COM PROJECTS 



the frequency and severity of both 
droughts and floods would increase 
substantially, particularly in the sub¬ 
tropical and tropical regions. Conse¬ 
quently, infrastructure to manage 
floods would need to be put m place 
to adapt to such conditions in the 
future. This would be costly for those 
who lack the means to invest in flood 
control structures, because it is the 
developing countries, incidentally, 
who are the most vulnerable to the 
impacts of climate change. 

Both for adaptation and mitigation 
measures, an unprecedented level of 
cooperation would be required 
between governments and business 
round the world A third, and perhaps 
most important leg of private-public 
partnerships would be research organ¬ 
isations that can not only assess the 
implications and impacts of climate 
change but also take in hand measures 
that can bring about proper adaptive 
solutions. Similarly, in the case of mit¬ 
igation, an opening has already come 
into existence with the provision of 
the CDM Governments can play an 
important role in promoting cdm 
projects in countries like India not 
only through creating 
awareness but also by 
providing institutional 
arrangements that 
facilitate the involve¬ 
ment of business, 
which is essential for 
the implementation of 
CDM projects. The 
nature of possible cdm 
projects opens up 
avenues for a large 
range of business 


enterprises This 
pie chart shows 
the technology- 
wise distribu¬ 
tion of the CDM 
project portfolio 
nominated for 
approval by the 
UNFCCC (as of 
March 2003) 
However, con¬ 
siderable home¬ 
work and due 
diligence is 
required to be 
undertaken by 
industries to assess the most attractive 
CDM projects that could be taken in 
hand in a country like India In the 
case of energy efficiency projects, for 
instance, opportunities exist in every 
sector of the economy. So also is the 
case with fuel switching options, such 
as moving from the use of coal to oil, 
natural gas or renewable forms of 
energy. Another reason for industry to 
develop interest in this area emanates 
from assessments of the future market 
in the world for technologies that 
have low CO 2 intensity and a ghgs 
reduction potential If Indian indus¬ 
try has to export refrigeration or 
power generating equipment, for 
instance, the global market of the 
future would demand these products 
with an associated reduction in the 
emissions of ghgs cdm projects 
might provide us with an opportunity 
to get into this game early with no 
cost to us 

The initial estimate of the overall 
cdm activity foreseen globally was 
extremely high, when the Kyoto Pro¬ 
tocol was agreed on in 1997. Subse¬ 
quently, with the withdrawal of the 
US and its decision not to ratify the 
Protocol have resulted in 
a sharp reduction in the 
size of the cdm market. 
The early expectations 
were for a global market 
ranging from $5 billion 
to $21 billion. Also, the 
cost of ghg abatement at 
that stage was estimated 
at anything between 
$50-$ 100 per tonne of 
CO 2 . It was also expected 
that CDM revenues 


would dominate project decision 
such that even those projects whic 
were financially unviable but desii 
able for environmental or social rec 
sons would become attractive 
Further, developing countrie 
expected easy transfer of advance 
technologies at low cost. Unfortu 
nately, the picture currently is mud 
less optimistic, and the benefits 0 
emissions reduction will not tilt th 
balance for a project that is inherent!' 
not viable. 

The Conference of the Partie 
under the Framework Convention 01 
Climate Change is the apex body fo 
determining actions and pursuinj 
negotiations invol'ving countries anc 
governments in the field of climati 
change. The 8th Conference of thi 
Parties was held in New Delhi dunnj 
October-November last year, and ir 
keeping with existing practice, T.R 
Baalu, minister of environment anc 
forests. Government of India, was the 
president of that conference m hi5 
capacity as the minister responsible foi 
this subject in the host country. The 
period of presidency lasts till the next 
Conference of the Parties, which is 
scheduled to be held in Milan m 
December 2003. As part of India's pres¬ 
idency of this process, the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests in associa¬ 
tion 'With the Confederation of Indian 
Industries (cii) and The Energy and 
Resources Institute (teri) is organising 
a Technology Bazaar during the week 
beginning 10 November 2003 to 
explore cdm opportunities and show¬ 
case Indian capabilities in the areas of 
mitigation and adaptation related to 
climate change. This is, therefore, an 
appropnate moment for Indian indus¬ 
try to take a deep mterest in the subject 
of climate change, the threat it poses 
for economic activities in the future as 
well as the opportunities that would 
arise globally not only in adapting to 
climate change but also in developing 
solutions, including through cdm 
projects that would reduce the emis¬ 
sions of ghgs and help protect all 
forms of life and ecosystems on this 
planet, for the well-being of our chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren. 

_ ♦ R K PACHAURI 

The author is director general, teri and 
chairman, ipcc 


Human activities 
and infrastructure 
will have to adapt 
to the impacts of 
climate change, 
even in the most 
optimistic 
scenarios of the 
future 
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not keen 


"S 

on rvioiear energy 
due to high tariffs' 


Our Bureau 
Bangalore, Nov 25 

STATE Electricity Boards 
may be strapped for power but 
there are few takers among 
them for nuclear energy, 
largely because of its high tar¬ 
iffs, according to Dr Raja Ra- 
manna, nuclear scientist and 
former Minister of State for 
Defence 

But the high cost of tariffs is 
due to the Rs 700-crore perpet¬ 
ual loans that the Nuclear Pow¬ 
er Corporation of India Ltd 
(NPCIL) has taken from the 
Centre at high rates of interest 
of 8-17 per cent, he said 

Dr Ramanna, currently Di¬ 
rector, National Institute of 
Advanced Studies (NIAS), was 
addressing the southern re¬ 
gional workshop here to re¬ 
view the GREEN India 2047 
project launched by Tata Ener¬ 
gy Research Institute (TERI) 
eight years ago 

The tariffs can be lowered if 
the loans are wiped out, an ef¬ 
fort the NPCIL IS making. Dr 
Ramanna said. According to 
him, the thorium or plutonium 
reactors would be a better op¬ 
tion than uranium. Nuclear 
power forms around 2 per cent 
of the country’s total mstalled 
capacity compared to 85 per 
cent of the costlier and more 


polluting coal-based thermal 
power or 13 per cent formed 
by gas-based projects. 

Accordmg to Dr Ramanna, 
on the positive side, nuclear 
power plants m use across the 
world are getting extension of 
life up to 40-50 years and the 
Tarapore Atomic Power Sta¬ 
tion, for one, has got a ten-year 
extension of life from the orig¬ 
inally planned 20 years. 

TERPs report on sustamable 
development, DISHA, projects 
that efficiency improvements 
and lower T&D losses will help 
to bring down the demand by 
over 20 per cent by 2047. 

The Director-General of TE¬ 
RI, Dr RK. Pachauri, said 
southern India, home to the 
biodiversity hotspot, the West¬ 
ern Ghats among others, has 
high air pollution levels due to 
increasing vehicular growth m 
urban areas and indiscrimi¬ 
nate household fuel use in ru¬ 
ral areas. The overall forest 
cover has fallen during 1989- 
99 especially in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh 

On the positive side. Banga¬ 
lore and Chennai, he said, are 
switching to usmg LPG in au- 
torickshaws, but consecutive 
drought, poor fillmg of reser¬ 
voirs, drinking water scarcity 
and low availability of cattle 
fodder are issues of concern. 



Prodipto Ghosh, secretary, 
ministry of environment and 
forests, presents the Global Prize 
to Knttika Adhikari, a student of 
Mother’s International School, for 
Green Olympiad and Terra Quiz 
2003 in New Delhi on Fnday. 




Group Recast 

Power Ministry iircular, the advisorygroupixould 
" jpeommend short-term and long- 
mmistry It would also consider 
'the power ministry and suggest 
jlon-official members would be 


SANJAYJOG 

Mumbai, Nov 28 _ 

The power ministry has 
reconstituted an advisory group 
compnsmg bankers, energy . " 

experts and leading business . , 

barons. The recast group now Singh, to prepare the national 
hasRakeshMohan, deputygov- iiicy and national electricity plan 
emor of RBI; KV Kamath, ICICI ^ 2003. The task force has also 
managmg director; Deepak jancial package to attract more 

Parekh, chairman of HDFC and s 

IDFC; NandanNilekam, Infosys g when at least 11 

managmg director, and RK jed lookmg up and have largely 
Pachaun, director general of [erated power development and 
TERI, as members t to various power reform imtia- 

^ The advisory group also 
includes AV Gokak, former g^get of a capacity addition of 
Union secretary, TL Sankar, is confident that it is 

advisor (ei .^ce Corporation and Rural 

; nve Staff (*’*• <' •' 'I' een allowed to provide loans for 
I presidents of cn, Ficci, gg} j-gteg of mterest to utilities 
, Assocham and chairman of , ^ 

the counal of power utilities, ^. . 

Curiously, representatives of 
, leadmg private sector compa- 
i nies and state-run undertak- 
I mgs in power sector are 
1 conspicuous by their absence 
on the group. ^ 

Continued on Page 13 


jsitting from the power mimstry 
Ivel by air while ontourforwork 


i not surpnsmg as the Centre has 
ke information technology in the 


Reconstitutes 
Advisory Group 



iTeri’sNew ^^'i 
Brassica Variety 
To Yield Healthier 
Sarson Oil 

SUDHIRCHOWDHARY 
New Delhi 


The Energy and Resources 
Institute (Ten) has developed 
a new variety of rapeseed- 
mustard plant that will yield 
healthier sarson oil that is a 
popular cooking medium m 
the country. 

Developed over 8 years of 
research, the new variety of 
Brassica (Gobhi-Sarson) or 
rapeseed-mustard has been 
chastened TERI-Uttam’ 

TERI-Uttam, which is ready 
for commercial production, is 
more nutritious and has a bet¬ 
ter fatty acid profile than the 
existing vaneties growmg in 
the Indian market, according 
to Teri’s Fellow of the biore- 
sources and biotechnology 
division Dr Abha Agnihotn. 



Abha Agnihotn 


She said the higher level of 
polyunsaturated fatty acids in 
the new vanety made it health¬ 
ier. Edible oil quality depends 
on the content of different fatty 
acids. “Saturated fatty acids 
and emcic acids (high m more 
edible oils) are harmful as they 
aid deposition of cholesterol in 
the artenes,” she told eFE. 

Dr Agnihotn. said tradi¬ 
tional Indian rapeseed-mus¬ 
tard vaneties (Brassica napus 
and Brassies juncea), have 
high erucic acid (40-50 per 
cent) in the seed oil and do not 
match mtemational stan¬ 
dards, namely ‘Canola quality’ 
(which has less than two per 
cent eruac acid in the seed oil 
and is recogmsed by American 
Heart Foundation) ‘Although, 
exotic canola quality vaneties 
are available that meet the 
quality requirements, they 
aren’t suitable for growth m 
Indian agroclimatic condi¬ 
tions,” Dr Agnihotri added. 
Continued on Pane III 







